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In the year 1787, the wise men of the New World, elected 
for the purpose, assembled in the city of Philadelphia to 
remodel the Constitution and Government of the United 
States of America. They proposed to themselves, as we learn 
from the preamble to the Constitution framed by them, five 
great objects: To establish justice; to insure domestic tran- 
quility ; to provide for the common defence; to promote the 
general welfare; and, finally, to secure the blessings of liberty 
to the people and their posterity. Now, if by their legisla- 
tion they had attained these great objects, or even any one of 
them, they would still be regarded as the demigods whom 
their own age idolized and worshipped as such. The Consti- 
tution which they framed in 1787, and the government which, ~ 
in edience to that Constitution, they inaugurated in 1789, 
forn.cd the grandest experiment which has ever been tried 
on the lives, liberties, anid fortunes of mankind. 
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‘It is not easy,’ said one of the wisest men of the Conven- 
tion of 1787, ‘to be wise for all time — not even for the preg 
ent, much less for the future.’' There is in this truth a pecu- 
liar pertinence and power when applied, as it then was, to the 
business of constitutional legislation. For, as John Randolph 
of Roanoke said, ‘Of all things in the world, a government, 
whether made for casual customers, or made per order, is the 
very last that operates as its framers intended. Governments 
are like revolutions: you may put them in motion, but you 
cannot control them after they are in motion.’ Indeed, the 
wholesale legislation of 1787, by which one government, the 
growth of time and circumstances, was taken up by the roots, 
and another, ‘the product of pure reason,’ was established in 
its place, was a revolution, which, however peaceful in its 
origin, was destined to end in one of the most awful civil wars 
the world has ever seen. 

Mr. Madison himself, who, by way of eminence, has been 
called ‘the father of the Constitution,’ tells us that of all the 
objections to the Constitution, which had been erected only 
ten years before 1787, not one ‘alludes to the great radical 
error which, on actual trial, had disclosed itself.’ Hence he 
concludes that the real errors, or effects, of the Constitution 
of 1787 ‘will not be ascertained until an actual trial shall 
have pointed them out. Yet, in spite of this darkness and 
uncertainty as to the future, the tremendous and terrible ma- 
chine was put in motion, and it has since run its course. The 
grand experiment has been tried, and its effects may now be 
clearly seen ia the light of history. 

But who has studied that history? Who, rising above the 
prejudices of party and the fierce passion of rival sections, has 
calmly, deliberately, and conscientiously studied the political 
history of the United States, with a single eye to gather up the 
great lessons it teaches, not only for this age and nation, but 
for all ages and nations? Nay, who has really studied it at 
all, either with or without prejudice and passion? 

If we would comprehend the history of the Union, or the 
great lessons which it teaches, we must, in the first place, study 


1 Gouverneur Morris. 
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the rise and formation of the Union itself. But who has done 
even this? Who has taken even this first step in the study of the 
political history of the Union? Much has been said and written 
about the external origin of the Union; the history of its inter- 
nal origin, and the Convention of 1787, yet remains to be writ- 
ten. That Alexander Hamilton was the first statesman to sug- 
gest the idea of ‘a more perfect Union,’ and that James Madi- 
son took the lead in adopting measures to realize that idea; that 
the one wrote the celebrated address of the Annapolis Conven- 
tion recommending the Assembly which met in 1787, and that 
the other labored with greater zeal and ability than any other 
member of that Assembly to effect its design, are facts well- 
known to all who have paid the least attention to the political 
history of the United States. But who has removed the veil 
from the secret Convention of 1787, and shown us the work- 
men at their work? Who has shown us why they adopted the 
various provisions of the Constitution, and how they expected 
them to work? Or whether those provisions have fulfilled or 
disappointed the expectations of their authors? Who, in one 
word, has ever ascended to the Madison Papers, the only legiti- 
mate source of information on the subject, and laid before us 
the real design and the principles of the Solons of 1787, in 
order that we may, clearly and intelligently, take the first step 
in the political history of ‘the grand experiment’? The truth 
is, that these things, as we have shown in a preceding number 
of the Southern Review (October, 1867), were studiously con- 
cealed from the people by the writers of The Federalist, which 
professed to enlighten the people with respect to the legisla- 
tion of 1787. And from that day to this the people have been 
fed on fictions more than on facts, on traditions more than on 
truth. The ‘east wind’:has been their chief food, and the 
whirlwind has been the principal fruit of ‘the grand experi- 
ment.’ 

Nothing has, indeed, filled us with greater astonishment 
than the little attention which men, even those most interested, 
have paid to the sources of information with respect to the 
political history of this country. We have been accustomed 
to complain, in this country, of the ignorance of the English 
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respecting the history of the United States, and that, too, not 
without good reason. Certainly no people on the face of the 
globe, except ourselves, are more deeply interested in ‘the 
grand experiment’ we have made than those of Great Britain. 
Hence, after having written a book entitled Zhe Grand 
Kaperiment, we went to England with a view to complete 
and prepare it for publication, expecting to find there some 
little sympathy and support in the prosecution of such a work. 
But we were greatly, egregiously mistaken. Unfortunately, 
we had left our copy of the Madison Papers behind us in this 
country, supposing, of course, that they could easily be found 
in the great libraries of London, if not in the hands of many 
learned individuals. But we soon had good reason to believe 
that there was neither a historian nor a statesman in Great 
Britain who had ever seen a copy of the Madison Papers. It 
is certain that all our inquiries after them failed to put us 
on the trace of a single copy of them, except the solitary one 
in the British Museum, which could not be taken out of that 
great library of eight hundred thousand volumes. There were 
the Madison Papers, and there, as we were informed, no Eng- 
lishman had ever come to consult them.’ 


But why should: we complain of the little interest which 
the English feel in the political history of the United States? 
Is not our own want of interest still more wonderful? We 
can easily find the Madison Papers in this country, it is true, 
but where shall we find the politician, or the statesman, or 


1 One gentleman, of great wealth and no little cultivation, thought he 
could put us on the trail of the Madison Papers, and referred us to a large book- 
store on the Strand. Next morning, bright and early, we were at the book- 
store and inquired for the Madison Papers. ‘We do not keep newspapers 
here,’ was the reply of the proprietor. ‘They are not newspapers,’ we said, 
‘they are three large volumes, containing the debates of the Convention 
which formed the Constitution of the United States.” ‘We do not keep new 
books here,’ rejoined the proprietor. ‘They are not new books,’ we said, 
‘they are as old as the Constitution of the United States.’ ‘Humph!’ ejacu- 
lated our informant, ‘that is not so very old.’ He then referred us to 
another bookstore, where he said we might find the Madison Papers, as 
‘they kept nothing but American books.’ Upon inquiry at that book- 
store we were informed that their books related to American affairs from 
the first foundation of the Colonies, and were, for the most part, written 
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the author, or the man, who has read them? The best in- 
formed politician of the Senate of the United States used 
these words: ‘ The idea of the balance of power, as it existed 
originally, was between the States, between the great States 
and the small States, and not between sections. The sectional 
agitation is the growth of a subsequent generation to that which 
formed the Constitution. The danger is one of our times 
(1850), and it is this sectional division of the people which 
has created the necessity of looking to the question of the bal- 
ance of power, and which carries with it, when disturbed, the 
danger of disunion.” Now, if this Senator had only consulted 
the Madison Papers, instead of taking tradition as his guide, 
he would have seen that ‘the idea of the balance of power’ 
between the sections, between the North and South, was pre- 
cisely the great question which, most of all, profoundly agita- 
ted the Convention of 1787. This was, in fact, the ‘idea of 
the balance of power as it existed originally.’ Nay, this ques- 
tion of the balance of power between the sections, between 
the North and the South, existed before the new Union was 
dreamed of, and it visited that Union, in its very cradle, with 
the most dangerous convulsions. As we have already shown 
in preceding numbers of this Review, it was the antagonism 
between the sections, between the North and the South, which, in 
the opinion of the Convention of 1787, constituted the great 
difficulty that confronted them, and which imperatively de- 
manded a secure adjustment of the balance of power between 
by continental authors. We were also informed that their books were in- 


tended for the American market, and that Englishmen never bought books 
from them ! 

We happened to allude, on one occasion, to the little. interest which the 
English took in our history, when a gentleman present, a genuine son of 
John Bull, took the allusion in high dudgeon. We assured him that we 
intended no offence, and that we should not have made the remark at all 
if we had not so repeatedly heard it from the lips of Englishmen themselves. 
In the course of the same conversation this gentleman, who stood up so 
stoutly for the knowledge of his countrymen respecting our history, asked 
us if there was not a man in this country once ‘by the name of Monroe.’ 
‘Yes,’ we replied, ‘he was President of the United States for eight years.’ 


1 Appendix to Congressional Globe, Vol. XXII, Part IT, p. 1539. 
2 See number for July, 1867, and others. 
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them. We have also shown that this balance of power be- 
tween the sections was so miserably adjusted by the Conven- 
tion of 1787, and placed on a basis so fluctuating and so false, 
that the ‘more perfect Union,’ as it was called, was inevitably 
doomed to destruction. 

In our review of the Hon. Alexander H. Stephens On the 
War between the States, as well as in our work on the right of 
secession, we set forth six great causes of the late war. At 
the head of the list we placed this: ‘The destruction of the 
balance of power, which was originally established between 
the North and the South, and which was deemed by the 
authors of the Constitution to be essential to the freedom, 
safety, and happiness of those sections in the Union.’ That this 
was the chief cause of secession had been previously shown 
by us, both in the work above referred to and in the pages of 
this Review. Yet, in his reply, Mr. Stephens roundly asserted 
that no such question, respecting the balance of power between 
the North and the South, was considered by the Convention 
of 1787. This only proved that he had never read the Madi- 
son Papers, or else that he had forgotten the greatest and 
most important struggle of the debates therein set forth. 
Nothing in those. debates is, indeed, more conspicuous than 
this great struggle between the two sections, and the labor of 
the Convention to establish the balance of power between 
them. In justice to Mr. Stephens, however, it.should be said 
that the statement in question would have appeared just as 
strange to Calhoun, or Clay, or Story, or Webster, as it did to 
himself. For, if it were necessary, it might easily be shown 
that not one of these distinguished men, not one of these great 
leaders of the people, ever read the proceedings and debates of 
the Convention of 1787. Webster, indeed, declared on the 
floor of the Senate, that as soon as those debates should be pub- 
lished he would consider it a most sacred duty to read them, in 
order to ascertain the principles on which the ‘more perfect 
Union’ was founded by its authors. But to the day of his 
death he never discharged this most sacred duty; he never 
read the Madison Papers, or if he did, he has knowingly and 


1 Vol. II, p. 122. 
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wilfully falsified the great principles therein disclosed as those 
by which the authors of the Constitution were governed in 
their legislation. As for our part, we believe, in a judgment of 
charity, that Mr. Webster preferred the easy game of tradi- 
tion, especially since it answered his purposes so well, to the 
severe and painstaking search after truth,' only to falsify it 
when found. 

The man who would write the political history of the Uni- 
ted States should not only study with minute and conscientious 
care the Madison Papers, but also, and in the same manner, 
the annals of Congress from beginning to end. Pursuing this 
course we have, in spite of ourselves, been compelled to see 
some very great errors in the legislation of 1787. Some few 
of these errors we have already pointed out in the pages of 
the Southern Review. We have, in the first place, exposed 
‘the great error of the eighteenth century,’ which was espe- 
cially and emphatically the great error of the legislation of 
that century, both in this country and in France. This funda- 
mental error of the legislation of 1787, from which so many 
other errors have sprung, consists in the idea that man is not 
a fallen being, that his nature is inherently pure, and tends, 
by its own native force, toward an indefinite perfectibility.* 
This error culminated in the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people, which is its most frightful phase or manifestation.® 
But these are only a few of the errors which, as time has 
demonstrated, were committed by the legislators of 1787. We 
shall, from time to time, proceed to give others, until our view 
of‘the grand experiment’ shall be completed. It will then 
appear, in the clear and unmistakable light of history, that ‘the 
grand experiment’ of the ‘ more perfect Union’ was, from the 
very first, doomed to inevitable destruction, the seeds of its 
dissolution having been sown in its bosom by the very authors 
of its existence. 


1 If any one doubts this, let him read a little work entitled, Js Davis a 
Traitor? and then say tf it is not emphatically true. 


2 See Southern Review for January, 1869. 


8 For the discussion of this error see Southern Review for April, 1867. 
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One of the most striking errors of the legislators of 1787 
which still remains to be noticed, is the faith which they 
placed in a written Constitution. One member of the Con- 
vention of 1787, indeed, boldly declared that the idea of a 
written Constitution, as the means of attaining the great ends 
of government, was puerile in the extreme.’ The politicians, 
said he, will take an oath to support the Constitution, but they 
will pay no attention to their oaths. Those who have not care- 
fully studied the history of our great ‘ model republic,’ have not 
the most remote idea how fearfully this prediction has been 
fulfilled, not only by the politicians of a later day, but also 
by the very founders of the new Union themselves. Hence, 
one or two illustrations of this point will not be out of place 
here. 

The opponents of the new Constitution objected that the 
Federal Government would claim to exercise powers under and 
by virtue of the ‘ general welfare’ clause of its preamble. Mr. 
Madison, in the pages of Zhe Federalist, treated this objection 
as purely chimerical, and as almost beneath contempt. He did 
not suppose, for a moment, that any one could be so absurd 
as to put such a construction on the ‘ general welfare’ clause 
of the preamble to the Constitution. ‘ No stronger proof,’ said 
he, ‘could be given of the distress under which these writers 
labor for objections, than their stooping to such a misconstruc- 
tion.’* No one, he imagined, could be such a fool as to derive 
any power from that clause. 

But, as to the justice of this objection, what is the decision 
of history? It was only two years after the new government 
had gone into operation, namely, in 1791, that Alexander 
Hamilton, in his celebrated report in favor of the Protection 
of Manufactures, based an argument for the constitutionality 
of the measure on the ground that it was demanded by the 
‘ general welfare.’ James Madison, it is true, had demonstrated 
that nothing could be more absurd than to derive any power 
from the ‘ general welfare’ of the country, as may be seen by 
a reference to the XLI number of The Federalist. But what 
did Hamilton, or any other politician, care about his logic, 


1 Gouverneur Morris. 2 The Federalist, No. XLI. 
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when he had a great measure to be established, and that, too, 
a measure which he considered so indispensable to the public 
good, or ‘general welfare,’ of the country? Just about as 
much as he cared for the idle whistling of the wind. 

We have said that Mr. Madison’s reasoning was absolutely 
conclusive. Let the reader examine it and judge for himself. 
Here it is: ‘Had no other enumeration or definition of the 
powers of the Congress been found in the Constitution than 
the general expression just cited, the authors of the objection . 
might have had some color for it, though it would have been 
difficult to find a reason for so awkward a form of describing 
an authority to legislate in all possible cases. A power to 
destroy the freedom of the press, the trial by jury, or even to 
regulate the course of descents, or the forms of conveyances, 
must be very singularly expressed by the terms “to raise money 
for the general welfare.” 

‘But what color can the objection have, when a specifica- 
tion of the objects alluded to by these general terms immedi- 
ately follows, and is not even separated by a longer pause 
than a semi-colon? If the different parts of the same instru- 
ment ought to be so expounded as to give meaning to every 
part which will bear it, shall one part of the same sentence 
be excluded altogether from a share in the meaning, and shall 
the more doubtful and indefinite terms be retained in their full 
extent, and the clear and precise expressions be denied any 
signification whatever? For what purpose could the enumer- 
ation of particular powers be inserted, if these and all others 
were meant to be included in the preceding general power? 
Nothing is more natural or common than first to use a general 
phrase, and then to explain and qualify it by a recital of par- 
ticulars. But the idea of an enumeration of particulars, which 
neither explain nor qualify the general meaning, and can have 
no other effect than to confound and mislead, is an absurdity 
which, as we are reduced to the dilemma of charging either 
on the authors of the objection or on the authors of the Con- 
stitution, we must take the liberty of supposing had not its 
origin with the latter. 

‘The objection here is the more extraordinary, as it appears 
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that the language used by the Convention is a copy from the 
Articles of Confederation. The object of the union among 
the States, as described in article third, are “their common 
defence, security of their liberties, and mutual and general 
welfare.” The terms of article eight are still more identical: 
“‘ All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be in- | 
curred for the common defence or general welfare, and allowed 
by the United States in Congress, shall be defrayed out of a 
common treasury,” etc. A similar language again occurs in 
article nine. Construe either of these articles by the rules 
which would justify the construction put on the new Consti- 
tution, and they vest in the existing Congress a power to legis- 
late in all cases whatsoever. But what would have been 
thought of that assembly if, attaching themselves to these 
general expressions, and disregarding the specifications which 
ascertain and limit their import, they had exercised an unlim- 
ited power of providing for the common defence and general 
welfare? 1 appeal to the objectors themselves, whether they 
would in that case have employed the same reasoning in justi- 
fication of Congress as they now make use of against the Con- 
vention. How difficult it is for error to escape its own con- 
demnation !’ 

This logic, we repeat, is absolutely conclusive. If any other 
view be taken, then is the ‘general welfare’ clause made to 
swallow up all the other provisions of the Constitution, and 
Congress is invested with the power to do whatever it may 
deem for the general good. This clause becomes, in one word, 
the Constitution, and all its other clauses or provisions are only 
so much useless paper. But what cared Hamilton, or the 
Northern majority by whom he was backed, for the reasoning 
of Madison, or his interpretation of the Constitution? What 
eared the Northern majority! When they oppose his will, 
Behemoth just laughs all such paper provisions to scorn, and 
goes on in his own way! Will you put a paper bridle in the 
mouth of such a monster? ‘Ah ha!’ he crieth, ‘a paper 
bridlg!’ Oppose his will, and he just shaketh his mighty tail 
and causeth the mighty deep to boil like a cauldron, and there 
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is an end of the controversy. Bridle Behemoth — bridle the 
raging majority, and that, too, with a paper Constitution ! 
Hamilton and Madison united in the production of The 
Federalist, ‘the great political classic of America,’ to induce 
the people to adopt the Constitution of 1787. This Constitu- 
tion was intended to ‘insure domestic tranquility,’ and give 
peace to North America. But how sad the reflection! These 
very men, the two great peacemakers of the Union, quarrelled 
about the part which each had taken in the production of The 
Federalist, and were never more friends! (ver the ‘ general 
welfare’ clause, too, of their own work, they shook hands and 
parted! In his celebrated report of 1800, on the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions, Mr. Madison alluded to the aston- 
ishing assumption of power which, in 1791, Mr. Hamilton had 
put forth in his great report on the Protection of Manufac- 
tures. And he there tells us that when this astounding as- 
sumption of power was laid before Congress, it was received 
without a murmur or whisper of opposition from any member 
of that assembly of lawgivers and guardians of American lib- 
erty. But he does not tell us, though it was a fact, that 
James Madison himself was a member of that very Congress, 
and was among the mummest of the mum. Not a word of 
al this. But there he sat, ‘the father of the Constitution,’ 
and saw the greatest intellect in America do that which, in 
The Federalist, he had predicted no one could ever be so great 
a fool as todo; and yet suffered it all to pass in profound 
silence! Not, however, without complaining, in 1800, that 
no member of Congress had spoken out on that memorable 
occasion! Is not all this very strange? Especially when we 
consider that these were the demigods of 1787, whom, in our 
ignorance, we were accustomed to worship. Has not the 
Almighty, then, written upon his works, as plainly as he has 
in his word, ‘Cease ye from man’? It was, indeed, the cry- 
ing sin and curse of the eighteenth century, that our legisla- 
tors placed their confidence in man more than in God; and 
80 it was of this century, also, until our sin found us out, and 
roused us, with rattling peals of thunder, from the fond delu- 
sions of an infidel and superficial age. 
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This is not all. After the protective policy had been estab- 
lished — after Behemoth had issued his decree in its favor — 
Mr. Madison himself came forth in defence of the constitution- 
ality of the system. This was little or nothing.- But the great 
wonder is, that, like Hamilton in 1791, he should have based 
an argument in its favor on the ground that the policy of pro- 
tective tariffs is demanded by the ‘general welfare.’ This 
happened in 1815. Mr. Madison, from his extreme prudence 
as a politician, was silent in 1791, when this ‘ astonishing 
assumption of power’ was first put forth by Hamilton. He 
expressed his wonder in 18U0, and did the same thing himself 
in 1815! Thus, in the course of a few years, we find ‘the 
father of the Constitution’ marching, not at the head of the 
faithful, but at the head of the Philistines themselves! No 
one, under a government of specified and limited powers, 
would be so great a fool as to reason, or to derive power, from 
the ‘ general welfare ;’ that is, unless Behemoth, king of the 
people and maker of Presidents, should require this service at 
his hands! Then no one is so great a fool as to decline such 
humble service! James Madison, at least, is not so utterly 
devoid of discretion ! 

Again, in 1840 or ’41, the question of the purchase and the 
publication of the Madison Papers was before Congress. The 
Constitution, it was contended, did not give Congress the 
power to purchase and publish those Papers. Where is the 
clause of the Constitution, demanded Mr. Calhoun, in which 
any such power is granted? The clause! Who cares for the 
clause? Mr. Webster contended that they should at once be 
purchased and published by Congress, because the step is de- 
manded by the public good, the ‘ general welfare.’ There is 
clause enough for you; and if you desire more, it is because 
you are hostile to ‘the father of the Constitution.’ Not so, 
replied Mr. Calhoun; we have a deep sense of the services of 
Mr. Madison, and of the value of his Papers; but this is no 
reason why we should do violence to the Constitution. If 
Mr. Madison himself were alive, continued Mr. C., he would 
say that Congress possessed no such constitutional power, and 
that it could not be derived from the ‘general welfare’ clause. 
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Mr. Calhoun did not know, at least he did not say, that Mr. 
Madison had, in the XLI number of The Federalist, expressed 
the very opinion which it was supposed he would express if 
he were only alive! If Mr. Calhoun had only known the fact 
he might have quoted the very words of Mr. Madison to show 
that Mr. Webster’s mode of reasoning unsealed a fountain of 
power which would swallow up (as it has since done) all the 
specified powers of the Constitution, and open the way for 
Congress to do whatever it might deem for the public good 
or ‘general welfare.’ In other words, to do whatever might 
seem good in its own eyes, regardless of the Constitution, 
which all its members had taken an oath to support. But 
this he did notdo. Hence Mr. Webster and the ‘ general wel- 
fare’ clause prevailed. The Madison Papers were purchased 
and published by Congress, and, after all, nobody ever read 
them! Or if any one did read them, we have not been able 
to discover the least evidence of the fact in any of the speeches 
or writings of the public men of this country. On the con- 
trary, in the latest edition of Mr. Justice Story’s Commenta- 
ries on the Constitution, as well as Mr. Webster’s Speeches, it 
is zealously argued that the Convention of 1787 did not intend 
‘to make a compact between the States.’ Clear and conclu- 


, 8ive proof this, that they had never read the Papers in ques- 


tion; for if they had read them they could not possibly have 
denied that the Convention intended to make precisely such a 
compact, unless, indeed, they could have denied that the sun 
shines in the heavens.’ 

The learned Commentaries of Story, and the Speeches of 
Webster, did, to the entire satisfaction of the Northern mind, 
settle the Northern theory of the Constitution. Neither the 
Commentaries of the one, however, nor the Speeches of the 
other, were ever revised, or reviewed, in the light of Zhe 
Madison Papers. Otherwise, as we have elsewhere shown,’ 
they must have undergone most important changes and modi- 
fications. Otherwise many of their premises, as well as their 
logical fallacies and false traditions, must have utterly disap- 


1 In proof of this see Is Davis a Traitor? 


2In Js Davis a Traitor? 
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peared. Otherwise their most confident views, as well as their 
most effective arguments, must have been seen to be without 
the least foundation in history or in fact. Yet, previous to 
the late war, it was chiefly, if not exclusively, through the 
Commentaries of Story, or the Speeches of Webster, which 
gained for their authors an European reputation, that the 
world derived its views of the nature of the American Union. 
Those views were, accordingly, in strict conformity with the 
Northern theory of the Constitution, or the decrees of Behe- 
moth. The corner-stone of that theory, constructed, as is well 
known, out of the opening words of the Preamble to the 
Constitution, ‘ We, the people of the United States,’ has, it is 
believed, been sufficiently demolished by the arguments of 
Calhoun, and Upsher, and John Taylor of Carolina; but no 
one has, as yet, considered those words in connection with their 
history as exhibited in the Madison Papers ; because, as yet, 
no one has read that history. The decomposing light of those 
Papers just resolves that famous corner-stone into dust and 
ashes, and gives them to the winds. Such was, and such is, 
the corner-stone of the Northern theory of the Constitution ; 
the superstructure was reared with the ‘ general welfare’ clause 
of the same Preamble. Thus was the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution made to swallow the whole Constitution itself. It, 
was made, in the first place, to falsify all the facts of history 
as set forth in the Madison Papers, as well as elsewhere, and 
to teach that the Constitution was ordained by ‘the people of 
the United States’ acting as one State or nation, and that it 
was not a compact between sovereign States; and, in the 
second place, it was made to invest that one people with the 
power to do, by their representatives in Congress, whatever 
they may consider for the ‘ general welfare.’ 

Not a fig, then, not a farthing, for your paper Constitutions. 
If you would check power, you must limit it by some counter- 
power, and not by lines set down on paper. Behemoth cares not 
for such lines; not more — not one whit more — than did old 
Ocean, in his blindness, care for Canute’s line on the sand. 
All the virtue of the Constitution of 1787 consisted, not in its 
paper checks and balances, but in those practical limitations 
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of power by power, which gave it a short lease for its feeble 
life. With all its faults, however, it was the best thing of its 
kind-—the best written Constitution — which the eighteenth 
century produced. This, it is true, is not to say much in its 
favor; for it only had a little longer career than other written 
Constitutions, ere its vital force was exhausted, and it perished. 

The French, la grande nation, had five such Constitutions 
in ten years. There was the Constitution of ’91, of 93, of 95, 
of °97, and of ’99-— one in every two years—- passing through 
the Revolution like pictures in a magic lantern. No one 
could tell, indeed, when a new Constitution might be needed ; 
and so M. Siéyes went about with his pocket, or his hat, full 
of Constitutions. Paper Constitutions, like paper collars, were 
all the rage. People had a mania for new Constitutions — a 
perfect passion for new organizations of society. If Dr. Lieber's 
statement be true, how amazing the phenomena — three hun- 
dred written Constitutions perished during tke first half of the 
present century! It was, then, the glory of the legislation of 
1787, that it lived a little more than half a century. It led, 
it is true, a most uncertain life, and full of convulsions; but 
still it stood, and lived, like Methuselah, amid the written 
Constitutions of the same era. 

The French Constitution of the year III., or 1795, was deemed 
the most perfect of all. The first was too aristocratic; the 
second was too democratic ; but this of the year III. was just 
the thing. ‘ This Constitution,’ says Mignet, ‘ was the best, the 
wisest, the most liberal, and the most provident that had as 
yet been provided: ¢ contained the result of six years’ revolu- 
tionary and legislative experience.’ Wonderful experience! 
and all in six years !— an experience of revolutions, and blood, 
and paper Constitutions! ‘ The foresight of this Constitution,’ 
says the same historian, ‘was imfinite: it prevented popular 
violence, the encroachments of power, and provided for all the 
perils which the different crises of the revolution displayed.’ 
But, with all its ‘infinite foresight,’ ‘it did not,’ as the histo- 
rian is compelled to add, ‘ last longer than the others.’ Two 
short years was the period of its existence ! 

Our first attempt was better than this. For our first Con- 
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stitution, usually called ‘ The Articles of Confederation,’ lasted 
ten years. Here, again, ‘ the foresight was infinite.’ Hence 
those Articles formed a ‘perpetual Union ;’ a Union never 
more to be dissolved or abolished! Yet, in the course of ten 
short years, that everlasting Union was set aside, and the 
‘more perfect Union’ substituted in its place. This said 
nothing about its infinite foresight. Its authors would, indeed, 
after their past experience, have blushed to make another 
‘perpetual Union.’ The first Constitution, as Mr. Madison 
aaid, had perished of defects of which no one had dreamed ; 
and hence hé feared that such might be the fate of the new 
Constitution. This, too, might perish from some inherent, 
radical defect, whose existence no one suspected; and this is, 
in fact, precisely what did take place. The Constitution of 
1787 labored under an incurably organic disease, whose very 
existence was unsuspected, and whose diagnosis, therefore, no 
one attempted to make. Neither Calhoun, nor Clay, nor 
Webster, nor Story, nor Davis, nor Stephens, ever once 
dreamed of its existence; much less did they lay their finger 
on the fatal plague spot in the legislation of 1787. All saw 
the ‘ more perfect Union’ drifting on the reefs of destruction; 
but no one knew the real cause of the approaching calamity. 
This was the failure of the Convention of 1787 to adjust, on 
any secure or solid basis, the antagonism between the North 
and the South ; the ‘ two rival nations,’ as M. De Locqueville 
calls them, which, from the first, carried on a deadly struggle 
in the womb of the Union. Even after the struggle had 
proved fatal, and the Union was dissolved, no one blamed the 
legislature of 1787. No one imagined that this frightful an- 
tagonism had been slurred over, or feebly patched up merely, 
by the authors of the Constitution. But such was the fact; a 
fact which, however, had been studiously concealed from the 
eyes of the people. In the Convention of 1787, Mr. Madison, 
as we have more than once shown, recognized the antagonism 
in question as the greatest of all the difficulties with which 
that assembly had to deal;*and yet, when, in ‘ Zhe Federalist, 
he speaks of those difficulties, this one — the greatest of all — 
is not even mentioned by him! The secret was hid away, and 
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locked up, in the Aladison Papers ; most securely hid away, 
and concealed from all eyes! And when this secret was 
brought to light by Barbarossa, alias Colonel Scott, of Virginia, 
and laid before the world in his book entitled, most aptly, 
The Lost Principle, none of our public men condescended to 
read his production. Hence, when we, startled by the work 
of Colonel Scott, had gone to the Madison Papers, and verified 
his discovery for ourselves, all our public men thought we had 
made a great mistake, and had only discovered a mare’s nest.’ 


But if, in our public men, such was ‘ the conceit of knowl- 
edge without the reality,” what shall we say of our preachers ? 
Of all this class of clerical politicians, the most learned and 
respectable was, perhaps, Professor Hodge, of Princeton. 
When the Union was in the throes of its last agony, he came 
forth, from ‘a sense of religious duty,’ and published a paper 
‘On the State of the Country,’ in which he explained, for the 
edification of the universe, the legislation of 1787; that is, the 
Constitution of the United States. In his very learned paper, 
he contended that the South had violated and outraged ‘the 
very words of the Constitution,’ which, said he, had expressly 
ordained a ‘ perpetual Union’; mistaking, poor man! the old 
Articles of Confederation for the Constitution of the United 
States, which he had undertaken to expound for the benefit of 
the people! Not a farthing rush-light, then, for a written 
Constitution in the fingers of politicians and preachers! It is, 
at the very best, but a nose of wax in the hands of parties. 


But if, in the case of the Rev. Dr. Hodge, such was ‘ the con- 
ceit of knowledge without the reality,’ what shall we say of 
the three thousand preachers who, in a grand petition, came 
forward to admonish, warn, and to instruct the Senate of the 
United States? We do not deny, indeed, that the Senate 
needed instruction, for, after a careful survey of its history, it 
does seem to us that its members spent more time in eating 


1 When we thus speak of all our public men, we will be understood to 
mean, of course, only so faras we know. In other words, to mean that none 
of them ever alluded to This Lost Principle in their speeches, or writings; 
and that when we brought it to their notice, they at first pronounced it a 
false discovery. We are sorry that we cannot except one of them. 
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good dinners, and in working the wires of political intrigue, 
than in the conscientious and systematic study of the history 
and the nature of the Constitution which they had sworn to 
support. But we do very seriously doubt whether, all things 
considered, the preachers were the men to instruct them. 
Natural philosophers tell us that heat and light are converti- 
ble agencies; and, if so, then we must admit that there was, 
in the aforesaid three thousand preachers, sufficient raw mate- 
rial to enlighten the world. But, then, the heat should have 
been actually converted into light before they entered on their 
holy office of instructing the Senate of the United States, or 
any other body of men except themselves. 


Of all the notions ever entertained by an assembly of rational 
beings, the idea that the people, or their leaders, would ‘ read, 
learn, mark, and inwardly digest’ a written Constitution, so as 
to be guided by its high behests, does seem to us to be the 
most irrational and absurd. This opinion, which was so em- 
phatically expressed by Gouverneur Morris, one of the wisest 
legislators of 1787, has been strikingly illustrated by the whole 
history and destiny of these United States. Gouverneur Mor- 
ris, as well as Patrick Henry, was a prophet, and both were 
prophets, just because both had a profound insight into the 
weakness of the principles, and the force of the passions, by 
which human nature is governed. In the Ratifying Conven- 
tion of Virginia these words—‘I distrust human nature’— 
were ever on the lips of Patrick Henry; and from this stand- 
point it was that he predicted all that has since taken place 
ander the ‘more perfect Union.’ James Madison, on the con- 
trary, showed none of Mr. Henry’s fears. Deeply imbued 
with the French infidel philosophy of the eighteenth century,! 
Mr. Madison had great confidence in man, even in his ‘ inher- 
ent virtue and indefinite perfectibility.’ Hence his hopes and 
sunny views of the future, where Henry could only see storm, 
and tempest, and convulsions, and civil war. 


1 We have been told by an old gentleman, and an intimate personal ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Madison, that, although he concealed his steps more 
carefully than did Mr. Jefferson, he was the more decided unbeliever of the 
two. 
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Mr. Madison was not, however, like Mr. Jefferson, a man of 
an over-sanguine temperament. He had more of the nature 
of a cold, reasoning machine, and less of the fire and enthu- 
siasm of a French prophet, than had ‘ the sage of Monticello.’ 
He was, perhaps, the wisest of all the infidel political philoso- 
phers of the last century, who drew their inspiration from the 
so-called ‘ godlike Turgot.’? Hence he had his misgivings as 
well as his hopes. He knew that the Constitution of 1787 
was a ‘great experiment,’ and he could even prophecy Aypo- 
thetically. Thus he said: ‘At first many will judge of the 
system recommended by their opinion of the Convention ; yet, 
finally, all will judge of the Convention by the system.’ How 
true! and how sadly has the fame of James Madison declined 
with the glory of the Constitution! Not so with the fame of 
Alexander Hamilton, whose prophetic genius, profoundly pene- 
trated with a sense of the weakness and violence of man, did 
not hesitate to pronounce the Constitution of 1787 ‘a frail and 
worthless fabric.’ 

Real, living Constitutions grow; they are not made; or if 
they are made, they soon disappear. We do not want, then, 
written Constitutions which require in vain to be read, and 
studied, and understood, and obeyed by the politicians and the 
people. We want something more solid; something that may 
be felt, and that compels obedience; something that fortifies 
principle and holds a strong rein on passion; something that, 
in spite of opposition, keeps every power within its appropriate 
and legitimate orbit. It must be, therefore, not merely a thing 
of words, but an organization of solid and substantial powers 
in which power checks power, and says, ‘ Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no further.’ 

It is, perhaps, the most profound saying in the admirable 
Lectures of Sir James Stephens, that ‘ the healthful growth of 
government is a development from within, and not an imposi- 
tion from without.’ ‘The whole history of France,’ says he, 
‘illustrates this important truth.’ He might have added, with 
equal justice, that the same great truth is illustrated by the 
whole history of Athens, of Sparta, of Kome, and of every 
civilized nation in which the experiment has been made of 
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imposing constitutional provisions from without. When such 
provisions, like those enacted by Solon, or Lycurgus, or the 
English Barons at Runnymede, are additions to an existing 
Constitution, and are engrafted upon it, they may fall withoat 
entailing great calamities on the nation. But when a vast, 
entire, and complicated system of government, like the Con- 
stitution of 1787, is framed and imposed from without, its fall 
must be attended with incalculable evils and calamities. 

It was, indeed, not at all necessary to introduce an entirely 
new system of government in the United States. The idea of 
setting aside the Federal Government, and of introducing a 
‘ National Government’ for the United States was, says his son 
and biographer, first conceived by Alexander Hamilton in 
1776.1. Most assuredly, a sufficiently bold and daring step, 
this, for a boy of nineteen! Not out of his teens, and yet 
planning a government for the New World! Yet, however 
bold and daring, this idea never ceased to haunt his imagina- 
tion. This notion of one consolidated ‘ national government,’ 
for the vast continent of North America, was his meditation by 
day and his dream by night. Was not this ‘ young America’ 
for you with a vengeance? Nothing but the marvellous genius 
of the boy saved his unhistorical views from contempt, and 
nothing but the want of genius in the political architects of 
his age led them to listen to his speculations. The great evil 
experienced under the Articles of Confederation grew out of 
the fact that the States were required to collect the taxes due 
to the Union, which they often neglected to do, even during 
the pressing necessities of the war of the Revolution. Hamil- 
ton proposed to remedy this evil by having the taxes collected 
by persons of congressional appointment. If this had been all, 
the measure would have been .a wise one, for it would have 
proceeded on the great conservative principle of redressing 
evils as they arise im practice. Thus, and not otherwise, 
should all evils be corrected, allowing the government to grow 
and become a healthful development from within, and not an 
imposition from without. But this cautious method of intro- 
ducing changes was overborne by the passions of the Revolu- 


1 Works of Hamilton, Vol. I, p. 7. 
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tion, especially by the passion for novel forms of society, which 
demanded an entirely new system for the New World. Hence 
nothing less would suffice than to take up the government by 
the roots, and to substitute in its place one having its roots, 
not in the natural course of things, but in pure, dry, abstract 
reason. There must be a wholesale demolition and complete 
reconstruction of the entire edifice of society. Hence the 
Convention, instead of correcting the evil in question, which 
both Hamilton and Madison called ‘the great and radical vice 
of the Constitution of the existing Confederation,’ they made 
it a pretext for setting the whole system aside, in favor of one 
never before tried, or heard of among men; namely, one vast 
and full-blown Republic with thirteen Republics in its bosom ! 
Thus did they violate the great law of growth and continuity 
of development, which has been so profoundly respected by the 
wisest statesmen of all ages. Thus, instead of preserving that 
form of government which had naturally sprung up and grown 
out of the wants of the people, and been adapted to their feel- 
ings, prejudices, and customs, as well as interwoven with their 
affections, they introduced, all at once, a vast, complicated, 
and entirely new scheme as a bond of union between the 
States; a mode of legislation which, for wholesale and sweep- 
ing innovations, was without the semblance of a parallel in the 
history of the world. 

The method pursued by the Convention of 1787 was the 
theoretical or speculative, not the historical or experimental. 
The primitive government of the United States was like the 
Confederate Governments of past ages, which, under similar 
circumstances, had grown up into similar forms. But now, in 
the glorious fulness of time, something entirely new must 
arise, not only upon the ruins of the government that had 
grown up with the people, but also in opposition to all the 
actual systems of past ages. ‘ The novelty of the undertaking,’ 
as Mr. Madison most truly said, ‘immediately strikes us.’* The 
world had never before seen any thing of the kind —a multi- 
tude of Republics in a Republic! ‘It has been shown,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Madison, ‘in the course of these papers, that the 


1 Federalist, No. XX XVIII. 
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existing confederation is founded on principles which are 
fallacious (yet only one great evil had been pointed out); that 
we must consequently change the foundation, and with it the 
superstructure resting upon tt.’ * , 

Thus did the legislators of 1787 cut loose from all the moor- 
ings of the past, and boldly put out to sea; and they were, of 
course, without chart or compass Will history guide them? 
_No. For ‘it has been shown,’ says Mr. Madison, ‘that the 
other Confederacies which could be consulted as precedents 
have been vitiated by the same erroneous principles, and can, 
therefore, furnish no other light than that of beacons, which 
give warning of the course to be shunned, without pointing out 
that which ought to be pursued.’* 

But does not the wisdom of past ages, even in regard to 
Confederacies, furnish some little light to guide, as well as to 
warn? Does not the history of past ages, or ‘philosophy teach- 
ing by example,’ afford some little salutary information, as well 
as the speculations of the closet? In regard to this question, in 
regard to the value of the great confederacies of ancient and 
modern times, Mr. Madison is directly at issue with Montes- 
quieu, the most profound political student and thinker of the 
eighteenth century. For‘ this great man,’ as Alexander Ham- 
ilton calls him, did, after many years of close study of all the 
different forms of government, pronounce an exalted and 
splendid eulogy on those very Confederacies which Mr. Madi- 
son deemed so radically defective and vicious as to be fit only 
to be despised and shunned. If half he says of those Con- 
federacies be true (and no man was a better judge), then may 
we, indeed, deplore the evil day in which outs, essentially like 
them, was taken up by the roots and thrown away, in order 
to make room for the ‘ model Republic’ of 1787. If that had 
been retained, with a wise correction of its evils as they were 
disclosed in practice, it might have been still standing in more 
than all its pristine vigor, perfection, and usefulness. If the 
living, growing tree had been preserved, with the lopping, 
from time to time, of evil branches, and the grafting of new 
ones, as occasion might require, then, in ail probability, we 


1 Federalist, No. XX XVIII. 2 Federalist, No. XXXVII. 
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should, at this day, be found rejoicing in the enjoyment of its 
fruits. But what are now the fruits of the ‘ model Republic’ ; 
and where is its glory? Has it not rotted — utterly rotted — 
just because it had its roots in abstract reason, rather than in 
concrete nature; and sunk into a moral state, not to say into 
a moral stench, which fills the world with the odor of its cor- 
ruption? It is certain that some of the Confederacies of 
several hundred years’ standing, which Montesquieu so highly 
extolled more than a century ago, are still in existence; and if 
any one of them is half as corrupt as the Government at Wash- 
ington, the appalling fact is wholly unknown to history. In 
the profound depths of our humiliation and woe, we judge 
the Convention of 1787 by the rotten system which they be- 
queathed to their posterity — a system which, from the first, 
was ‘a frail and worthless fabric,’ and which has, in the end, 
become a foul and deadly sink of pollution. Did they ‘ estab- 
lish justice’? Did they ‘insure domestic tranquility’? Did 
they ‘provide for the general welfare’? Did they ‘secure 
the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their posterity’ ? 
Did they, in one word, secure the great ends for which ‘the 
grand experiment’ was instituted by them? How sad — how 
unutterably mournful—is the answer of history to these 
questions ! 

There is not, at this moment, a sadder spot on the face of 
the globe than the city of Washington. The name suggests 
all that is noble, elevated, pure, and unselfish; the thing, all 
that. is low, mean, corrupt, and self-seeking. In the doomed 
city, nothing great seems to be left, except the magnificent 
marble buildings in which so much villainy is universally said, 
and universally believed, to be unceasingly practiced, by the 
administrators of justice. And the most appalling feature of 
all is—the most ghastly sign of the national disease is — that 
the people have lost their abhorrence of evil; so completely 
lost it, indeed, that there seems to be no amount of baseness or 
corruption to which they cannot submit with perfect patience 
or supine indifference. But what avails our sorrow? Even 
if we could send forth a wail of woe, which should pierce the 
heart of the universe, and fill the earth with horror, what, in the 
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present state of things, would this avail, except to ease our 
souls of a burden which no words can utter? We can only 
hang our harps upon the willows, and sit down and weep beside 
the deep waters of affliction. But, although the long billows 
have gone over us, we grieve less for ourselves than we do for 
the people of the North; for we have not forgotten, that while 
‘ Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament, adversity is 
the blessing of the New.’! Hence, we had infinitely rather 
share the sorrows of the South, however deep and bitter, than 
the success of the North; remembering, always, that ‘the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth,’ and that Truth and Justice, 
that Righteousness and Peace, are about his Eternal Throne. 





Art. II.—The Reign of Law. By the Duke of Argyll. 
London. 1847. 


The noble author of the above work, in that long chapter 
on ‘contrivance a necessity,’ which he illustrates throughout 
by his views of the laws and structure subserving the flight of 
birds, concludes that flying by mechanical means is possible. 
Man’s failure hitherto, he thinks, ‘has resulted quite as much 
from his ignorance of natural laws as from his inability to meet 
the conditions they demand.’ Similar views were expressed 
by Mr. Glaisher, a zealous and intelligent promoter of aerial ~ 
navigation, in a public address at the organization of the 
British Aeronautical Society, which selected the Duke of 
Argyll for its president. Both these distinguished gentlemen, 
with the long list of the Society’s titled officers and other 
aristocratic members, and the science and talent of the French 
Aeronautical Society in addition, are all destined, we believe, 
to inevitable disappointment. There are mechanical laws, 
apparently overlooked by them, which necessarily restrict the 
power of flying, by bird or machine, within the bounds of 
certain dimensions, and there is the strongest reason to believe 


1 Lord Bacon’s Hssay on Adversity. 
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the limit will be found to fall far below the magnitude of any 
machine able to support aman. It is not our present purpose, 
however, to discuss this question; but we use the title of his 
Grace’s work merely to introduce some remarks on what we 
may conceive to have been the moral reasons for that physical 
structure which fixes our race to the earth. 

Why has not man the gift of flight? Why is he, the lord of 
creation, inferior to birds, bats, and beetles in this respect ? 
Such is a question often suggested, especially to the minds of 
the young, whose imaginations are fired by what they conceive 
would be a glorions privilege, from which nature’s decree has 
debarred mankind. 

It is, however, a rational conviction, that whatever the 
Creator has done is absolutely best, even when his reasons are 
to us inscrutable. But in the present case we may discern 
reasons which, in the absence of all others, would suffice to 
show that the privative decree is not an arbitrary law. Half 
an hour’s consideration of the question, in its moral aspect, 
may not be ill spent; especially at this time, when speculative 
minds are turned with so much interest to aerial navigation, 
and associations with national titles are formed in order to 
solve the problem practically, and thus render the air a vast 
highway for human enterprise. 

For this purpose we will consider man as created a flying 
animal, and endeavor to imagine what characters and modes 
of life the habits and associations engendered by such an 
organization, acting on human nature as we know it, would 
tend to produce. But, first, let us settle several preliminary 
questions. 

It will be conceded that the wings must not be substituted 
for arms, but superadded thereto. “Helvetius had some reason 
when he affirmed that, with hoofs in place of hands, man 
would still be a beast of the forest; for it is difficult to see 
how, with such an organization, he could take a single step in 
the path of improvement. 

Yet the combination presents some difficulty. The muscles 
of the breast and shoulders are required for the movements of 
the arm, and would, therefore, be retained ; but to these must 
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be added a different set, of prodigious size and strength, 
corresponding to the pectoral muscles of birds, and like them 
employed in moving the wings with sufficient force. Strong 
bones with broad surfaces must afford them attachment and 
support; and a high medial ridge projecting from the breast- 
bone, as in birds, would seem indispensable. The stomach, 
the lungs, the heart, and other vital organs, must also be 
enlarged, to supply sufficient highly aerated blood; while to 
give these due life and motion the brain and nervous system 
must receive a like enlargement. To sustain the additional 
weight, the legs must be made stronger; and then the entire 
augmented mass, reacting in a similar necessity on the organs 
of flight, demands in them a certain increase of strength. All 
this we will assume is possible, though by what structural 
arrangements we will not inquire, since neither birds nor 
beasts offer any example of the double set of fore-limbs, and 
conjecture as to the exact means of meeting the difficulty is of 
small value. 

Additional changes are required, which, if not all indis- 
pensable, would be highly convenient. The head should be 
more pointed, to cleave the air with greater facility, and should 
be sustained by strong muscles, or by elastic ligaments along 
the nape of the neck. The eyes should be so placed as to look 
forward without difficulty, which they could not do in their 
present position if the body in flying were horizontal, with the 
face downward. They must also possess vision independently 
of each other, and thus command a wider horizon, or else a 
flexible neck must give the head a sufficient versatility of 
movement. The ears should have a downy covering, to 
deaden the sound of the rushing air, and yet not obstruct the 
hearing. The toes must be long, strong and widely separated, 
if adapted to grasp firmly the rocks and other high perches on 
which the winged man will alight. Something like the tail of 
a bird, to regulate the flight, is another requisite. In short, 
he must approach the birds in his structure, if, like them, he is 
to pass an amphibious life, divided between earth and air. 
These changes would leave little of the human form and 
features remaining; but we will assume that, though so dif- 
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ferent, they are invested by custom with similar associations, 
and reflect the various phases of feeling as truly as with us, and 
appeal to the heart’s sympathies and antipathies as powerfully ; 
so that the social sentiments originating from these sources 
will be the same. The physical condition is not now a subject 
of inquiry, except as it may influence the moral and intellectual 
development: 

Next, man must be provided with clothing, or be ready- 
dressed, like the birds. We think it best he should resemble 
ourselves in this respect, as well as in the necessity of laboring 
forfood. If these conditions were different, the analogy would 
be too far impaired. Besides, man must have constantly 
recurring wants distinct from mere caprices, to give life a 
steady aim and definite object; or, constituted as he is, his 
faculties would languish from inaction, or waste themselves in 
wild and fantastic absurdities, or sullenly prey upon their 
possessor. The domain of art and taste would offer no incen- 
tive; for without regulated industry and application generated 
by necessity, and without the conception of utility, issuing 
from the wants of man, but moulding the ideas of fitness, pro- 
portion, unity of design, and other essential elements of the 
beautiful, it is probable that art could never exist. In its 
inception, the design of art is ornament, which is but the em- 
bellishment of some useful object. From this principle, the 
ornamental in dress, architecture, gardening, and the like, took 
its rise. Perhaps no wild Indian girl would ever have thought 


‘of decking her hair with shells if dress had not first suggested 


the idea. Human imagination has but little inventive power, 
its first conception being, in general, supplied by accident, or 
extorted by necessity; although, when a nucleus is thus formed, 
accretions grow around it, which may then be detached from 
their original stock, and moulded by fashion or caprice into 
innumerable fantastic shapes. 

Again, how, and in what condition, is he to be ushered into 
the world? An adult pair, if placed in a garden of Eden, 
without instructions or special instincts, would, we suspect, die 
of hunger. Instinct in man seems to differ essentially from 
the principle as exhibited in brutes. With man it is but 
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desire, or rather the uneasiness caused by want, which experi- 
ence must teach him how to relieve; with brutes the desire is 
combined with a determinate impulse toward its proper grati- 
fication. Thus, a young partridge, which as soon as hatched 
seeks to provide for itself, is attracted, we may suppose, bythe 
tufts of grass in which the insects lurk that constitute its 
earliest food. These it approaches and searches among the 
spires without defined object, and merely in obedience to a 
blind impulse, till an insect is discovered, when at once a new 
phasis of the principle is called into action. But an adult 
man, without previous pupilage, might feel hunger and see 
suitable food, with probably not the least impulse toward it. 
He could not live the life of an ourang-outang, subsisting on 
fruits and nuts and other natural productions, without that 
animal’s instincts and acquired habits to guide him. If this 
be so, then the primordial pair must be supplied with some- 
thing more than is strictly natural to man. So also, perhaps, 
as to language. The difficulties involved in its invention by 
man’s unassisted faculties are extremely great, and seem to 
increase on closer examination; so that we cannot venture to 
pronounce them less than insuperable. We will, therefore, 
evade such perplexing inquiries, by endowing the winged man 
with the simplest and most necessary knowledge of the external 
world, with a language sufficient for his present wants, and 
containing the germs of future development, and with the first 
rudiments of the mechanic arts. Thus furnished, he is placed 
in the world, and left to his own resources. 

We have determined that he shall not be exempt from all 
necessity of labor. He has his food and his clothing to pro- 
cure, and a shelter to make or to find. But that decree will 
press lightly for many generations. He may dwell in caves, 
of which he can close or barricade the entrance, and thus 
escape from being routed from his bed of leaves, like Lucre- 
tius’ primitive man, by the bristly boar or redoubtable lion.’ 


1. Ejectique domo fugiebant saxea tecta 
Setigeri suis adventu, validique leonis 
Atque intempesta cedebant nocte parentes 
Hospitibus saevis instrata cubilia fronde. 
Tuer., Lib. V, 932-5. 
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Wild fruits, nuts, and esculent vegetables of spontaneous 
growth, afford sustenance, and his wings enable him to tra- . 
verse distant regions, and to vary his fare with their produc- 
tions. Such as are crude and harsh may be fitted for use by 
cooking, for we must concede him fire, with the art of kind- 
ling it, like other savages, by the friction of dried wood. Ani- 
mal food he could procure abundantly. The swiftest quadru- 
peds could not escape him, and the largest would fall easy 
victims. Sweeping down upon them with clubs, the blows 
given in his rapid descent would fell an elephant or a rhino- 
ceros to the earth. From such of the skins as suit his purpose 
he may make all the clothing he needs. Bread is less easily 
procured; but while other provisions abound he will disregard 
that want; for men who can soar above the clouds, and range 
over vast tracts, will hardly consent to delve the earth labori- 
ously for the sake of grain that may supply bread half a year 
later. The cares and toils of a livelihood will, therefore, be 
lightly felt till the population shall have much increased, 
when the means of subsistence begin to fail. Here a disas- 
trous change will probably commence. Having lived more 
as birds of prey than as rational men, appropriating all nat- 
ural supplies but producing nothing — wasteful, improvident, 
with few cares beyond the passing day, even the pressure of 
want could scarcely force them into habits of labor. The 
slow returns of agriculture or pasturage, uncertain and pro- 
blematical as to their inexperience they must appear, would 
be a feeble inducement to the patient toil and irksome restraint 
which those employments demand. More likely a fierce con- 
tention would arise for the resources still left, causing much 
violence and bloodshed. .By this their numbers would be 
thinned, till the survivors merely sufficed to consume nature’s 
spontaneous productions. Within these bounds we think their 
increase would be limited, and their improvement arrested 
nearly at the point to which the supernatural instruction re- 
ceived by them had led. To avoid this consequence, let us 
suppose the man’s physical constitution so modified as to 
make bread an indispensable part of his diet. This not being 
a spontaneous production, he must, from the first, labor to 
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acquire it, and his indolent self-indulgence be counteracted by 
‘hard-besetting need,’ since the earth, with its fruits and flocks, 
would afford but a sort of parish aid, lightening the burden, 
but not superceding his own exertions. 

The winged race, then, are taught how to-Jabor, and com- 
pelled to subsist in part by agriculture. They learn, also, not 
to indulge in such lavish destruction of the wild herds their 
savage natures prompt.' These must be tamed and tended in 
some measure as among nomadic races. Their lives will thus 
become less migratory, and local habitations make men neigh- 
bors, and institute among them social and commercial rela- 
tions, from which, in due time, spring rude forms of govern- 
ment and municipal law. 

For these advances no reflective depths of intellect, no com- 
prehensive or philosophic minds, are required. The faculties 
which savages possess suffice for the task. Man is by nature 
social, and seeks intercourse with his kind. But without some. 
thing of law no intercourse could exist. Acts which assail the 
interests and safety of the community, or shock too - greatly 
their moral or religious sense, must be restrained by punish- 
ment. This may at first be inflicted by no rule, but merely 
from impulse. Yet it has its weight as a precedent, and other 
cases follow its lead. Similar remarks apply to decisions on 
disputed rights of property. From these sources a law by 
custom springs up, having no individual legislator, and with 
its origin forgotten. As society becomes better regulated, and 
its head more distinctly recognized, these customs are amended 
and systematized, and enactments added, until a body of juris- 
prudence, adapted approximately to the wants of the commu- 
nity, is gradually formed. So also the necessity of concert in 

1 To exemplify this wantonly destructive propensity, we may mention 
that Mr. George Catlin, in his North American Indians (vol. I, pp. 391-2), 
states that in 1832 a band of Sioux in a few hours slaughtered one thousand 
four hundred buffaloes, of which they brought the tongues into the fort of a 
fur company, near the mouth of the Teton river, and sold them for a few 
gallons of whisky, leaving the rest of the flesh, with the skins, upon the 
prairie to be devoured by wolves and vultures. From such reckless waste 


he anticipates (unfortunately with reason) the extermination of the animal 
in no great length of time. 
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public measures, and, therefore, of an acknowledged directing 
authority, gives rise to some form of government. 
Government and laws, however, whether issuing directly 
from the popular will, or sustained or tolerated by popular 
acquiescence, are moulded by the character of the people, and 
more or less accurately reflect their morals and habits. But 
these, there is reason to believe, would, with the flying race, 


- be sufficiently depraved, as the influences must all be adverse 


to the better traits of humanity. To appreciate them fully 
we must dwell for a moment on the causes in operation, and 
imagine the effects that would necessarily follow. Men have 
a natural tendency to aggression on others’ rights, especially 
to pillage and rapine. The mass of the law, civil and crim- 
inal, is designed to remedy these evils; yet law is but a feeble 
preventive compared with the safeguard of private precaution. 
If doors were left unlocked, and valuables exposed, the fear 
of punishment would afford but little protection from theft. 
But furnish man with wings, and what would be safe from 
assault? Property would be incessantly exposed to plunder, 
malice and revenge find easy access to their victims, and (still 
worse, perhaps,) the sanctities of private life be in perpetual 
danger of violation. Thus the evils arising from the actual 
commission of crime, with the inevitable destruction to civil- 
ization and progress, would be multiplied in an incalculable 
degree. But an effect more desolating still is the debasement 
of the moral sense, the deep decay of the finer sensibilities, 
under the influence of vice and crime, made everywhere 
familiar. Virtue and religion must sicken and expire under 
an atmosphere so pestilential, and the purer and higher femi- 
nine sentiments, without which the softer sex loses its con- 
servative power, wither under the deadly blight. Thus the 
species would sink to the lowest point of degradation. Here 
and there an individual, as in the days before the flood, might 
stand nobly erect amid the general degeneracy;* but the mass, 


1 Forsitan hec spernant juvenes, quibus arte benigna 
Et meliore luto fruxit precordia Titan: 
Sed reliquos fugienda patrem vestigia ducunt. 
Juvenal Sat., XIV, vv. 33-6. 
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it is probable, would exhibit only the characteristics of that 
early era, sketched in brief and impressive terms by the sacred 
historian, when mankind were sinners before the Lord exceed- 
ingly ; when every imagination of the heart was only evil con- 
tinually; when mighty men of old, men of renown, contended 
for empire over nations of giants, and the earth was filled with 
violence and blood by the strife of ambition. Reciprocal out- 
rages would inflame the dangerous passions, which, kept alive 
by terror and suspicion, as well as by the repetition of wrongs, 
would rankle into malignant hatred. Thus the charities of 
life, that benevolence without which all semblance of virtue 
is worthless, will be extinguished by the perpetual hostilities, 
the treachery, the violence, and the vindictive retaliation of 
wrongs which must become the portion of the race. Friend- 
ship can exist but in name, for the nobler sentiments, endeared 
by common principles and tastes, could find no congenial dwell- 
ing place among men. If confederations exist which usurp 
that title, they are but leagues of defence and aggression, with 
no higher bond of union. In such a state of things what hope 
of improvement is left the race, or how will they ever emerge 
from barbarism? ‘If the attachments of home could exert their 
influence they would, doubtless, be beneficial, and might tend 
to arrest the degeneracy; but the migratory tastes, caused by 
habits of rapid locomotion, lead to incessant changes of resi- 
dence, admitting no fixed resting place, no home, where the 
endearments of the family circle might soothe their rugged 
breasts. Hence the gentler feelings and sympathies that give 
a charm to civilized life exert no ameliorating influence, be- 
cause, having no congenial society, they wither and expire. 
A savage, vindictive ferocity must become the dominant char- 
acteristic, by which those milder traits, nourished in the shades 
of domestic life, are blasted and consumed under its control. 
What cruelties will be practiced, what promiscuous massacres 
perpetrated, on those whom the fate of war places in the vic- 
tors’ power! The atrocities committed by our North Ameri- 
can Indians, when bent on vengeance, are a faint image of 
what we may conjecture the winged savages would display. 

We have supposed that some form of government and laws 
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must necessarily exist, but, with influences so adverse, they 
could hardly advance much beyond what marauding hordes 
possess when banded into tribes, and obeying chieftains whose 
authority is requisite for the concert of action essential to 
effective attack and defence. Repugnance to patient, station- 
ary toil, with the temptation to predatory habits, would, in 
general, prevent the accumulation of necessaries beyond the 
wants of the hour, and thus leave no leisure for the reflection 
required to expand the mind and render it capable of compre- 
hensive views. * Locality and circumstance might, indeed, make 
a difference. In a highly fertile region, abounding in fruits 
and flocks, and yielding abundant returns to agriculture, espe- 
cially if an island of moderate size, or a limited tract partly 
insulated by deserts, population would be denser, and the 
migratory habits of the people in a measure checked. There, 
it is probable, more order would reign, and murder, and other 
crimes destructive of society, be repressed, since a vigorous 
police would be forced upon them by necessity. Under its 
shadow a sort of stern patriotism might, as with the old Spar- 
tans, become a national point of honor, but probably more 
resembling the feeling which binds a robber clan together than 
any enlightened or virtuous sentiment. It would, however, 
have its value, although without the pressure of external peril, 
enforcing union and fidelity as essential to the common gafety, 
the principle would doubtless be a feeble check to broils, fac- 
tions, and seditious disturbances, and other crimes dangerous 
to the community. Wars with their neighbors, moreover, 
would be almost incessant; and if conquered tribes were sub- 
jugated, the coercive force required to hold them in subjection 
would find constant employment in quieting insurrections, and 
crushing attempts to break the yoke. Perpetual watch must 
also be kept against nocturnal bands gliding stealthily through 
the air, and making sudden descents upon the pastures, fields, 
and orchards. Thus, if such a favored nation had less of 
internal disorder than the rest, their hostilities with rebellious 
vassals and external foes would still be incessant, and their 
characters receive a cast little less savage than those of their 
3 
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congeners. War is the fount of vice and crime, and war would 
be the normal condition of such a people. 

The battles would, of course, be fought mainly in the air. 
Indeed, it would be a high point of strategy for warriors on 
the wing to surprise their enemies on the ground. Dashing 
down from a lofty height, they would acquire great velocity 
by the descent, and could then change their course at will to 
a horizontal or upward direction without material loss. If 
their foes should take the alarm and rise, they must traverse 
some space before gaining their full speed, which even then 
could never compete with that of an impetuous swoop from 
above. Their superiority in actual swiftness must, for the 
time, give an advantage like that which light cavalry has over 
infantry with equal arms. 

The air, however, ‘ heaven’s wide champain,’ is the field on 
which these great battles will be fought, though all the pre- 
liminaries must be arranged on the earth. There, retired from 
hostile view, they may hold at leisure their councils of war, 
settle their plans, muster and inspect the troops and issue 
instructions to the officers; thus avoiding unnecessary fatigue 
and keeping their wings fresh and vigorous for the actual con- 
flict. Of course, scouts must meantime reconnoitre and senti- 
nels keep watch, to give a timely warning if the foe should 
attempt a surprise. Their preparations are completed at last, 
and an order issued to advance. At the word the winged 
warriors wave their pinions simultaneously and spring into the 
air. Their first object is to gain a sufficient elevation. For this 
purpose they soar around in ascending spirals till they reach 
the height desired, which we may suppose is near the clouds, 
for such is the common range of the condor’s flight. Then 
launching forward, they glide rapidly on motionless wings, 
without exertion, and with increasing speed, along a line de- 
clining below the horizontal level, and thus approach the 
expected battlefield. It cannot be supposed their designs are 
unknown to the enemy, who, on his part, has been anxiously 
maturing his measures of defense. His scouts having now 
given notice of the foe’s approach, the order is issued to pre- 
pare for battle; and far off in the distance an observer might 
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see the dark cloud of the opposing host leave the earth and 
rise into the air, with an uncertain, wavering motion, caused 
by the separate subdivisions of the army, which, within their 
respective limits, flap their wings and circle round, as their 
enemies did, to gain an equal elevation. As the rival squad- 
rons approach, manceuvering for position begins, in which 
magnificent aerial evolutions are exhibited. The wind and 
the sun determine advantages of position, and the rectification 
of casual disorder in the lines, the counteraction of adverse 
strategy, and other changes demanded by the emergencies of 
battle, give scope to rapid combinations of movements, far 
surpassing those displayed by fleets at sea; while efforts to 
break the hostile lines, to direct a whirlwind of troops upon 
the weaker points, or without fatal confusion in the ranks to 
gain a height from which they may fall like an avalanche upon 
the foe, afford a still wider field for skill in military movements 
and combinations. Yet it is not likely that large armies would 
often, if ever, be brought to confront each other, or that the 
skill would exist to marshal the forces into ‘ranks and squad- 
rons and right form of war.’ Such might sometimes be found 
in countries where a richer territory and a denser population 
forced upon the people advances toward civilization not made 
elsewhere. But, in general, it is probable little strategy or 
manceuvering would be employed, individual prowess deciding 
the day, as on the battle plains of Troy. The fierce combat- 
ants engage in desperate personal conflicts, grappling with 
each other in the air, and falling together, struggling and flut- 
tering, to the earth. In these rencounters, before the actual 
death struggle begins, it is the aim of each to rise above the 
other, and gain a vantage-point from which a fatal swoop may 
bemade. This proves to the utmost their powers of wing, and 
‘ calls forth efforts in which the exciting contests between the 
falcon and the heron, so often witnessed in former days, are 
displayed on a grander scale, and with a more tragic catastro- 
phe impending. 

In the earlier annals of the race only their natural arms, 
with clubs and stones, might be employed; but possessing, as 
we have supposed, some knowledge of the mechanic arts, they 
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could not long be confined to such rude weapons. The bow 
would probably be soon introduced, and other projectiles add 
their destructive powers. With these something of general- 
ship in stealing unperceived upon an enemy while secure and 
defenseless, and escaping unharmed after injuries inflicted, 
may come into use among their leaders ; but those large com- 
binations and plans of campaign which our great commanders 
form would doubtless surpass the comprehension of these rude 
tribes. 

We believe, indeed, that the gift of wings would be quite 
as inauspicious to the higher intellectual powers as to the 
moral character; and that it is doubtful whether any portion 
of the race would ever quite emerge from barbarism. Their 
minds, it is true, being composed of like elements with ours, 
and similarly fashioned, must seek light and exercise; and the 
stimulus of active and energetic lives may in some inferior 
departments train them to great efficiency. But such training 
will not be of the character that elevates man as a reasoning 
being, or tends to the progressive improvement of the race, 
As this is not a random opinion, but adopted deliberately, on 
consideration of the causes which under the conditions assumed 
would mould the mind and guide its development, and as the 
question in itself is of much interest, the reader will pardon 
its more extended consideration. 

The mind in judging pursues two distinct methods, involving 
processes so diverse as seem almost to require different facul- 
ties. In the first, the subject is surveyed in a rapid glance, 
and as if by instinct a practical conclusion is reached, which 
is but a sort of average drawn from particulars — a proximate 
result, deduced by feeling rather than by reasoning. In the 
other, the mind proceeds cautiously, step by step, disentangling 
« principle from its accidental circumstances, and by an effort 
of imagination, if actual experiment is precluded, divining its 
effects under new combinations. In the first, association is the 
guiding principle; in the second, though blended with others, 
it is chiefly abstraction, or mental separation of certain charac- 
teristics from the actual mass of details. A familiar illustra 
tion may render the distinction more intelligible. 
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When an archer designs to strike a target, he must first 
correctly estimate the distance, not in feet and inches, but in 
that quick perception which finds no expression in words. 
Facility in doing this is the effect of habit. Innumerable 
observations and experiments, not only in practising archery, 
but in a thousand unconscious instances in daily life, have 
given him what is called an accurate eye, which the careful 
attention forced upon him by the use of the bow has improved. 
With his estimate of the target’s distance must be combined 
another as to its position above or below the horizontal line. 
Next, he must determine what force of projection to give his 
arrow, what elevation is required to countervail the descent 
caused by gravitation, and what impulsive force his acquaint- 
ance with his own bow, and his sense of exertion in drawing 
it, teach him the arrow is about to receive. Lastly, his eye, 
though fixed on the mark, perceives the general direction of 
the arrow; and this, combined with the muscular feeling that 
accompanies the act, apprises him whether the aim is correct. 
All these separate judgments on independent points, each 
deduced from details too numerous and too subtle to recount, 
the mind, assisted by habit, and guided by associations spring- 
ing from former experience, combines instantaneously into the 
conclusion which is to find its practical expression in the shot 
he is about to make; while, to insure success, the hand must 
also conform its action to the mental calculation. Here we 
have a familiar example of a complex intellectual process, 
resulting in a practical decision, all within a space too short 
for even the simplest form of logical reasoning. 

Of the second method by which the mind reaches its con- 
clusions, we have said that abstraction is a principal character- 
istic. By this we mean the power of detaching ‘mentally 
certain particulars from their actual connections, in order to 
consider them separately, or place them in imaginary combi- 
nations. Brutes possess the power, if at all, in only its lowest 
stage; but the savage as well as the sage employs it, the 
difference being in degree, as to Which the disparity among 
men is extremely great. A very simple illustration may here 
also be of use. 
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We will suppose our archer is a man of a rude and primitive 
race, who uses, at first, unfeathered arrows. He observes, 
however, that they are apt to turn aside from the mark — to 
sail, as the boys express it; or that the smaller end switches 
around in such a way as both to shorten the range and impair 
the accuracy of the shot. The subject interests him, so that 
he dwells upon it without effort, and his untrained mind casts 
feebly about to find some way of meeting this difficulty. At 
length he recollects that he has seen a broken bough with a 
few leaves at the end fall with a smooth and equable motion 
stem foremost to the earth; then he recalls how true to the 
line a tall stalk of grass or straight dead weed, with a feathery 
tuft at the top, can be thrown from the hand. Pondering 
these examples, some dim conception of the physical forces, 
combined to produce the result, leads him to try the effect of 
a light wisp of dried grass tied to the end of his arrow. The 
success of the experiment surprises and delights him; and 
from this point easy stages conduct him to the highest improve- 
ment of his weapon. Here we have abstraction employed in 
searching for general truth exhibited in a rudimentary shape. 
The savage is unpracticed in the inquiry, and has no rules to 
guide him. The examples occur almost spontaneously, though 
suggested by his recognition of the universal law, that like 
effects imply similarity of cause; but, in discerning the analogy 
and projecting a new application of the complex principle, he 
acted, in his degree, the part of a philosopher. 

In this process (to define the term with more precision) the 
mind, in distinguishing the important from the immaterial 
circumstances, employs analysis, though the actual separation 
is more pgoperly abstraction; while the new mental combina- 
tion is an act of synthesis. The method which these operations 
constitute is that which chiefly distinguishes man as a reason- 
ing being. It is the method of philosophy, of invention, of 
originality, of profound research —that by which principles are 
eliminated and general laws discovered; and, hough tending 
often to visionary and impractical habits, it is characteristic of 
minds of the greatest breadth and depth. 

In the other case, the controlling principle is what, with a 
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somewhat restricted meaning, we have called association. It 
is the tendency which a present complex impression has, by its 
resemblance to others that are past, to place the mind in a sort 
of unison with the subject; so that its perceptions are quick 
and exact, and, aided by habit, suggest an instant practical 
conclusion; a conclusion which, though a mere general estimate 
not susceptible of verbal expression, is often singularly accurate. 
The subject is viewed in its composite and relative aspects, 
embracing a number of particulars surveyed at a glance, all 
contributing to the result, but not al! consciously observed ; 
because the attention is engrossed by the external object, and 
that reflex action by which the mind takes note of itself is 
feebly employed. This process,.we think, may be called 
synopsis, or a collective view, rather than synthesis, the act of 
combination ; since the mind arranges nothing, displaces noth- 
ing, but, after fixing the attention, is quite passive, both in its 
perception of the points in the case and in the conclusion 
which instantly follows. 

Thought and study may even obstruct the process and disturb 
the judgment; for the directing power of association is impaired 
if the free, spontaneous succession of ideas is interrupted. 
Analysis, or separate animadversion, is equally injurious ; since 
the parts must be viewed in combination, so that their proper 
relations may be seen and their general effect strike the mind. 
Thus our Indians, it is said, follow an obscure trail, not by 
examining particular signs, but by glancing rapidly along the 
route, and thus embracing in one view a number of trivial 
appearances which together afford sufficient traces, but lose 
their effect if observed in detail. Our practical judgments of 
men and things partake much of the same character. Innu- 
merable observations, now forgotten, but bequeathing a sort 
of regulative instinct, form the mind to that quick intuitive 
perspicuity, that clear and ready common sense, which is so 
valuable in the affairs of life. 

The faculty we are considering is of absolute necessity, sup- 
plying an earliest and must indispensable knowledge. For 
this cause, probably, it was made universal, and perhaps for a 
similar reason its action is, like that of the vital organs, spon- 
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taneous, because it could not safely be entrusted to a principle 

so fitful and inconstant as human volition. Yet its function is 

not simply elementary; for it pervades almost the entire do- 

main of thought, and, excepting the pure mathematics, there is 

scarcely a department of imagination, taste or reason, in which 

its power is not felt. In belles-lettres, in the fine arts, in the 

conventional proprieties of life, in the realms of taste, and, in 

short, wherever the mind judges by a sort of sentiment spring- 

ing from association, or in action exhibits a graceful facility 

which cannot be taught by rule, it is, though not the intelligence 
that originates or discovers the principles, the presiding spirit 
that directs their practical application. It is also the source 
of the skill which men display in business affairs, where shrewd- 
ness, tact, and address, in dealing with principles familiarly 
known, are employed, and not those higher qualities of reason 
which break through the customary routine in search of undis- 
covered truths. Moreover, when general principles have been 
evolved by the slow process of reasoning, if the mind survey 
them in combination, it may, by the faculty in question, seize 
their prevailing analogies, and thus rise to the conception of 
higher laws, which subsequent investigation must unfold and 
demonstrate; for in all researches not absolutely empirical 
some surmise of the truth must precede the discovery. Such 
comprehensive generalizations require minds of a large grasp, 
and trained to the study of philosophic analogies. Yet this 
faculty, which, when employed on material superior to what 
it can itself originate, serves so important an end in the high- 
est departments of thought, is possessed by man in common 
-with the brutes. They, too, in the same way acquire correct- 
ness of judgment by familiarity with subjects level to their 
capacities, in regard to which a man of less practical experi- 
ence may sometimes wisely defer to them. An old dog that 
has long hunted the fox shows a sagacity in divining where he 
is likely to lurk, or by what device he may have baffled the 
hounds, superior in some instances to that of his master, the 
judgment in such cases being an instantaneous impulse, and 
not an inference of reasoning. Let us suggest an illustration: 
A dog in full course has to cross a stream too wide to be 
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cleared at a bound; but there is a stone in the middle above 
the surface on which he leaps, and from it springs to the other 
bank. In determining its distance, and the elevation and im- 
pulsive force he must give his body, he has no need to recall 
previous leaps, and judge from his successes and failures in 
them what the present case requires. Such particulars, the 
experience of his puppyhood, are long since forgotten, but a 
quick, practical instinct survives, as a spirit distilled, which 
regulates his notions far better than the reasoning of a Newton 
could do. So as to the archer in the former case. Suppose, 
again, the dog is pursuing a hare. If an old hunter, he has 
formerly been baffled, when secure of his prey, by her sud- 
denly crouching, while his impetuosity carried him far beyond. 
Warned by experience, therefore, he grows more vigilant, and 
is careful not to overrun his game, though the precaution 
somewhat abates his speed. On previous occasions, also, the 
hare may have eseaped into a briery thicket, where he was un- 
able to follow; in consequence, if he sees her course veering 
round to such a place, he is prompted to head her off, and thus 
prevent the apprehended result. But the savage, in pursuing 
such prey as he can overtake, has had similar experience, which 
has also borne fruit of just the same kind. Imagine, however, 
another case, which may serve to distinguish such unreasoning 
impulses from the regulated logical process employed by the 
mind in searching for truth. The man is hunting with his 
dog, and the hare takes refuge in a hollow tree. The dog is 
completely at fault. He barks, snuffs into the hollow, scratches 
at the root, runs round the tree as if to explore every part, and 
then returns to pass through the same routine. His master is 
at first equally perplexed. He, however, tries to study out the 
case and devise a remedy, of which the dog has no conception. 
We will suppose the man is without an axe to cut down the 
tree, and the expedient, sometimes used, of twisting a stick 
into the fur, and thus drawing forth the hare, is unknown to 
him. Searching, however, for a device to meet the emergency, 
some dim apprehension of a general cause, which may subserve 
his need, suggests that he has at times been driven half-stifled 
out of his hut by smoke from the fire on the floor. He tries to 
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bring that case into comparison with the present, but the points 
of difference embarrass him, and to his untrained intellect ren- 
der it noeasy task. He seems for an instant to apprehend the 
principle involved in that case as possibly available in this, and 
then his perception becomes darkened, and his mind entangled 
among the irrelevant circumstances. He continnes to ponder, 
however, till what is casual and immaterial partially recedes, and 
the general law assumes more distinct relief, when his thoughts 
take a definite shape, which in words might be nearly thus: I 
have been sickened and half-suffocated with smoke in my hut; 
_now, if I make a fire in this hollow the smoke will rise up to 
the hare, and, perhaps, she will become too sick to keep her 
hold, when, of course, she must fall. Following this idea, he 
kindles a fire by the friction of dried wood, and, gathering 
sticks and dried leaves, he produces a dense smoke which, as 
he anticipated, rises into the hollow. Ina short time the hare 
falls swooning, and the huntsman secures his prize. Mean- 
while the dog has watched the proceeding without conception 
of its object; but he sees the result, and some association is 
formed connecting it with the previous process. This is deep. 
ened by repeated similar observations, for, of course, his mas- 
ter continues to use the expedient so happily invented. But 
the man and his dog at length hunt another hare, that escapes 
into a hole running downward between two rocks. The well- 
known device recurs to the huntsman, who is about to employ 
it, when he remembers that as smoke naturally rises, it can- 
not, in this case, reach his game. Pausing and pondering the 
means of forcing the smoke downward, it occurs to him that 
even if the hare were to swoon as before she would remain 
still at the bottom of the burrow, and not be brought within 
reach of his arm. He, therefore, concludes, reluctantly, that 
he is without resource, and must give up his prey. The dog, 
however, has no thought of the kind. The general resemblance 
to the other cases wakens the association and suggests the same 
remedy, while the essential difference, which the man’s better 
intellect perceives, passes his comprehension. Seeing his mas- 
ter hesitate, therefore, and confident himself what ought to be 
done, he runs off and brings back a mouthful of leaves and 
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rubbish for kindling a fire, for which his master pats and 
applauds him, though he knows that the service is vain. 

It is only on subjects made familiar by experience that 
judgments formed from the impulse of association are entitled 
to respect. Placed in circumstances materially different, its 
sagacity is gone, and, what is worse, the instinctive sense that 
issues from one class of experiences, misled by general resem- 
blances veiling a false analogy, may act with equal decision 
in cases where it is wholly deceptive. Thus, a child may esti- 
mate correctly the size and distance of objects as ordinarily 
seen on the ground, but his data are different as to those seen 
in the air, or across water; yet he decides not less confidently 
in the latter case till repeated mistakes have taught him cau- 
tion. So, too, being familiar with his home and its localities, 
the points of the compass are mentally arranged with refer- 
ence to‘them; they serve him as guides and landmarks, and 
by them his conceptions of direction are determined. Yet, 
unaware of their importance, he thinks he knows, without 
their aid, the different cardinal points intuitively. If lost in 
the woods he feels no uncertainty, but will almost believe the 
sun is out of its place rather than admit his confident impres- 
sion is wrong. Similar mistakes we often witness in the world. 
Men who’ have acquired intelligence, skill, and prompt and 
clear apprehension in matters within their sphere, will often 
carry the same dogmatic confidence into subjects to which they 
are comparatively strangers, forgetting the difference between 
familiar experience on the one hand and almost total igno- 
rance on the other. In such cases they are but as intelligent 
animals, possessing useful, practical talent within its range, 
but unable to judge themselves, or to measure their own capa- 
cities, and, therefore, must be properly estimated by men of 
larger minds. 

Though the two methods we have considered are in them- 
selves so different, there is really no incompatibility ; for, in 
reasoning, the mind usually adopts both, not at the same in- 
stant, but in rapid succession interchanging the two. Nor does 
the difference necessarily embrace the materials of thought, 
since the Jess logical process may employ elements of the 
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highest dignity and importance. Whatever ideas are 
familiar as to be apprehended by a quick, allusive glance, 
though drawn originally from the deepest abstract thought, 
may be combined in that general view which supplies the 
instant decision. Still, either process predominating in the 
mind will produce its characteristic difference. One, guided 
by mental routine, comprehending intuitively, within certain 
limits, the circumstances of particular cases, and therefore 
prompt and sagacious in dealing with passing conjunctures, 
fosters vigilant and versatile attention. The other, slow and 
pondering, neglecting the actual to explore the possible, 
though often able, by its grasp of broad principles, to devise 
expedients in extraordinary cases where forms and routine 
fail, yet generates habits of inobservance, unreadiness and 
dreamy abstraction. The former promotes success in life by 
address and management, by administrative talent applied to 
familiar facts and rules, by employing ‘a number of little and 
scarce-discerned virtues, or rather faculties and customs, that 
make men fortunate.’ The other, speculating on universal 
principles and immutable laws, on abstract and neceésary 
truths, seeks to enlarge the known and the practicable by new 
discoveries, or to establish received opinions on a basis of pure 
reason. Yet the two may and should be blended without 
mutual disparagement, of which Socrates, Bacon, Napoleon, 
and others, have furnished illustrious examples. Nor is the 
predominance of either any certain measure of actual ability, 
since infirm minds may have a speculative cast, while minds 
of breadth and force may be wholly practical, although in the 
latter case there is, perhaps, some waste of powers designed 
by nature for nobler ends. 

But, to return from this digression, the condition of our fly- 
ing men will necessarily develop certain faculties which are 
least favorable to the advancement of the race. The qualities 
most valued among them will be those of the daring and suc- 
cessful] partizan warrior. A quick eye, a prompt hand, a 
strong arm, and a brave heart, are their patents of nobility. 
If to these are added those traits which assert command over 


1 Bacon’s Essays, No. XL. 
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rude guerrilla forces, and give success to predatory enterprises, 
their possessor will be marked as a dominant spirit among his 
tribe. Hence incessant vigilance to detect and foil the enemy’s 
designs, quick apprehension to seize the conjuncture and de- 
vise a plan of defence or attack, and prompt decision to grasp 
the occasion and use it to the utmost— these are the intel- 
lectual traits that will be most esteemed and receive the 
highest training. But these respect only the actual and the 
instant, and pay no regard to those broader general laws of 
which transient phenomena are mere casual effects. For this 
reason those fierce and restless spirits will search out no recon- 
dite truth, because the slow, laborious process of linking idea 
to idea by deep and patient thought, till results are reached 
quite beyond the range of untutored acumen, could find 
neither leisure nor scope of exercise, nor receive sympathy, nor 
even toleration, if it were employed. Thus no stores of wis- 
dom could be accumulated which later generations might put 
to use, all acquisitions being but personal accomplishments, 
which must perish with their possessor. Old men who had 
seen much, when rendered inactive by old age, might some- 
times condense their experience into aphorisms, but these 
would be merely short moral sayings and maxims of little 
profundity; they might have their use in shaping vague no- 
tions, floating dimly before younger men, in teaching them to 
profit by observation, and sometimes in stimulating a waver- 
ing resolution as with ‘a spur on the sides of the intent,’ 
which, though of some value to the individual, could contri- 
bute but little to the community. But researches into the 
secrets of nature those rude and haughty warriors would de- 
spise as a dreamy waste of time; and since, even in the best- 
constituted minds, no conception of the benefit could well 
arise by anticipation, none could have a motive to undertake 
the ungrateful task. 

Nor could individuals accomplish much, though forced to 
inactivity by congenital or accidental inability to fly. If not 
destroyed by their barbarous kindred, a galling sense of infe- 
riority, chafing perpetually against their chains, might engen- 
der a moody, envious misanthropy fatal to the serene medita- 
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tion from which benefits would be likely to flow. Or, if the 
physical defect, when combined with some happier and more 
reflective temper, produced a degree of enlightenment supe. 
rior to that of the community, the thoughtful man would stil] 
want appreciative disciples. The process of proving tasks the 
faculties less than original discovery, but demands greater 
mastery of the subject, as the mind must have explored the 
ground so as to move steadily forward to the end in view, in- 
stead of wandering uncertainly about in tentative excursions, 
often retracing its steps before alighting on the object sought. 
Then his demonstrations, however clear, would demand a large 
portion cf his own intelligence in the hearers if they thor- 
oughly comprehended it, a condition it would be vain to 
anticipate. Another consideration we will suggest, but not 
discuss, as it would lead to too great a length. If thé arti- 
ficial training, which in brutes produces a habit acting with 
the precision and certainty of an instinct, is continued through 
a series of generations, the impression sometimes becomes 
hereditary in the race. Of this the pointer dog is an illustra- 
tion. It seems as if, in that system of probabilities which ap- 
pears to regulate nature’s decrees, the long continuance of the 
external influences argues a permanent change of condition, of 
which the new necessities are best met by making the acquire- 
ment of the individual the inherited portion of the race. Now, 
it is possible that, by some similar principle, the aptitude for 
abstract inquiries found in cultivated nations may be what 
Bacon calls his own philosophy, ‘ the birth of time’—a quality 
and efficiency progressively increasing till the maximum devel- 
opment is reached. If this be so in any considerable degree, 
it follows that no Aristotle could arise among a barbarous peo- 
ple— not only because of adverse influences, but because the 
hereditary iutellect of the race is not sufficiently matured. 
Consequently, those dispersed examples of stationary, reflective 
men of the flying species would want the native ability, even 
under better auspices, to infuse much beneficial leaven into 
the mass. Some simple inventions might be produced, which 
would be eagerly seized without a thoaght of the vast resources 
of science still unexplored, while the authors would be despised 
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by their haughty kindred for their helpless inactivity, and re- 
garded, perhaps, with an evil eye for the strange, sinister talent 
they seemed to evince. 

All these evils must spring from that baneful facility of loco- 
motion conferred by the gift of flight. Nor could any advan- 
tages or attractions of place supply an adequate remedy, for, if 
possessed of wings, and freedom to use them, no influences 
could make man a stationary, contemplative being. Migratory 
birds may have strong local attachments, and return annually 


‘to the same haunts. But they obey simply an instinct, acting 


with the precision of a fixed cause, without varying fancies 
and mutable caprices to disturb it. Man, however, obstructed 
as he is in locomotion, is prone to become a vagrant; give 
him wings and he must cease to be domestic and reflective, 
and family relations lose their plastic power upon his char- 
acter. 

A few passing words as to one particular in which we might 
be disposed to envy the flying men. The diversified landscape 
and magnificent breadth of horizon offered to view, while sail- 
ing with supreme dominion through the azure deep of air, we 
are apt to imagine would afford inexhaustible enjoyment of 
an elevated kind. This we think is an illusion. Waiving the 
fact that a true taste for the beautiful in nature is the senti- 
ment, not of the savage, but of the man of cultivated intellect, 
we would advert to the influence of old custom in render- 
ing the mind indifferent to all such sources of interest. Fa- 
miliar from infancy with all his eye can embrace in such a 
survey, the flying man must regard a daily as a monotonous 
scene. Besides, for ‘another reason, it is probable the sub- 
limity of the view would be lost upon him. Burke has said 
that terror is essential to the sublime; of course not actual fear, 
which in any degree is a weak and cowering emotion far re- 
moved from the noble, poetic sentiment, but that softened, 
reflected form which comes through the medium of imagina- 
tion. His opinion has been censured, yet we think it is true 
as applied to a large class of images accounted sublime. We, 
however, prefer the term awe to terror, since the feeling is so 
far refined from personal respects that the sense of danger, if it 
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form a part, is scarcely discernible. The ocean seen in g 
calm may fill the mind, though not recognizing the source of 
the emotion, with associations drawn from ideas that make it 
the ‘dread eternal deep’—a sleeping power of fearfully de. 
structive energy. So, in gazing at the stars, conceptions of 
the interminable spaces they fill, suggesting the Creator's 
power, man’s insignificance, and his responsibility to a Deity 
of attributes so tremendous, may fill the soul with an emotion 
of awe which predominates in that sense of sublimity inspired 
by the scene. So, too, in looking down from a great height, 
associations issuing from some imagined danger of falling, 
though the idea is not consciously present, may impart to the 
view so much of awe as to make it in a measure sublime. 
This emotion, with its tendency to elevate and distend the 
mind, may be felt, perhaps, by savages, even if the applica- 
tion of such beauty as embraces higher elements than mere 
color, the simplest symmetry of forms, and rude imitation of 
figures, is quite beyond their reach. But the winged man, 
though soaring just below the clouds, could have no concep- 
tion of the danger of falling. Accustomed from childhood to 
look down from the loftiest heights with perfect exemption 
from the sense of insecurity, no such apprehension could 
arise. The view would, therefore, have nothing to inspire 
awe, and the poetical sublime, consequently, want its vital 
essence. 

Agitated, then, by continual bad passions, living lives of 
violence and rapine, their minds poisoned by suspicion and 
revenge, without religion, without the soothing, softening 
affections of social and domestic life, without intellectual 
tastes, and without those musing, poetic imaginings, those 
‘dreams that wave before the half shut eye,’ which create an 
ideal world in which the heart sometimes finds the repose that 
is banished from the real one, they would be deprived of all 
the sources from which happiness could flow. In limited 
regions, with dense population, and some form of organized 
government, certain bandit virtues, as courage, fidelity, public 
spirit, and patriotism, might exist in an imperfect and vitiated 
form; but all the domestic endearments, the social amenities, 
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the refined, poetic susceptibilities, which give a charm to bet- 
ter conditions of society, would necessarily be wanting. In 
Goldsmith’s words: 


‘Some sterner virtues, on the mountain’s breast, 
May sit like falcons cowering o’er the nest; 
But all the gentle morals, such as play 
Through life’s more cultivated walks, and charm the way, 
These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly 
To sport and flutter in a kinder sky.’ 


In their families the men would be cruel tyrants, the women, 
as with all savages, animals, degraded below their appropriate 
sphere, and deprived of the respectful courtesy which is at 
once the tribute due to refined sentiment, and the atmosphere 
in which alone it can be nurtured into its proper influence. 
They would, therefore, love their own self-esteem, and have 
scarcely a motive for the preservation of that high moral 
purity which, if it existed, the ruder sex would so ill appre- 
ciate. 

It would thus seem that the lapse of centuries could do 
nothing to raise their character and ameliorate their condition. 
They would still remain a wretched and depraved race, whom 
it might be a merciful decree to extinguish totally in one gen- 
eral catastrophe. 

Yet we think a single hope remains for them, one possible 
way by which the unhappy race may escape the doom involved 
in a physical organization that seems, as if in mockery, to ally 
them with beings of a sphere above their own. But it is by 
developing a phasis of life far different from what has hitherto 
occupied our attention. 

The penal decree denounced against Adam was that he 
should till the ground from which he was taken, and in the 
sweat of his brow eat bread till he returned to his original 
dust. This decree is made more absolute against the winged 
men, because by the conditions assumed bread is to them an in- 
dispensable want which no other food can supply. They must, 
therefore, labor for their subsistence. But labor for labor’s 
sake, Locke truly observes, is against nature, and we may safely 
conclude that an impatient, self-willed, rapacious, marauding 
4 
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race would, if possible, evade the necessity whenever they find 
it. Now, since in every government criminals must be pun. 
ished, it would soon occur to those in power that the best 
policy would in most cases be, not to put them to death, but 
to make them labor for the common benefit. With these, 
prisoners of war would be joined, for, however cruel in their 
vengeance, the plea of selfish interest would prevail with the 
victors to save a portion alive. In this way slavery would be 
introduced, and become an important institution of the State, 
But slaves will naturally seek to escape, to prevent which, and 
keep them steadily to their work, their wings, we will assume, 
are amputated. The same servile condition is inherited by 
their offspring, and a like decree of mutilation enforced against 
them. We have thus a race of serfs attached to the soil, dis- 
tinguished by a mark of ignominy, serving both as a badge 
of their degrade@#state, and as a means of keeping them hope- 
lessly in it. 

We regard such a consequence as, under the circumstances, 
not a contingent or probable, but a certain result. We know 
enough, both of human nature and of man’s actual history, to 
pronounce confidently that, in the case assumed, such an insti- 
tution must arise, and, in many instances, if not universally, 
be perpetuated by the means described. We may also pre- 
dict, in accordance with known physiological laws, that the 
enslaved race will gradually undergo a remarkable change. 
In the course of generations the muscles which nature de- 
signed to move the wings, made powerless by disuse, shrink 
and dwindle; the bones to which they are attached grow pro- 
gressively smaller; all the organization designed to subserve 
the power of flight suffers simultaneously a gradual diminu- 
tion, till the subject race becomes as widely distinct from their 
lords in form and appearance as inrank. The institution also 
reacts upon the master. Labor of every kind being held de- 
grading, and war the only employment worth his attention, he 
grows more haughty, imperious, passionate, and intolerant of 
opposition. At the same time a certain rude dignity marks 
his bearing as the martial cast of his character becomes more 
absolute, and his proud self-estimation, moulded into some- 
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thing like a law of honor, maintains a more habitual sway. 
Perhaps the hard oppression of the slaves may find some miti- 
gation in the contemptuous indifference of their lords, who, 
engaged in constant warfare, have little leisure for the bar- 
barities that savages delight to inflict; but then the slaves are 
placed under the control of overseers and task-masters that 
make them serve with rigor, as the Egyptians did the Israelites 
of old. It is, however, scarcely in human nature, to whatever 
depths degraded, to bear galling oppression without secretly 
studying the means of breaking the yoke. We may, there- 
fore, assume that repeated insurrectionary attempts will be 
made. These are crushed by the irresistible power of the 
winged tyrants, and the only effect is to bring fearful punish- 
ment on the victims, and to rivet their chains by a more des- 
potic police. Still, however, it is admissible to suppose that 
in some decisive struggle a nation of hereditary enemies to 
their masters leagues with the insurgents to give them the 
victory ; and, after exterminating part of their foes, and en- 
slaving the rest, they, in the complacent exultation of the 
hour, concede to their humble allies the right of living to 
themselves, freed from heavier burdens than, perhaps, a yearly 
tribute of corn. Having thus won their freedom, the liberated 
slaves proceed at once to provide themselves with arms and 
armor, to strengthen their huts so that they cannot easily be 
forced, and, by strong and slanting roofs, to render them more 
nearly proof against stones let fall from above. Caves are also 
excavated in hillsides, with fortified entrances, and portholes 
through which an attacking foe may be shot with pointed and 
perhaps poisoned arrows. Stores of provisions and fuel are 
accumulated and safely deposited, together with such muni- 
tions of war as they have learned to use, so that a protracted 
siege may be borne if necessary. Thus they are enabled to 
resist all attempts to subject them again to the dominion of 
the winged race. Such efforts from time to time are made, 
but the vigilance of the newly freed people, who have learned 
by ages of slavery to value liberty, baffles the designs of their 
enemies, and their deadly aim soon teaches the invaders to 


keep cautiously beyond the reach of their shafts. Soaring 
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high in the air, they attempt to drop stones upon their foes 
below; but by this means not much is accomplished, for the 
exertion of carrying stones to such a height, from the distant 
localities where only it would be safe to collect them, so limits 
the operation that this sort of artillery is no very formidable 
battery, especially as those below, with proper vigilance, can 
generally step aside and avoid the threatened stroke. Their 
arrows, which are weapons of the flying race also, are more 
dangerous, and make sheltered places necessary from which 
the shots may be returned with the least possible exposure of 
the person. For a time the terrestrial race are harassed by 
these and similar attempts to subjugate them, but at length a 
period arrives when the flying hosts are driven quite beyond 
their territories, and only appear in the sudden descents for 
purposes of plunder. But watch-towers are established along 
the frontier, with other posts of observation in convenient 
places; from these concerted signals give warning of the 
enemy’s approach. We may imagine the terror caused by a 
band of flying warriors soaring on their pinions above the 
settlements; how the women and children hurry in dismay 
to places of safety, while the men, encased, perhaps, in armor 
of tough bull’s hide, seize their bows and spiked arrows, and 
take their positions to wait the descent of the invaders within 
bowshot. 

We might, if necessary, still further develop the incon- 
veniences, the dangers, and the degradation, which must inevi- 
tably befall a race of flying mén. But it is not necessary. 
Indeed, if we have indulged in the foregoing trains of reflec- 
tion at all, this has been, not so much on account of the Duke 
of Argyll’s speculations, as of a little work entitled Zhe Coming 
Race. In this fanciful production the author is supposed to 
have discovered, in the interior of the earth, a race of flying 
men and women, who are supposed to possess very great 
advantages over those whom the Creator has placed on the 
surface of our planet. This work, which has been recently 
published, and which has already acquired a wide circulation, 
is well calculated to cause young people to sigh for wings like 
those of ‘the coming race.’ But the truth is, that our young 
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people are already too flighty, and if they only had wings 
what would become of the world? It is certain that God, 
who denies them nothing that is for their real good, has not 
given them wings, and that he commands them ‘to walk’ with 
him. This, in our present state of trial and probation, is their 
first and last duty ; and, if faithfully discharged here, may en- 
able them to fly hereafter, and that, too, with the aid of no 
other wings than those of thought. Let them, then, cultivate 
the wings of the soul, so that, after these gross, material bodies 
shall have given place to ethereal and perfectly beautiful ones, 
they may range, at will, from world to world, and forever feast 
on the glory of God as revealed in the infinitude of his works. 
This may, perhaps, be only a dream of the imagination, but, 
whether so or not, it will certainly fall far below the reality. 
For, if we serve the Father of Mercies here, we shall hereafter 
find, prepared for us, a state of bliss and glory, which infinitely 
transcends all that it has ever entered into the imagination of 
man to conceive. 





Art. II].— Meditations on the Essence of Christianity, and 
on the Religious Questions of the Day. By M. Guizot. 
Translated from the French under the superintendence of 
the author. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1865. 


‘Corrupt and enervated,’ says Edmond Scherer, ‘ society is 
passing through immense catastrophes—is falling in ruins; the 
iron harrow of revolution is breaking up mankind like clods 
of the field; in the bloody furrows germinate new races; the 
soul in the agony of its distress believes once more; it resumes 
its faith in virtue — it finds again the language of prayer. To 
the age of the Renaissance succeeded that of the Reformation ; 
to the Germany of Frederick the Great, the Germany of 1812. 
So faith springs up forever and ever out of its ashes. Ah, that 
it must be added, humanity rises again but to resume the 
march which has just been described. But can it be said of 
it, besides, that like this globe of ours it is making any move- 
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ment in advance while it is turning round itself, and if it does 
advance, toward what is its gravitation?’ We answer, toward 
the ‘Sun of penne, which has risen on humanity ‘ with 
healing in his wings,’ never more to set. 

‘The progress of Christianity is the progress of man.’ This 
is the sentiment which animated the first paper in the first 
number of our Review, on *‘ The Education of the World’; and 
all our subsequent readings and reflections have only served 
to exalt and to kindle this sentiment, more and more, into an 
article of faith. But here we must, at the outset, distinguish 
between Christianity and ecclesiastical organizations. The first 
is the gift of God; the last are the work of man. Everywhere 
we behold this divine gift, this heavenly treasure, in earthly 
vessels; and we everywhere behold it debased and disfigured 
by human errors and shortcomings. 

The Meditations of M. Guizot consist of two parts or phases: 
the ‘essence of Christianity, and ‘the religious questions of 
the day.’ These two parts or phases, especially as treated by 
him, run into each other and constitute one whole. But it is 
to the second part in particular—‘ the religious questions of 
the day ’— that we intend to direct the attention of our readers. 
In so doing it is not so much our object to niake his medita- 
tions the subject of criticism, as it is to make them the occa- 
sion of our own reflections on the great questions, or problems, 
by which the religious world is now so profoundly agitated. 

These questions, or problems, relate to the character and the 
destiny of the Church. What, then, is the Church, and where 
may it be found? ‘Lo!’ cries one, ‘it is here;’ and ‘lo!’ 
cries another, ‘it is there.’ But ¢he Church is everywhere. 
‘ Wherever two or three are gathered in my name, there am I 
in the midst of them,’ and there is ¢he Church. It may be 
small, insignificant, contemptible in the eyes of men, but in 
the sight of God it is of more value than many suns or sys- 
tems of material worlds. In other words, wherever there is 
sincere repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, there are the living ‘members of his mystical body.’ 
Whether Catholic, or Lutheran, or Calvinistic, or Episcopalian, 
or Methodist, they are all ‘ one in Christ,’ and their names are 
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‘written in the Lamb’s book of life.’ Whatever they may be 
as to their external form, their divisions or subdivisions, they 
are all members of ‘the great family of heaven and earth,’ 
which bears the name of Christ. As into whatever inlets, or 
bays, the ocean may flow, it is still one and indivisible in its 
nature and its essence; so wherever the spirit of Christ dwells 
or reigns there is his Church, one and indivisible. There is 
the one universal and most holy catholic Church. There is 
‘the body of Christ,’ which is without ‘ spot, wrinkle, or blem- 
ish’—‘the Lamb’s bride’—the Lamb’s most beautiful and 
blessed bride. No unclean thing is to be found therein, but 
only all such as, having on ‘the wedding garment’ of right- 
eousness and purity, are bound together ‘in the unity of the 
spirit and the bond of peace.’ Such is the Church invisible — 
invisible to all but the eye of God — except when it is rendered 
visible by holiness of life, and obedience to Christ as the King, 
the Priest, and the Prophet of his people. 

This view of the Church will not, we are aware, be agree- 
able to any denomination or sect, whether great or small, old 
or new, which claims for itself a monopoly of the divine prom- 
ises. But no inlet or bay, whatever it may call itself, is the 
ocean. In like manner, no denomination or sect, however 
lofty and exclusive its pretensions, is the Church. Though 
it may possess an outward unity the most perfect the eye ever 
looked upon, yet if it lack, or in so far as it lacks, ‘ the unity 
of the spirit and the bond of peace,’ it is not the‘Church of 
Christ. The great Church is one; the little churches are 
manifold. In the words of Milton, ‘ the spiritual eye may dis- 
cern more goodly and gracefully erected, than all the magnifi- 
cence of temple or tabernacle, such a heavenly structure of 
evangelical discipline, so diffusive of knowledge and charity 
to the prosperous increase and growth of the Church, that it 
cannot be wondered if that elegant and artful symmetry of 
the promised new temple in Ezekiel, and all the sumptuous 
- things under the law, were made .to signify the inward splen- 
dour and beauty of the Christian Church’! That is to say, the 
spiritual eye discerns neither the Catholic Church, nor the Pro- 


1 Reasons of Church Government, Chap. II. 
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testant Church, as such, but as running through all, and above 
all, the spiritual Church of Christ. 

Again, the same inspired and large-hearted poet, soaring 
above all the bitterness of sects and wretched janglings of 
men, useth these words: ‘ Truth, indeed, came once into the 
world with her Divine Master, and was a perfect shape most 
glorious to look on; but when he ascended, and his Apostles 
after him were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race 
of deceivers, who, as that story goes of the Egyptian Typhon 
with his conspirators, how they dealt with the good Osiris, 
took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely form into a thousand 
pieces, and scattered them to the four winds. From that time 
ever since the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imi- 
tating the careful search that Isis made for the mangled body 
of Osiris, went up and down gathering up limb by limb still 
as they could find them. We have not ‘yet found them all, 
nor ever shall do, till her Master’s second coming; he shall 
bring together every joint and member, and shall mould them 
into an immortal feature of loveliness and perfection. Suffer 
not these licensing prohibitions to. stand at every place of 
opportunity forbidding and disturbing them that continue 
seeking — that continue to do our obsequies to the torn body 
of our martyred saint. We boast our light, but if we look 
not wisely on the sun itself it smites us into darkness. Who 
can discern those planets that are oft combust, and those stars 
of frightful magnitude that rise and set with the sun, until 
the opposite motion of their orbs bring them to such a place 
in the firmament where they may be seen evening and morn- 
ing? The light which we have gained was given us, not to 
be ever staring on, but by it to discover outward things more 
remote from our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of a 
priest, the unmitring of a bishop, and the removing him from 
off the presbyterian shoulders, that will make us a happy 
nation; no, if other things as great in the Church, and in the 
rule of life, both ceconomical and political, be not looked into 
and reformed, we have looked so long upon the blaze that 
Zuinglius and Calvin have beaconed up to us, that we are stark 
blind. There be who perpetually complain of schisms and 
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sects, and make it such a calamity that any man dissents 
from their maxims. It is their own pride and ignorance 
which causes the disturbing, who neither will hear with meek- 
‘ness, nor can convince, yet all must be suppressed which is 
not found in their Syntagma. They are the troublers, they 
are the dividers of unity, who neglect and permit not others 
to unite those dissevered pieces, which are yet wanting to the 
body of truth. To be still searching what we know not by 
what we know, still closing up truth to truth as we find it 
(for all her body is homogeneal and proportional), this is the 
golden rule in theology as well as in arithmetic, and makes 
up the best harmony in a church; not the forced and outward 
union of cold, and neutral, and inwardly divided minds.’ * 

But Milton, the illustrious poet, was a Puritan. Who, then, 
cares for his testimony or opinion? Certainly not the prelates 
of the present day. As little do they care, unfortunately, for 
the great prelates and writers of former days, when men took 
more pains to form their opinions than to put them in a fine 
dress for popular show and effect. Otherwise it would be as 
useful, as it is easy, to show that their idea of the Church is 
the same as that of the great poet and Puritan. For certain 
it is that Cranmer, and hidley, and Hooker, and Perkins, and 
Hall, and Taylor, and Usher, and Jackson, and Barron, and 
Sanderson, not to mention a host of other intellectual giants, 
entertained precisely the idea of the Church universal, or 
catholic, which is set forth in the foregoing pages. 

We shall, however, quote only one of these authors, as one 
is sufficient for our present purpose. And that one shall be 
the ‘judicious Hooker,’ whose majestic eloquence, whose pro- 
found and comprehensive views, and whose sublime modera- 
tion and humility of spirit, made him one of the brightest 
ornaments of the literature of England, even when that litera- 
ture had, in the age of Elizabeth, reached the very zenith of 
its glory. ‘The Church of Christ,’ says he, ‘ which we prop- 
erly term his body mystical, can be but one, neither can that 
one be sensibly discerned by any man, inasmuch as the parts 
thereof are some in heaven already with Christ; and the rest 


1 A Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 
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that are on e&rth, albeit their natural persons be visible, we do 
not discern under this property whereby they are truly or 
infallibly of that body. Only our minds, by intellectual con. 
ceit, are able to apprehend that such a real body there is; a 
body collective, because it containeth a huge multitude; a 
body mystical, because the mystery of their conjunction is 
removed altogether from sense.’ Again he says: ‘ Whatso- 
ever we read ia Scripture concerning the endless and saving 
mercy, the proper subject thereof is this Church,’ this ‘ body 
mystical,’ part whereof is already ‘in heaven with Christ, 
while the other part is still ‘upon earth,’ all being united with 
him as living members in one body. ‘ Concerning this flock it 
is, he adds, ‘ that our Lord and Saviour hath promised, “ I give 
unto them eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of my hands.”’ ‘To this ‘ mystical 
body or Church belong the everlasting promises of love, mercy, 
and blessedness.’? ‘Unto this Church, which is his mystical 
body,’ it is ‘not possible’ that wicked or merely formal mem- 
bers ‘should belong ;’ because ‘this body consisteth of none 
but only true Israelites, true sons of Abraham, true servants 
and saints of God.’? 

Still more explicitly, if possible, he says, in one of his ser- 
mons: ‘The multitude of them which truly believe, howso- 
ever they be dispersed far and wide, zs all one body, whereof 
the head is Christ; one building, whereof he is the corner- 
stone, in whom they, as.the members of the body, being knit, 
and, as the stones of the building, being coupled, grow up toa 
man of perfect stature, and rise to an holy temple in the Lord. 
That which linketh Christ to us is his mere love and mercy to 
us. That which tieth us to him is our faith in the promised 
salvation revealed in the word of truth. That which uniteth 
and joineth us among ourselves, in such sort that we are now 
as if we had but one heart and one soul, zs owr love.’? 

This view of the Church, we say, is sufficient for our present 
purpose, because we wish not to prove or establish it, but 
merely to lay it down as the standpoint from which to make 


1 Ecclesiastical ‘Polity, Book III, 2 1, pp. 269-272. 
2 First Sermon on St. Jude, 2 II. 
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‘a survey of the churches.’ For, as we have already said, 
the churches are manifold, though the Church is one. The 
Church is divided into two great branches, the Catholic and 
the Protestant. Accordingly, we shall, in the first place, take 
a general survey of these two branches of the Church. 

There has always been a Protestant element in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church. From the first century to the six- 
teenth these two elements were, with a greater or less degree 
of prominence, developed side by side, and often struggled for 
the mastery, not only in the same church, but sometimes in 
the bosom of the same individual. It was in the beginning 
of the fifth century that both were developed and hardened 
into dogmas, and impressed on the Western Church, by the 
authority and genius of Augustine. Hence it was that by the 
Council of Trent, as well as by John Calvin, he was regarded 
as the greatest of all the fathers of the Church. There were, 
in fact, two fathers in him — the father of Romanism and the 
father of Calvinism. One father said: Here are two new- 
born infants— the one is overlaid by its mother in sleep before 
it is baptized, and it dies; the other is brought to the baptis- 
mal font and washed from the guilt of sin. Hence the one is 
lost, and the other is saved." Now, what made the difference? 
The other father answered, the will of God: ‘ Hath not the 
potter power over the clay of the same lump to make one 
vessel into honor, and another into dishonor?’ Both ‘ were 
alike; neither had done good or evil’; and yet the Calvinistic 
father made their destinies, so very different from each other, 
turn on the mere arbitrary will of God— arbitrary, at least, 
as far as the eye of human reason could see. But the Catholic 
father, not perfectly satisfied with this view, demanded a rea- 
son for so great a difference, and so made it turn on the magi- 
cal effect or opus operatum of baptism. 

This was not all. ‘ The unspiritualizing of the Church,’ says 
Neander, ‘ was already become general in the West; ¢¢ was 
regarded as an outward organism, continued by the succession 
of bishops, who formed the necessary medium with Christ, 
and for partaking in the Holy Spirit and salvation. Augus- 


1 Wall’s History of Infant Baptism. 
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tine adopted this view (which before his time had been prin. 
cipally developed in North Africa), because it corresponded to 
his own religious life, and carried it out systematically. In the 
change of his standpoints, tossed also hither and thither by 
skepticism, he was led, at last, to resign himself to an outward 
authority as founded by God; it is implied in his maxim, 
jides precedit intellectum. The operations of Christianity 
were to him one and the same with those of the Church, 
Thus, on one side he became a pillar of the Catholic Church 
and standpoint; as on the other side, by his doctrine of a living 
faith and the enternal divine life of grace, he presented a point 
of attachment for the Protestant element, and laid the founda- 
tion of a reaction against Catholicism.’? 

‘Augustine,’ says Hagenbach, ‘sows in his theology the 
seeds of two systems, which more than a thousand years after- 
ward were to wage open war against each other. The Roman 
Catholic system was based on his doctrine of the Church (in 
opposition to the Donatists); the system of evangelical Pro- 
testantism rests upon his views on original sin, on free grace, 
and predestination (in opposition to Pelagius). But both 
these systems appear harmoniously connected in his own per- 
son, and were no less on the position which he occupied rela- 
tive to the Church, and to his opponents, than on the experi- 
ence of his own life.’* 

But here the question arises, How did it happen that these 
two systems, originating in the same mind, and dwelling 
together for more than a thousand years in the bosom of the 
same Church, should then, all on a sudden, start into such 
fierce and uncompromising hostility to each other? Neither 
of our learned historians — Neander and Hagenbach — seems 
to have considered this question. The two systems, as devel- 
oped by Augustine and the Church of Rome, flew apart, it is 
true, but this was not in consequence of the antagonism which 
existed between them, or their mutual reactions. They were, 
on the contrary, cleft asunder by a principle foreign to both 


1 Neander’s History of Christian Dogmas, Vol. II, p. 394. 
2 History of Doctrines, Vol. I, p. 236. 
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systems, as by a sharp instrument of tremendous power — 
namely, by the principle of justification by faith. 

This principle, in its relation to Christ as the one Mediator 
between God and man, never had more than a partial and 
feeble hold on the mind of Augustine. Otherwise he could 
never have sought a refuge, from the dark and troubled waters 
of skepticism, in the harbor of ‘an outward authority.’ On 
the contrary, he would have found rest, and a stable equili- 
brium, not in an ‘unspiritualized Church,’ regarded as ‘an 
outward organism,’ but in the Church of Christ itself, as it 
came from the hand of its divine Author. 

This principle, we say, this great fundamental element of 
the Protestant religion, had an uncertain and feeble hold on 
the mind of Augustine. Otherwise it would have developed 
therein a very different system from either of those formed by 
him. As it was, his twofold and heterogeneous system was 
developed, not from any deep-seated, living, and energetic 
principle within, but from external and opposite pressures 
of his two great controversies with the Donatists and the 
Pelagians. 

The distinction between the viscble and the ¢mvisible Church 
was, as Neander says, unknown both to Augustine and to the 
Donatists. Hence, when the Donatists, in their rabid Puri- 
tanism, insisted that the Church, regarded as an outward 
organism, should be made to conform to the Scriptural char- 
acter of the invisible Church, by a rigid exclusion of all 
unworthy and doubtful members, Augustine, in combating 
them, was driven into the opposite error, and beheld nothing 
in the Church but its outward and visible organization. Thus, 
in the darkness and uncertainty occasioned by the absence of 
the distinction between the visible and the ivisible Church, 
both adopted a one-sided, narrow, and exclusive notion of the 
Church. The Donatists were for cutting down the outward 
organism so as to make it conform to their spiritual Syntagma, 
while Augustine mistook the outward organism of the Church 
for the Church itself. Hence arose his Catholic view of the 
Church, in which, however, he was not always consistent with 
himself. Indeed, how could he have been so, since, whatever 
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system he might adopt, how could he, at all times, remain 
blind to the consequences of a union with the great Head of 
the Church by means of a living faith in him? It remained 
for a darker age, in which the true light of faith in Christ 
should be still further obscured by the false light of faith in 
the Church, to reduce his one-sided and unspiritualized scheme 
to a rigidly coherent and self-consistent system. 

If we examine the writings of the great father of Catholi- 
cism, we soon discover that he had a very dim and wavering 
view of justification by faith in Christ. He believed in the 
Church more than in Christ; in the human organism more 
than in the divine Head; in the outward and corruptible form 
more than in the inward and incorruptible essence; in the 
reflected shadow more than in the eternal and unchangeable 
substance of the ‘Sun of Righteousness.’ Hence he could say, 
as he did, that ‘I believe the Gospels, because the Church says 
they are true.’ Thus his faith, instead of growing from living 
roots within the depths of the soul, was suspended from an 
external authority. Its object was the visible Church, rather 
than the invisible Christ ; the variable and the vanishing form, 
rather than the invariable and eternal substance. ‘On this 
point chiefly it is that the Protestant fails to find in Augus- 
tine the mind of St. Paul. Admirably as the great light of 
the Western Church expounds other doctrines of the gospel, 
on the power of Christ’s blood, applied by faith, to cleanse 
fully and effectually from the effect of sin, he is comparatively 
silent — nay, his expressions tend the other way. It is not with- 
out pain that we hear him expounding the clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ Forgive us our trespasses,” etc., as follows: “This 
applies not to those sins which are remitted in the regeneration 
of baptism, but to those which, through the infirmity of our 
nature, we commit daily, for the healing of which the medi- 
cines of alms-giving, of fastings, and of prayers, are to be ap- 
plied, in order that what we say in prayer we may act out in 
alms-giving.” When once the efficacy of Christ’s atonement 
is thus impaired by the admixture of human merit, it is but a 
short step to the worst errors of the Romish system.’ 


1 Litton on the Church of Christ, p. 468. 
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It was by faith in Christ, so vividly apprehended by Luther, 
and posited as the sole condition of justification before God, 
that the Romish system was shattered, and the invisible 
Church made to shine forth from the manifold clouds and 
obscurations of the past. Then, for the first time since the 
domination of Augustinism, the great truth of justification by 
faith in Christ rose like a new sun in the heavens, and Pro- 
testantism became a distinct, separate, and living reality. 
Then, for the first time, the great positive and formative prin- 
ciple of Protestantism appeared on the theatre of the Christian 
world, and entered into a death-struggle with the great funda- 
mental principle of the Romish system. 

It is not our purpose, at present, to consider or discuss the 
respective merits of these two principles. We do not disguise 
our earnest adherence to the great principles of Protestantism. ~ 
But, at present, we merely wish to indicate the two great 
points, or lines, of divergence between the two Confessions, be- 
tween the two branches of the Church. The one contends for 
justification by works, the other for justification by faith. The 
one lays the principal stress on the vzscble, the other on the 
imvisible, Church of Christ. The one seeks and finds the 
unity of the Church'in its external organization, with the 
successor of St. Peter as its head; the other, in its spiritual 
essence, or mystical body, with Christ as its head. The one 
claims Peter, and the other Christ, as ‘the rock’ on which the 
Church is founded. The one insists that Christ sets forth 
Peter, the other that God sets forth Christ, as the foundation 
of the Church, against which ‘the gates of hell shall never 
prevail.’ 

The fact that the Catholic Church has existed, is, to our 
mind at least, a sufficient proof that it has deserved to exist. 
If any Protestant, in the blindness and bigotry of his zeal, 

1 The claims of the Protestant principle are most ably and eloquently set 
forth by Bishop McIlvaine, of Ohio, in his work on Righteousness by Faith. 
The claims of the opposite principle are, with equal ability and power, set 
forth in the Symbolism of Moehler, and in the writings of Francis P. Kenrick, 
the late much lamented Archbishop of Baltimore, especially in his work on 


The Catholic Doctrine of Justification. This work was written in reply to 
Bishop McIlvaine. 
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would fain annihilate the Catholic Church, let him remember 
that the omnipotence of God still permits it to exist. For our 
part we believe that it not only deserves to exist, but also that 
it will continue to exist as long as it has a mission to fulfill on 
earth, even if that should extend to the end of time. That 
the world, in its present condition at least, cannot spare the 
Catholic Church, is one of the profound convictions of our 
mind, which has resulted from a careful and patient study of 
history. Hence, in spite of all her ‘ variations’ (if we may retort 
the word which Bossuet applies to the Protestant churches), 
we cherish both her right to exist, and the memory of the 
great services which she has rendered, and still renders, to the 
cause of humanity and religion. Especially during the Mid- 
dle Ages were those services absolutely indispensable to the 
preservation and progress of society, as M. Guizot, in his His. 
tory of Civilization, as well as many other Protestant writers, 
has most incontestably shown. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the question respecting 
justification, which is in controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants, is the great, the vital, the fundamental question 
of the day. This is acknowledged by Catholics as well as by 
Protestants. We are, therefore, much surprised that M. Gui- 
zot, in his list of the ‘religious questions of the day,’ has 
entirely ignored the great question of justification. Surely, 
if any question enters into ‘the very essence of Christianity,’ 
it is this: How shall man be just before God? Yet M. 
Guizot passes it by in profound silence. He enumerates and 
signalizes as ‘Christian Dogmas’: 1. Creation; 2. Provi- 
dence; 3. Original Sin; 4. The Incarnation; and 5. The 
Redemption ; and there he stops. Has, then, Christianity no 
doctrine on the subject of Justification? As far as Catho.ics 
and Protestants are agreed he favors us with his views and 
meditations; but just as soon as they differ he is silent. Now, 
why is this? Did he wish to please both parties, and offend 
no one? Ifso, then he lacked the courage which is necessary 
to deal with ‘the essence of Christianity and the religious 
questions of the day.’ Was he indifferent, or lukewarm, on 
the subject of Justification. If so, then we cannot approve, 
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much less applaud, his course. We admire, we venerate, we 
love all honorable, just, high-minded, and brave champions on 
both sides of the great controversy; but the cowardly, the indif- 
ferent, or the lukewarm, we neither. admire, nor venerate, nor 
love. God himself says to the Laodicean Church, ‘ because 
thou art lukewarm I will spew thee out of my mouth.’ Give 
us a foe like Moehler, or Kenrick, rather than a friend like 
Guizot. But it should be remembered that M. Guizot, as 
having been a public man and a politician all his life, has an 
eye trained, especially and inveterately, to look after the expe- 
' dient rather than the true, and, at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances, to follow it regardless of all consequences. There 
stands the great question; here sits the great politician; and 
the spirit within him, as well as the very air around him, 
whispers, ‘Zet it alone.’ Nevertheless, in spite of this, and 
other grave omissions, we are thankful for the book as it is. 
Nay, in view of its many excellencies and beauties, we make 
great allowance for the apparently time-serving spirit of the 
author, or the politician that is in him, and also still greater 
allowance for, perhaps, our ignorance of his motives. It is 
certain, however, that, even in his History of Civilization, his 
testimony against the Catholic Church is not only weak, but 
wavering. His trumpet gives not only an uncertain, but also 
a discordant and self-contradictory sound. 

When the two fathers that were in the great Augustine 
finally separated, and took sides on the question of Justifica- 
tion, neither was a laggard, nor lukewarm. The one presided 
in the Council of Trent, the other presided in the Council of 
Geneva, and both were in earnest. The two halves were bet- 
ter than the previous whole. . In like manner, when the Church 
of 1517 separated, and took sides on the same great question, 
each half was better, far better, than the magnificent and the 
motley whole. Balmes discusses, in minute detail, ‘ the causes 
of the Reformation.’! But, if we have not read the great les- 
son of history amiss, Providence was the cause of the Reforma- 
tion of 1517. The Archbishop of Baltimore thinks otherwise. 
He thinks the reformers were bad men —so decidedly bad, 


1 Protestantism and Catholicity Compared, Chap. Ii. 
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indeed, that Providence would not have employed such instru- 
ments to accomplish his purposes — to reform his Church.’! 
But waiving, for the present, the character of the reformers, 
we judge the tree they planted by its fruits. Believing these, 
on the whole, to have been good, not only for the Christian 
world in general, but also for the Catholic Church in particv- 
lar, we pronounce the tree to be good. God is no respecter of 
churches any more than he is of persons. Partizans may 
preach, and bigots may bite, but He that sitteth in the heavens, 
and holdeth the reins of universal empire, looks with an equal 
eye upon all, according to the eternal dictates of truth, and 
justice, and mercy. 

If the reformers had been good men, it is said, they would 
have reformed the Church from within. If the rulers of the 
Church had been good men, she would have reformed herself. 
Both Councils and Popes, we are told, had frequently recom- 
mended a reformation of the Church. But what did they do? 
The Council of Constance (1414-1418) was called expressly 
to reform the Church. Yea, at the call for reformation, which 
had been so ‘ frequently recommended by Councils and Popes,’ 
and on all sides so loudly reiterated and reéchoed, that grand 
Counci: assembled. ‘ An immense number of cardinals, bish- 
ops, eighteen hundred doctors of divinity, and priests; the 
Emperor himself, with a retinue of a thousand persons; the 
Elector of Saxony, the Elector Palantine, the Duke of Bavaria 
and Austria, and embassadors from all nations, gave to this 
assembly an air of authority unprecedented in the history of 
Christianity. Above the rest, we must mention the illustrious 
and immortal doctors of the University of Paris —the Aillys, 
the Gersons, the Clemagnis— those men of piety, learning, 
and courage, who, by their writings and eloquence, commu- 
nicated to the Council an energetic and salutary direction.’ 
Grand assembly! The most imposing of ecclesiastical con- 
claves! Assembled, too, in the name of Almighty God, to 
reform his Church! But, after all, what did they do? Sad, 
very sad to relate, all this reforming zeal, so majestic and so 


1 History of the Reformation. By M. J. Spaulding, D. D., Archbishop of 
Baltimore. Vol. I, pp. 91 and 100. 
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mighty in appearance, only reduced two men—John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague — to ashes, leaving the corruptions of 
the Church unconsumed, and even unscathed. 

There were three Popes, each claiming to be the infallible 
successor of St. Peter, and the Vicar of Christ, and each 
waging a war of words, and passions, and legislation, for the 
exclusive possession of the tiara—for the sovereignty of the 
Christian world. This was the great evil, the infinite scandal, 
which the Council of Constance had been called to abate. 
One Pope was induced to resign ; one submitted to the decree 
of the Council deposing him; but the third obstinately resisted 
the decree of the Council, and continued to fume and fulmi- 
nate his thunders as before. ‘Everything bowed before this 
assembly, while with one hand it deposed three Popes, and 
with the other delivered John Huss to the flames. A com- 
mission was named, composed of the deputies of different 
nations, to propose a fundamental reform. The Emperor 
Sigismund supported the proposition with the whole weight 
of his power. The Council were unanimous. The cardinals 
(seeming to concur) all took an oath that he among them who 
should be elected Pope would not dissolve the assembly, 
nor leave Constance, before the desired reformation should 
be accomplished. Colonna was chosen under the name of 
Martin V.’ 

Now, of course, the great work of the Council will begin. 
The great reform, so long called for and so greatly needed, is 
now-at hand. The Council are unanimous in its favor. The 
Emperor supports with the whole weight of his authority the 
proposition ‘for a fundamental reform.’ The Pope, too, has 
solemnly sworn to let the great, the good, the glorious work 

1 D’Aubigné, from whom these words are borrowed, is not considered an 
authority; and he is hated by those opponents, especially, who are one-sided 
and partial as himself. But no one will deny the fact set forth in the above 
statements. The vividness, and the pictorial power of his descriptions only 
render him the more fascinating and dangerous as a guide for most readers. 
But the inquirer after truth, who reads and compares different authors on 
both sides of the great controversy, will not readily dispense with his assist- 
ance. He will find his errors, or one-sided views, corrected by Catholic 


writers, and he will find the errors of those writers corrected by his History 
of the Great Reformation. 
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go on. Surely, then, it will be begun, continued, and com. 
pleted. Oh, that such had been the case! What scenes of 
horror and blood, what wars and fightings, what wild commo- 
tions and frightful upheavings, had then been spared this little, 
sin-cursed planet of ours! But the reforming zeal of that age, 
however fair in promise, only took the direction of burning 
heretics, not of correcting the abuses of the Church. Hence 
sad, again, inexpressibly sad, was the actual result of the 
grand Council of Constance! 

Scarcely had Martin V placed the tiara on his brow than 
he exclaimed, ‘Zhe Council is at an end. Sigismund and the 
clergy uttered a cry of surprise, indignation, and grief.’ And, 
then, what did they do? Did they oppose the perjured Pope? 
No. Did they retire, with shame and confusion of face, from 
the scene of their ignominious defeat? No. Perhaps no 
promise so fair was ever followed by performance so mean 
and contemptible. ‘On the 16th of May, 1418, the Pope, 
arrayed in the pontifical garments, mounted a mule richly 
caparisoned ; the Emperor was on his right hand, the Elector 
of Brandenburg on his left, each holding the reins of his pal- 
Srey; four counts supported over the Pope’s head a magnifi- 
cent canopy; several princes surrounded him bearing the 
trappings; and a mounted train of forty thousand persons, 
says an historian, composed of nobles, knights, and clergy of 
all ranks, joined in the solemn procession outside the walls of 
Constance.”! 

The Council of Constance, composed of the great rulers 


- of the Church, except the three Popes, had assembled to 


correct abuses, and it wound up with the worship of Per- 
jury! How could such a Council reform the Church? The 
Church could not reform them, much less could they reform 
the Church. The cardinals, indeed, not wishing for a refor- 
mation, persuaded the Council that they could proceed better 
with the business by first electing a Pope,? and by that means 
defeated the object of the assembly. After such a miserable 
abortion, the state of things became worse than ever; the 


1 D’Aubigné’s History of the Reformation, Book I. 
2 Ranke’s History of the Popes. 
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remedy only aggravated the disease. Instead of three Popes, 
the head of the Church soon presented the frightful spectacle 
of two Popes and two Councils warring against each other. 
The Councils claimed the right to make and unmake Popes; 
the Popes, on the other hand, as the Vicars of Christ and 
sovereigns of the world, claimed the right to make and un- 
make Councils. It is evident, then, that either the Councils 
or the Popes were not infallible. 

The Church was not reformed. On the contrary, the state 
of things went on from bad to worse, until the thunderbolt of 
the Reformation roused her rulers to a solemn sense of duty. 
In reading and pondering the history of the Church, from the 
Council of Constance to the appearance of the monk Luther, 
we are filled with wonder, and adoring admiration, at the 
patience, long-suffering, and mercy of Almighty God. Where 
were then the so-called good men of the Church—that is to 
say, the men that submitted to the authority of Popes or 
Councils? Groaning and pining under the corruptions of the 
Church, without the faith and the courage ‘ to dare and to do.’ 
Such good men were not the men for the times. Hence, if 
Lather was not a good man, he was, at least, a brave monk, 
who feared neither Popes, nor Councils, nor devils. Such was 
tie man whom, as it seems to us, the times demanded, and 
such was the man whom the providence of God sent forth to 
reform his Church. Let the reader follow, for a moment, the 
awful stream of corruption, and judge for himself. 

‘ Whatever judgment may be formed as to the Popes of the 
earlier ages,’ says Ranke, ‘it is certain that they had always im- 
portant interests in view — the duty of upholding an oppressed 
religion, that of contending with Paganism, of diffusing Chris- 
tianity among the nations of the north, and of establishing an 
independent hierarchical government. To will, and to achieve 
some great object, is proper to the dignity of human nature; 
and while such was their tendency, the Popes were sustained 
in their lofty efforts; but this spirit had passed away with the 
times by which it had been awakened. Schism had been sup- 
pressed, but it had become obvious that no hope remained of 
effecting a combined action against the enemy of the Church. 
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Men would no longer give their lives to defend her from the 
Turks. It thus followed that her spiritual head devoted him- 
self to the interests of his temporal sovereignty, and pursued 
these with an avidity hitherto unknown. And this was in 
accordance with the temper and direction of the age. “I had 
once thought,” remarks a speaker in the Council of Basle, 
“that secular power should be wholly separate from the 
Church; but I have now learned that wirtwe without force is 
but slightly respected, and that the Pope (then the represen- 
tative of virtue when he was the most corrupt), without the 
patrimony of the Church, would be merely the servant of 
kings and princes.” This speaker, who yet had sufficient influ- 
ence in the assembly to determine the election of Pope Felix, 
declares it is not so very objectionable that a Pope should 
have sons who might defend him against the aggression of 
tyrants.” 

‘The question was afterward considered from a different 
point of view among the Italians. It was held to be a thing 
of course that a Pope should provide for his own family and 
promote its interests— nay, a Pontiff neglecting to do this 
would have exposed himself to injurious remarks. ‘ Others,” 
writes Lorenzo de Medici to Innocent VIII, “ have not so long 
postponed their efforts to attain the papal chair, and have con- 
cerned themselves little to maintain the retiring delicacy of 
your holiness. Now, is not. your holiness exonerated before 
God and man? But this honorable conduct may cause you to 
incur blame, and your reserve may be attributed to less wor- 
thy motives. Zeal and duty lay it on my conscience to remind 
your holiness that no man is immortal. Be the Pontiff as 
important as he may in his own person, he cannot make his 
dignity and that importance hereditary; he cannot be said 
absolutely to possess anything but the honors and .emoluments 
he has secured to his kinsmen.” Such were the counsels 
offered by him who was considered the wisest man in Italy. 
It is true that he had a direct interest in the matter, having 
given his daughter in marriage to the son of the Pope (by 4 
concubine); but he would never have dared to express himself 
thus boldly and without reserve, had not the views he was 
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propounding been admitted without question among the higher 
classes of the country.’ Nay, had not this ‘spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places’ been agreeable to ‘the retiring delicacy’ 
of Pope Znnocent himself. 

‘There is a certain internal connection,’ continues Professor 
Ranke, ‘ between the fact that at this period (1484-1492) the 
temporal princes were regularly seeking possession of the 
papal privileges, and the circumstance that enterprises partly 
secular now began to occupy the most earnest attention of the 
Pope He felt himself above all an Italian prince” A 
prince of this world, and yet the vicar and representative of 
Him whose ‘kingdom is not of this world’! Hence, as we 
shall presently see, the world having gained admission into 
the Church of Rome, soon rotted into her very soul, and made 
it foul with crimes too horrible for description. But, to con- 
tinue, in measured and moderate language, Professor Ranke 
says: 

‘No long time had elapsed since the Florentines had over- 
come their neighbors the Pisans, and the house of Medici had 
established its authority over both. The power of the Sforza 
family in Milan, that of the house of Aragon in Naples, and 
of the Venetians in Lombardy, had all been achieved and con- 
solidated within the memory of man. What was to prevent the 
Pope from establishing a yet more exalted sovereignty for 
himself in those domains which were regarded as the patri- 
mony of the Church, but which were more under the rule of 
various independent chiefs? 

‘Pope Sixtus IV was the first pontiff by whom this purpose 
was undertaken with a fixed will and effectual resalt. He 
was strenuously and most successfully followed by Alexander 
VI. From Julius II this plan received a direction wholly 
unexpected, and of which the effect was permanent. 

‘Sixtus [V (1471-1484) conceived the idea of founding a 
principality for his nephew, Girolamo Riario, in the fertile 
and beautiful plains of Romagna. The other Italian powers 
were already disputing the possession of, or the preponderance 
in, this fair district; and if the question had been one of right, 
the Pope had manifestly a better title than any one of these 
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princes, but he was greatly their inferior in political force and 
the materials of war. He did not scruple to employ his spir- 
itual influence — exalted by its nature and objects above al} 
earthly purposes — for the furtherance of his worldly interests; 
nor did he shrink from debasing it by contact with the tem- 
porary intrigues in which these involved him. The Medici 
were especially obnoxious to the Pope, and, mingling himself 
in the disputes of the Florentines, he gave rise to the suspi- 
cion that he had taken part in the conspiracy of the Pazzi, 
and is believed, as is well known, to have been privy to that 
assassination, committed by them before the very altar of a 
cathedral. He, the father of the faithful! When the Vene- 
tians ceased to favor the undertakings of his nephew, as for 
some time they had done, the Pope was not content with 
leaving them to their fate, in the midst of a war to which he 
had himself impelled them; he even went so far as to excom- 
municate them for persisting in it. 

‘He acted with equal violence in Rome. The Colonna 
family, opponents of Riario, was persecuted by him with the 
most savage ferocity. He seized on their domain of Marino, 
and causing the prothonotary, Colonna, to be attacked in his 
own house, took him prisoner and put him to death. The 
mother of Colonna came to St. Celso, in Banchi, where the 
corpse lay, and, lifting the severed head by its hair, she 
exclaimed, “ Behold the head of my son! Such is the truth 
of the Pope. He promised that my son should be set at 
liberty if Marino were delivered into his hands. He is pos 
sessed of Marino, and, behold, we have my son — but dead. 
Thus does the Pope keep his word.” 

‘ At such cost was it that Sixtus [V secured victory over his 
enemies, domestic and foreign. He did, in effect, exalt his 
nephew to be lord of Imola and Forli; but if his temporal 
influence gained extension by these means, there can be no 
doubt that his spiritual authority and character lost infinitely 
more. There was even an attempt made to assemble a Coun- 
cil against him. 

‘ Meanwhile Sixtus was soon to be far surpassed. No long 
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time after him (1492) Alexander VI took possession of the 
papal throne. 

- ‘The great object of Alexander, through his whole life, was 
to gratify his inclination for pleasure, his ambition, and his 
love of ease. When, at length, he had attained to the supreme 
spiritual dignity, he seemed also to have reached the summit 
of happiness. Spite of his advanced years, the exultation he 
felt seemed daily to impart to him a new life. No painful 
thought was permitted to disturb his repose for a single night. 
His only care was to seize on all means that might aid him 
to increase his power, and advance the wealth and dignity of 
his sons: on no other subject did he ever seriously bestow a 
thought. 

‘This one consideration was at the base of all his political alli- 
ances, and of those relations by which the events of the world 
were at that time so powerfully influenced. How the Pope 
would proceed in regard to the marriages, endowments, and 
advancement of his children, became a question affecting the 
politics of all Europe. The son of Alexander, Cesar Borgia, 
followed close in the footsteps of Riario. He began from the 
same point, and his first undertaking was to drive the widow 
of Riario from Imola and Forli. He pressed forward to the 
completion of his designs with the most daring contempt of 
consequences ; what Riario had only approached or attempted 
Cesar Borgia carried forward to its utmost results. Let us 
take a rapid glance at the means by which his purposes were 
accomplished. 

‘The ecclesiastical States -had hitherto been divided by the 
factions of the Guelfs and the Ghibelines, the first represented 
in Rome by the family of Orsini, the second by the house of 
Colonna. The Popes had usually taken part with one or the 
other of these factions. Sixtus IV had done so, and his exam- 
ple was followed by Alexander and his son, who at first 
attached themselves to the Guelf or Orsini party. This alli- 
ance enabled them very soon to gain the mastery of all their 
enemies. They drove the house of Sforza from Pesaro, that 
of Malatesta from Rimini, and the family of Manfredi from 
Faenza. They seized on those powerful, well-fortified cities, 
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and thus commenced the foundation of an extensive lordship. 
But no sooner had they attained this point, no sooner had they 
freed themselves from their enemies, than they turned every 
effort against their friends. And it was in this that the prac- 
tice of the Borgias differed from that of their predecessors, 
who had ever remained firmly attached to the party they had 
chosen; Cxsar, on the contrary, attacked his own confederates 
without hesitation or scruple. The Duke of Urbino, from 
whom he had frequently received important aid, was involved, 
as in a network, by the machinations of Cesar, and with diffi- 
culty saved his life, a persecuted fugitive in his own domin- 
ions. Vitelli, Baglioni, and other chiefs of the Orsini faction, 
resolved to show him that, at least, they were capable of resist- 
ance. But Cesar Borgia, declaring that “it is permitted to 
betray those who are the masters of all treason,” decoyed 
them into his snares, with profoundly-caleulated cruelty, and 
mercilessly deprived them of life. Having thus destroyed 
both parties, he stepped into their place, gathered the inferior 
nobility, who had been their adherents, around him and took 
them into his pay; the territories he had seized on were held 
in subjection by force of terror and cruelty. 

‘The brightest hopes of Alexander were thus realized, the 
nobles of the land were annihilated, and his house about to 
found a great hereditary dominion in Italy. But he had 
already begun to acquire practical experience of the evil 
which passions, aroused and unbridled, are capable of pro- 
ducing. With no relative or favorite could Cesar Borgia en- 
dure the participation of his power. His own brother stood 
in his way; Cesar caused him to be murdered and thrown 
into the Tiber. His brother-in-law was assailed and stabbed, 
by his orders, on the steps of his palace. The wounded man 
was nursed by his wife and sister, the latter preparing his food 
with her own hands, to secure him from poison; the Pope set 
a guard upon the house to protect his son-in-law from his son. 
Ceesar laughed these precautions to scorn. ‘“ What cannot be 
done at noonday,” said he, “ may be brought about in the even- 
ing.” When the prince was on the point of recovery, he burst 
into his chamber, drove out the wife and sister, called in the 
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common executioner, and caused his unfortunate brother-in- 
law to be strangled. Toward his father, whose life and sta- 
tion he valued only as means to his own aggrandizement, he 
displayed not the slightest respect or feeling. He slew Peroto, 
Alexander’s favorite, while the unhappy man clung to his 
patron for protection, and was wrapped within the pontifical 
mantle. The blood of the favorite flowed over the face of the 
Pope. 

‘For a certain time the city of the Apostles, and the whole 
State of the Church, were in the hands of Cesar Borgia. He 
is described as possessing great personal beauty, and was so 
strong that in a bull-fight he would strike off the head of the 
animal at a single blow; of liberal spirit, and not without 
certain features of greatness, but given up to his passions, and 
deeply stained with blood. How did Rome tremble at his 
name! Czesar required gold, and possessed enemies; every 
night were the corpses of murdered men found in the streets, 
yet none dared move, for who but might fear that his own 
turn would come next! Those whom violence could not 
reach were taken off by poison.’ 

‘There was but one place on earth where such deeds were 
possible— that, namely, where unlimited temporal power was 
united to the highest spiritual authority ; where the laws, civil 
and ecclesiastical, were held in one and the same hand. This 
place was occupied by Cesar Borgia. Even depravity may 
have its perfection. The kindred of the Popes have often dis- 
tinguished themselves in the career of evil, but none attained 
to the eminence of Cesar Borgia. He may be called a virtuoso 
in crime. 

‘Was it not in the first and most essential tendencies of 
Christianity to render such a power impossible? And yet, 


1‘To the manifold notices extant on this head, I have added something 
from Polo Capello (App. No. 3). On the death of distinguished men people 
instantly suspected poisoning by the Pope. With regard to the death of 
the Cardinal of Verona, Sanuto has the following: ‘Si judica, sia stato 
atosicato per tuorli le faculta, perché avanti che spirasse el Papa mando 
guardie attorno la caxa.” [He was supposed to be poisoned, that the Pope 
might take his riches, because Alexander placed guards around his house 
before he died].’ 
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Christianity itself, and the very position of the supreme head 
of the Church, were made subservient to its existence. 

‘There needed, then, no advent of Luther, to prove that 
these things were in direct opposition to the spirit of Christian- 
ity. Even at that time men complained that the Pope was 
preparing the way for antichrist, and laboring for the interest 
of Satan rather than the kingdom of God. 

‘We do not follow the history of Alexander in its minute 
details. He once purposed, as is but too well authenticated, 
to destroy one of the richest Cardinals by poison: but the lat- 
ter contrived to win over the Pope’s chief cook by means of 
promises, entreaties and gifts. The confection prepared for 
the cardinal was set before the pontiff himself, and Alexander 
expired from the effects of that poison which he had destined 
for another. The consequences resulting from his various 
enterprises after his death were entirely different from those 
he had anticipated.’ 

We make no apology for this long extract; it gives only a 
faint picture of the corruptions of the Romish system. Almost 
every Pope, from Martin V. to Leo X., was openly and shame- 
lessly guilty of perjury,’ and steeped in abominations. This 
state of things reached its climax in the brutalities, the mur- 
ders, and the poisonings of Alexander VI (1492-1503). The 
college of cardinals was, if possible, still worse than the Popes; 
the whole system presenting, all things considered, the deepest, 
darkest, and most disgusting scene of immorality the light of 
heaven had ever shone upon. Is it any wonder, then, that 
Moehler, though a good Catholic, should have acknowledged, 
as he did, that the Popes immediately preceding the. Refor- 
mation ‘ had been hell-devoured’? or that, great, learned, and 


truth-loving Catholics everywhere, especially in Germany,. 


should have borne a similar testimony against the same suc- 
cessors of St. Peter ?° 
To the Pontificate of Alexander VI, succeeded that of Pius 
1. A loose sheet M. S. from Sanuto’s Chronicle. 
2 See Pope and Council, by Janus, 2 x11, pp 166-178. 


3 The statements of Ranke and of Janus are everywhere sustained and 
established by their Catholic authorities. 
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III, which lasted but one short month, and was then followed 
by the reign of Julius I]. This man, Julian de Roveria, 
under the name of Julian IJ, ‘ obtained the Pontificate by 
fraud and bribery.’ That he ‘ possessed, besides other vices, 
very great ferocity, arrogance, vanity, and a mad passion for 
war, is proved by abundant testimony.’? In the words of 
Ranke, this Pontiff, more warlike than wise, ‘risked all to 
obtain all.” ‘Jutius II (A. D. 1503-1513) enjoyed the incal- 
culable advantage of finding opportunity for promoting the 
interests of his family by peaceable means; he obtained for 
his kindred the inheritance of Urbino. This done, he could 
devote himself, undisturbed by the importunities of his kin- 
dred, to the gratification of that innate love for war and con- 
quest, which was indeed the ruling passion of his life.* ‘Old 
as Julius now was, worn by the many vicissitudes of good and 
evil fortune experieneed through a long life; by the fatigues 
of war and exile, and, most of all, by the consequences of intem- 
perance and licentious excess, he yet knew not what fear and 
irresolution meant; in the extremity of age he still retained 
that grand characteristic of manhood, an indomitable spirit.’ ® 
Accordingly, he succeeded ; he ‘ made himself master of Par- 
ma, Placentia, and even Reggio, thus laying the foundation of 
a power such as no Pope had ever possessed before him.’ But 
this empire of the ‘Italian Prince’ was not ‘the kingdom of 
Christ.’ 

Thus, instead of ‘the fundamental reform’ so much talked 
about, or reform in the head and members of the Church, sec- 
ular views and interests penetrated still more deeply into its 
bosom, and poisoned the fountains of its life. In the section 
that, follows the above extracts, Professor Ranke depicts the 
‘prevalence of secular views and interests in the Church.’ The 
picture is a fearful one, and concludes with the following words 
of a distinguished Catholic prelate: ‘ Woe is me! who are they 
that have turned my eyes to fountains of tears? Even those 
set apart and elect have fallen off; the vineyard is laid waste. 
Were they to perish alone, this were an evil, yet one that 
might be endured ; but since they are diffused through all 


1 Mosheim, vol. 111, chap. I. 2 Ranke, vol. 11, chap. II, 22. 3 Ibid. 
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Christendom as are the veins through the body, so must their 
corruption and downfall bring on the ruin of the world. 

Such was the condition of the Christian world when, in 
1513, Leo X ascended the Papal throne. Luxurious, vain, and 
self-indulgent, this new Italian Prince, this magnificent patron 
of letters, sciences and arts, abandoned himself to all sorts of 
pleasures, both intellectual and sensuous. In his Epicurean 
court ‘ all went merry as a marriage bell.” ‘ Never,’ says the 
historian of the Popes, ‘had the court been more animated, 
more graceful, more intellectual. In the matter of festivities, 
whether spiritual or temporal, no cost was spared, nor was any 
expenditure found too lavish when the question was of amuse- 
ments, theatres, presents, or marks of favor. There was high 
jubilee when it was known that Giuliano di Medici meant to 
settle with his young wifeat Rome. “ God be praised,” writes 
Cardinal Bibbiena to him, “for here we lack nothing but a 
court with ladies.” ’ 

One other thing, however, was then lacked in the court of 
Rome, namely, God and religion. Infidelity, as is usual in 
every epicurean age, then walked hand in hand with pleasure, 
and ‘kept high jubilee in the polished court of the magnificent 
Leo. Whether there was a heaven above or a hell below, 
neither the pleasure-loving Pontiff nor his parasites gave 
themselves the trouble to consider. ‘ Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die,’ was the sum and substance of 
their very practical philosophy. ‘Pietro Pomponazzo,’ says 
our historian, ‘the most distinguished philosopher of his day, 
did not scruple to uphold the opinion,’ that the soul is ‘ abso- 
lutely mortal.’ He compared himself to Prometheus, whose 
heart was devoured by the vulture, because he had sought to 
steal fire from Jupiter; but with all the painful efforts Pom- 
ponazzo could make, with all his subtlety, he could arrive at 
no other result than this: “Ifthe lawgiver declared the soul 
immortal, he had done so without troubling himself abont the 
truth.” 

‘Nor are we to believe that these opinions were confined to 
a few, or held only in secret. Erasmus declares himself aston- 
ished at the blasphemies that met his ears; attempts were 
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made to prove to him — a foreigner — by passages from Pliny, 
that the souls of men are identical with those of beasts.’ 

‘While the populace had sunk into almost heathen supersti- 
tion, and expected salvation from mere ceremonial observances, 
but half understood, the higher classes were manifesting opin- 
ions of a tendency altogether anti-religious.’ 

‘How profoundly astonished,’ exclaims Professor Ranke, 
‘must Luther have been on visiting Italy in his youth! At 
the very moment when the sacrifice of the mass was completed, 
did the priests utter blasphemous words in denial of its reality ! 
It was considered characteristic of good society, in Rome, to 
call the principles of Christianity in question. ‘ One passes,” 
says P. Ant. Bandino, “no longer for a man of culture, unless 
one put forth heterodox opinions regarding the Christian faith.” 
At court, the ordinances of the Catholic Church, and passages 
from Holy Scripture were made subjects of jest — the mysteries 
of the faith had become matters of derision.’ 

In practice certainly, if not in theory, the gay court, in the 
words said to have been uttered by Leo himself, congratulated 
themselves on the advantages they derived from this ‘ fiction of 
Jesus Christ.’ Having reached the pinnacle of earthly riches, 
and power, and giory, the great Pontiff said to himself: 
‘Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry ;’ and so his 
soul might have done, indeed, if it had not been for the little 
monk of Eisleben. But this little monk, Martin Luther, it is 
said, was not a good man. Nay, according to the Ultramon- 
tane priests and parasites of the Pope, Luther was a very bad 
man. But this is not the question; the question is, what did 
Luther do? or, what has been the result of his work ? 

We have adduced the above terrible testimony, not to re- 
proach. any man, living or dead, with their existence, but to 
show two things: 1. That the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome had, for more than a century at least, cried aloud to 
heaven and earth fur a fundamental reformation; or, in the 
language of the times, for ‘a reformation in the head and in the 
members;’ and 2. That there was no sign, or hope, of any such 
reformation before the appearance of Luther. 

Ere we proceed with this survey, however, we shall, in pass- 
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ing, make an incidental use of the above brief sketch of the 
Papacy of the fifteenth century. In the late Vatican Council, 
it was asserted, by the party of the ¢nfallibilists, that Protest; 
antism had produced all] the infidelity of modern society. In 
his speech against the schema, in which this accusation was set 
forth, Bishop Strossmayer said: ‘ With all respect for these 
very learned men (the authors of the schema), let me say that 
to my mind these assertions seem to be in accordance neither 
with truth nor with charity. . . . I think the venerable com. 
mittee are entirely mistaken when, in tracing the genealogy of 
naturalism, materialism, pantheism, atheism, etc., they assert 
that all these errors are exclusively the offspring of Protest; 
antism. . . The errors above enumerated are an abhorrence 
and abomination to the Protestants themselves, as they are to 
us; insomuch that the Church and we Catholics are beholding 
to them for help and codperation in resisting and refuting 
these errors. Thus Leibnitz was a man of unquestionable 
learning, and in every respect preéminent ; a man fair in judg- 
ing of the institutes of the Catholic Church; a man brave in 
battling against the errors of his age; a man of the best spirit 
and worthy of the best reward as a restorer of peace between 
Christian communities. [Loud cries of “Oh! oh!” The Presi- 
dent, Cardinal de Angelis, rang the bell, and said, “ This is no 
place for praising Protestants.”] Such men as these (and there 
are many such in Germany and England and North America) 
are followed by a great multitude of Protestants, to all of whom 
we may apply these words of the great Augustine: “ They 
err, but they err in good faith; they are heretics, but they con- 
sider us heretics. They did not invent the error, but inherited 
it from parents misled and brought up in error, and are ready 
to give it up the moment they are convinced.” [Here there 
was a long interruption and ringing of the bell, with cries of 
‘Shame! shame!’ ‘Down with the heretic!’] All theses 
though they do not belong to the body of the Church, do, never- 
theless, belong to its soul, and are partakers in the blessings of 
redemption. All these, in the love they bear toward Jesus 
Christ our Lord, and in the positive truths they have saved 
from the shipwreck of the faith, are in possession of many 
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means of divine grace, which the mercy of God may use to 
bring them to the ancient faith and Church, unless we, by our 
excesses and short-sighted offences against the charity we owe 
them, shall put far away the divine mercy.’ Would that our 
High-Church Episcopalians of the present day could, by an 
effort of charity, open their minds to the grand view of ‘the 
soul of the Church,’ or ‘ the mystical body of Christ,’ which is 
here presented by the illustrious Strossmayer! 

Infidelity, indeed, the ‘ exclusive offspring of Protestantism ! ’ 
Was there, then, no sin in the world, and no defection from 
God, before the time of Luther? Was there none in the court 
of Leo X himself? Has ‘the world, the flesh, and the devil’ 
nothing to do with the infidelity of modern times? Is it all 
due to Protestantism? We, too, cry, ‘Shame! shame!’ If 
some little, ignorant, blind bigot, whose only view of the uni- 
verse is obtained through a little crooked hole of prejudice, and 
over whose intellectual horizon not one ray of history has ever 
fallen, had advanced such an assertion, we should not have 
been so much surprised; but that it should have proceeded from 
a great (ewmenical Council, with an infallible Pope at its 
head, is surely enough to make angels weep and devils laugh. 
As for our part, we shall repay this outrageous calumny on the 
good name of Protestantism by signalizing, ere we have done, 
the virtues of the great and good men of the Catholic Church. 
Let us, in the meantime, return to and continue our survey. 

Professor Ranke, it will be said, is a Protestant historian. 
True! But, whether Protestant or Catholic, he is a great, 
truth-loving, and impartial witness, to whom Catholic writers 
themselves appeal whenever it suits their purpose. In defer- 
ence, however, to the prejudices arrayed against us, we appeal 
to the best of all Catholic authorities in relation to the two 
points now before us —namely, the awful corruption of the 
Church in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and the total 
absence of all hope of a reformation as coming from the Romish 
system itself. 

It was in 1518 that Cajetan, the legate of the Pope, held 
three disputations with Luther. But if Luther had been dis- 
posed to yield, this Dominican was not the man to bring him 
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to terms, for he imperiously required Luther humbly to con- 
fess his errors, without being convinced of them, and to sub- 
mit himself to the infallible pontiff, Leo X. A staunch advo- 
cate of the infallibility of the Pope, he had induced Leo, his 
divine master, ‘ to declare it a heresy to disapprove of burning 
heretics.” This is the same Cajetan who had been Leo’s court 
theologian and factotum, who had been his instigator in the 
disgrace of the Lateran Synod, in his decisions against Con- 
stance and Basle, in his proclamation of the divine right of 
every cleric to disobey his sovereign, and had lent his pen to 
these high-handed measures'— this is the man, we say, who, 
in 1527, after the capture of Rome, and only ten years after 
his lordly demand of Luther, penned these memorable words: 
‘Justly is the life of the pastors the contempt of the Church, 
and their word neglected. We, the Roman prelates, now 
experience this, who, by the righteous judgment of God, have 
been given up as a prey, not to unbelievers, but to Christians, 
to be robbed and imprisoned. We are become useless for 
anything but external ceremonies and the enjoyment of this 
world’s goods, and, therefore, are we trodden under foot and 
reduced to bondage.’ * 

‘Whenever the influence of the Papacy on the Church and 
the religious administration of Rome was discussed in collo- 
quies and conferences between Catholics and Protestants of 
that period, the Catholic spokesmen were obliged to declare: 
“ Here our apology ceases; we are conquered here, and can 
neither deny nor excuse.” So spoke, in 1519, Bishop Ber- 
thold of Chiemsee, Cardinal Contarini, the author of the Ro- 
man Memorial of 1538, the Abbot Blosius, the French and 
Belgian theologians, Claudius d’Espense, Ruard Tapper, Gen- 
tian Hervet, Bishop Lindanus, and John Hoffmeister. There 
were moments when even the Popes were obliged to let their 
most approved servants say what in ordinary times would have 
led to a process of the Inquisition. Gaspar Contarini, whom 
Paul III in his need suddenly transformed from a secular states- 
man into a Cardinal, ventured, in substance, to tell the Pope 


1 The Pope and the Council, by Janus, p. 294. 
2 Ibid.: Raynald. Annal. ann. 1527, p. 2. 
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that the whole Papal system was wrong and unchristian. He 
said that Luther had good reason for writing his book on the 
Babylonish Captivity. “ Nothing can be deviged more opposed 
to the law of Christ, which is a law of freedom, than this sys- 
tem which subjects Christians to the Pope, who can make, 
unmake, and dispense laws at his mere caprice. No greater 
slavery than this could be imposed on the Christian people.” 
Such utterances, indeed, produced no effect. Paul III was 
not minded to swerve a hair’s breadth from his claim of abso- 
lute power, and for one Contarini there were always in Rome 
hundreds of Torquemadas, Cajetans, Jacobazzis, and Bellar- 
mines.’ * 


‘The two Councils, the Lateran in 1516, and the Tridentine 
in its earlier period, had this point in common, that the speak- 
ers made avowals and charges so outspoken, and of such over- 
whelming force, that they cannot but amaze us. These 
speeches and descriptions reproduce in various forms the same 
idea: “We Cardinals, Italian bishops, and officials of the 
Curia, are a tribe of worthless men, who have neglected our 
duties. We have let numberless souls perish through our 
neglect, we disgrace our episcopal office, we are not shepherds, 
but wolves, we are the authors of the corruptions prevalent 
throughout the whole Church, and are in a special sense 
responsible for the decay of religion in Italy.” ’* 

‘Cardinal Antonio Pucci said publicly, before the Lateran 
Council of 1516, “ Rome, the Roman prelates, and the bishops 
daily sent forth from Rome, are joint causes of the manifold 
errors and corruptions in the Church; unless we recover our 
good name, which is almost wholly lost, it is all up with us.” 
And Matthias Ugoni, Bishop of Famagusta, who also took 
part in the Lateran Synod, describes in his work the contempt 
which the Italian bishops had sunk into, so that there was no 
infamy men did not attribute to them, while they repelled 
with scorn any one who so much.as hinted at the need of 


1 Epist. Due ad Paulum IV (Colon. 1538), pp. 62, sqq. Cf., the Collection 
of Le Plat, ii, 605. 


2 The Pope and the Council, p. 295. 3 Ibid., p. 296. 
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reform and of a true Council, as disturbers of the peace, and 
hypocrites.’ * 

If necessary, we might produce & thousand similar testi- 
monies, from the most celebrated Catholics of the age, that 
the corruptions of the Church cried to heaven for a reform; 
and yet the bare hint that a reform was needed was often de- 
nounced, by the very rulers from whom the work should have 
proceeded, as the suggestion of ‘ disturbers of the peace, and 
hypocrites” How loudly and how fiercely was Luther de- 
nounced as the greatest of all hypocrites, and vilest of all the 
disturbers of the peace, merely because he insisted on a reform, 
and how furiously was he cast out of the Church, excommuni- 
cated, and outlawed ! ‘ 

The reot of the whole evil was, the love of money and the 
lust of dominion. The god of this world had become the god 
of the Church. Licentiousness, Avarice, and Power, consti- 
tuted the trinity then practically worshipped at Rome. ‘Yet, 
continues Janus, himself a Catholic, ‘ the Christian world had 
endured, without any revolt worth noting, or even the remon- 
strance of a Synod being raised, the rule of such Popes as 
Paul II, Sixtus IV, Innocent VIII, Alexander VI, each of 
whom had striven to exceed the vices of his predecessors. 
Paul II, according to the expression of a contemporary, made 
the Papal Chair into a sewer by his debaucheries.*” The same 
witness observes that he had gone to Rome and visited the 
various ecclesiastical communities, but had nowhere found a 
man of real religious life. What he says of the lives of the 
Popes, cardinals, and prelates, is still stronger. 

‘Under Paul II, and still more under Sixtus V, the great 
clerical market was further extended, and principalities had 
to be founded for nephews, and fortunes for natural sons and 
daughters. New offices were established in order to sell them, 
and the cardinatitial dignity was highly priced. Leo X and 
Clement VII sold a number of cardinal’s hats, as the un- 
bounded extravagance of the Medici had emptied even the 
Papal treasury, which before was held to be inexhaustible. 


1 The Pope and the Council, p. 296. 
2 Attilio Alessio of Arezzo in Baluze and Mansi, IV, 519. 
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From one end of Europe to the other it was again the cry, 
«Everything was made merchandize of at Rome.” That had 
been said and written, indeed, in and out of Italy, for four 
centuries; but now, at the beginning of the sixteenth, it was 
the universal conviction that the venality could not before 
have been carried on in so gross, open, and shameless a man- 
ner as it now was before the eyes of the whole world; the art 
of turning everything into money could not have been worked 
up to such perfection. Count John Francis Pico, of Miron- 
dola, who wrote a treatise on the misfortunes of Italy, as caused 
by Leo X, mentions, as a symptom of the extent of the national 
demoralization and godlessness, that now ecclesiastical and 
religious offices were put up to formal and public auction to 
the highest bidder.’ 

‘Since 1512 a fresh source of information had been added, 
in the shape of an official edition, printed in Rome, of the cus- 
tomary taxes in the Roman Chancery and Penitentiary. It 
was based throughout on the arrangement of taxes, dating 
from the time of John XII (1316-1334), but ct was then kept 
secret, whereas, it was now publically exposed for sale. This 
publication, which was soon disseminated in every country, 
opened men’s eyes everywhere to the huge mass of Roman re- 
servations and prohibitions, and for absolutions from the worst 
sins, murder, incest, and the like. This tariff of the chancery 
was afterward supposed to be an invention of the enemies f 
the Papacy, but the repeated editions prepared under Papal 
sanction leave no doubt about the matter.’ They show the 
complete feeling of security in Rome [five years before Luther 
appeared], and what the Curia believed it could safely offer to 
the gaze of the world. For the bitterest enemy of Rome could 
have invented nothing worse than this exposure of a mechan- 
ism systematically developed for centuries, wherein laws seemed 
to be made for the purpose of selling the right to break them, 
and both individuals and communities were only allowed the 
exercise of their natural rights when they paid for it.” 

1 They were afterward put in the Index [when they had excited odium], 
With the comment, ‘ab hereticis,’ but the editions, often provided by Protest- 


ants, do not differ from the authentic Roman issues under Leo X, and 
Julius IT. 


2 Ibid. 
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‘The Curia cared nothing for being described by writers ag 
the source of all the corruptions in Christendom, the poisoner 
and plague-spot of the nations. There were indeed outbreaks of 
indignation here and there, especially when the Curva attacked 
some favorite popular orator. When the Carmelite, Thomas 
Conecte, who had long been laboring in Frence, Flanders, and 
Italy, as a travelling missionary, had wrought numberless con- 


versions, and had distinguished himself by the saintliness of | 


his life, at last lashed the vices of the court of Rome, Eugenius 
IV had him tortured by the Inquisition, and burnt alive. And 
as Eugenius treated him, Alexander VI treated Savonarola, 
That famous orator and theologian had called aloud for a 
reformation of the polluted Church, and had urged the sover- 
eigns to lend their aid to the assembling of an (Ecumenical 
Council. For that the Pope excommunicated him, and threat- 
ened Florence with an interdict. Papal commissaries were 
sent there, and Savonarola, with two brethren of his Order, 
were executed for heresy, and their bodies burnt. Thus did the 
crowned theologian overcome the simple preaching monk — 
the theologian, for Julius was that, in spite of his children and 
his “handmaidens.” He had done, as Rodrigo Borgia, what 
was sure to gain him the red hat; he had, besides a gloss on 
the rules of the Chancery, composed a really learned work in 
defence of the universal monarchy and infallibility of the 
Popes. But Savonarola, as even his enemies must admit, was 
not only one of the most gifted men and best theologians of 
his day, he also belonged to the most powerful of the religious 
orders, and had many adherents among its members. And 
thus he came to be honored as a saint and martyr for the truth, 
and other saints, like Philip Neri and Catherine Ricci, bore 
witness to his holiness, and even a later Pope, Benedict XIV, 
declared him worthy of canonization.’? 

How long, O Lord! how long shall the blood of thy saints 
cry unto thee from under the altar of Popes and Cardinals? 
Rome has had her prophets, as well as her Popes and prelates. 
And these, whether inspired by the Spirit or by the truth, have 
certainly predicted, with marvellous accuracy, all that has 


1 Index, p. 287-8. 
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since befallen her corrupt and all-corrupting hierarchy. St. 
Hildegrand, ‘that famous prophetess on the Rhine, highly 
honored by Popes and Emperors, predicted of the Popes — 
“They seize upon: us, like ravening beasts, with their power 
of binding and loosing, and through them the whole Church is 
withered. They desire to subjugate the kingdoms of the world, 
but the nations will rise up against them and the too haughty 
clergy, whose property they will reduce to its right limats. 
The pride of Popes, who no longer observe any religion, will 
be brought low; Rome and its immediate. neighborhood will 
alone be left to them, partly in consequence of wars, and partly 
by the common agreement of the States.’ 

‘More terrible and more cutting sound the words of the 
Northern’ prophetess, St. Bridget, who lived in Rome some two 
centuries later. It has not prejudiced the high reverence felt 
for her visions, universally regarded as inspired, and defended 
in an express treatise by Cardinal Torquemada, that they con- 
tain the most vivid pictures of the corruption of the Papal See 
and its court, and their mischievous influence on the Church. 
She calls the Pope worse than Lucifer, a murderer of the souls 
intrusted to him, who condemns the innocent and sells the 
elect for filthy lucre.’? ° 

Two long centuries had rolled away since these words were 
uttered, and, during all that time, the Papacy had grown more 
and more corrupt. Almost all hope had expired. Who, with 
the fate of John Huss, and Conecte, and Savonarola before his 
eyes, will again beard the lion in his den? Who, with Con- 
stance and Basle before his eyes, will again dream of a reform- 
ing Council or a reforming Pope? Yet, even as late as 1484, 
‘men could not, and would not, believe in this utter wreck of all 
schemes of reformation.’ Many, on the contrary, thought like 
the Dominican Institoris, ‘the world cries for a Council, but 
how can one be obtained in the present condition of the heads 
of the Church? No human power avails any longer to reform 
the Church through a Council (especially with an infallible 
Pope in its way), and God himself must come to our aid in 
some way unknown to us.’ * 


1 Index, p. 179. 2 Ibid, p. 279. 
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God did, in fact, come to their ‘aid in a way unknown’ to 
them — so wholly unknown indeed, and in a guise so very un- 
expected, that they would not hear his voice. It was not the 
first time, however, that he had ‘ come to his own, and his own 
received him not.’ His messenger was not only despised and 
rejected, but he was excommunicated, anathematized, and out- 
lawed by the pleasure-loving Leo, and devoted to the angry 
flames of perdition. And if St. Paul himself, instead of Luther, 
had preached the Gospel at Rome, he would have fared no 
better than that great ‘disturber of the peace and hypocrite.’ 
As formerly at Ephesus, so then at Rome, he would have seen 
eager, thronging multitudes, and heard them harangued — 
‘Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth.’ More- 
over, ye see and hear, that not alone at Rome, but almost 
throughout all Europe, this Paul hath persuaded and turned 
away much people, saying that the salvation of God ‘is free,’ and 
calling upon all men, even upon our best customers, to come 
unto Christ and ‘ buy without money and without price.’ Ye 
see and hear that he proclaims a free salvation to all men, say- 
ing that ‘ we are saved by grace, through faith,’ and that ‘¢ is 
the gift of God. ‘So that this our craft is in danger.’? 

Ye know also that our blessed Lord and Master gave unto 
his holy apostle, St. Peter, ‘all the kingdoms of this world.’? 
Yet this ‘ pestilential fellow,’ this ‘damnable heretic,’ denies 
the right of St. Peter to all the kingdoms and to all the prop- 
erty of this world. Yea, this pestilential Paul, this prince of 
heretics, and blasphemous disturber of our most holy peace and 
rights, who has‘ turned the world upside down,’ has come 
hither also, to rob our most holy Apostle. ‘So that not 
only this our craft is in danger to be set at nought, but that 


1 Acts xix. 27. 

2 Among the innumerable forgeries of the Papal system, ‘ the Breviary’ is 
made to put the words of Satan to our Lord, ‘I will give thee all the king- 
doms of the world, into the mouth of Christ, who is made to address them to 
Peter! Thus, on the authority of the Father of Lies, is our Saviour made to 
‘ give all the kingdoms of the world’ to Peter! and the Peter of this day still 
claims them all! [See the proceedings of the late ‘ Vatican Council,’ by 
Janus, a book which should be in every man’s hand. | 
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also the temple of the great’ ‘ vice-God’? ‘should be despised,’ 
and his ‘ magnificence should be destroyed, whom all... . 
the world worshippeth. 

Then the city would have been ‘ filled with confusion,’ worse 
than that of Ephesus, where, ‘full of wrath,’ ‘all with one 
voice about the space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians.’ For, in the words of Cardinal Cajetan, as 
well as many other great Catholics, the Popes, and Priests, and 
Pharisees of that day had become utterly ‘ useless for anything 
but external ceremonies and the enjoyment of this world’s 
goods’ ; and, we may also add, for burning alive the saints 
of the Most High —the saints, namely, who went forth, not 
to preach and to peddle indulgences for sin -— for ‘ murder, 
incest, and the like °— but to preach the everlasting gospel of 
Jesus Christ, ‘with its royal law of liberty,’ and to testify 
against all sorts of ‘ wickedness in high places,’ and, above all, 
against the worship of Mammon in the temple of the living 
God. 

3ut all this was three centuries ago. The judgment which 
then came upon Rome, and which had so long been looked 
for by her prophets, priests, and kings, was, ‘like Rome her- 
self, without a parallel in history.’ But God, even in his 
severest judgments, always remembers mercy. The terrible 
judgment which then fell on Rome was a great blessing, not 
only to the world in general, but also, and in particular, to 
Rome herself. So completely had ‘the gates of hell prevailed 
against her’ that no visitation less severe could have wrought 
the deliverance of the Church, ‘the mystical body’ and ‘the 
bride of Christ,’ from her foul embrace; nor, at the same 
time, produce a salutary reaction within her own bosom. 

This reaction soon showed itself, partly in ‘the head,’ but 
mostly in ‘the members,’ of the Church. The Cardinals, 
alarmed and confounded at the dangers that surrounded them, 
actually elected a good man as the successor of Leo X! Car- 
dinal di Medici said: ‘Sirs, I perceive that of us who are 
here assembled, no one can become Pope. I have proposed 
to you three or four, but you have rejected them all. Neither 


1 So the Pope has been called at Rome. 
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can I accept those whom you propose; we must seek a Pope 
among those who are not present.’ Assenting to this, the 
Cardinals asked who it was that he had in view. ‘ Take,’ said 
he, ‘the Cardinal of Tortosa, an aged, venerable man, who is 
universally esteemed a saint”? . . . . Cardinal Cajetan, 
although not of the Medician party, rose to speak in praise of 
the candidate proposed. Who could have believed that the 
Cardinals, ever accustomed to consult their personal interests 
in the choice of a Pope, would agree to select an absent Nether- 
lander, with whom no one could make conditions for his own 
private advantage? They suffered themselves to be surprised 
into the determination, and, when the affair was concluded, 
they could not themselves account for the conclusion at which 
they had arrived. ‘They were well nigh dead with fright, 
quoth one of our authorities. . . . . ‘Pasquin amused 
himself at their expense, representing the Pope elect as a 
schoolmaster, and the Cardinals as schoolboys whom he was 
chastising. On a worthier man, however, the choice of the 
conclave could scarcely have fallen.’? 

But what could the good Adrian do at ‘the head’ of such 
a system? How could he correct abuses? The great stand- 
ing abuse, indeed, and the root of all the other abuses, was the 
system itself. ‘Think of a well-meaning Pope, like Adrian 
VI,’ says Janus, ‘ finding himself suddenly, in his old age, at 
the head of this gigantic machine, constructed in every part 
for money-getting ; some eight hundred persons all bent on 
making the most out of the capital they had bought their 
places with, and altogether forming a serried phalanx united 
by a common interest! A feeling of hopeless impotence to 
grapple with such a condition of things must steal over the 
boldest heart.’ Such was the feeling, in fact, which stole over 
the heart of the good Adrian, and, reducing him to a mere 

_eypher, left the mighty machine to bear him on to his final 
resting place and paradise of nonentities. 

How useful soever the task, we cannot here foilow the 
career of the other Popes, Clement VII, Paul III, Julius II, 
Marcellus II, and so on; or give the result of their labors for 

1 Ranke, Vol. I, p. 69. 
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the preservation and extension of the stupendous power of 
Rome. In their own eyes the highest and most sacred of all 
their characteristics is, that they are ‘Italian Princes,’ to whom, 
as the successors of St. Peter, the universal dominion of the 
world belongs, both in Church and in State. This insanity 
has been the source of all their misfortunes. And, surely, if 
the Pope had not been afflicted with the mad dream of his 
own infallibility, he would, after the bitter experience of more 
than three hundred years, have acquired some little modera- 
tion and wisdom. 

It is with perfect justice, no doubt, that Professor Ranke 
dates the ‘ beginning of the regeneration of Catholicism’ after 
the great Protestant Reformation. This regeneration, how- 
ever, has taken place, not so much in ‘the head’ as in ‘the 
members’ of the Catholic Church. It has taken place in Ger- 
many, in France, in England, and in North America, not 
in Rome. That court, it is true, has laid aside much, if not 
all, of its external corruptions — those hideous abominations by 
which the moral sense of mankind would, in the present age, 
be kindled into an all-consuming flame of indignation. But 
the internal vices — the vices of the mind — the greed of gain, 
the lust of power and dominion, the hatred of opposition, and 
the hell-born desire to persecute, these are, at this moment, 
greater and more glaring in the Curia and the Pope of Rome 
than at any former period of their history. The dangers of 
their position, and the pressure of a rival power, have at least 
enforced upon them the necessity of an external reformation, 
and has, besides, given them something better to do than 
merely to go through a round of ‘external ceremonies,’ with 
all the accompaniments of a splendid ritual, and then sit down 
to ‘the enjoyment of this world’s goods.’ Who now preaches 
and peddles the merits of Christ, or of his saints, as did the 
Popes and Cardinals of Rome before the thunderbolt of the 
Reformation admonished them that there is a God in heaven? 
Yet, after all, we are profoundly sorry to learn, as we have 
done from the proceedings of the Jate Vatican Council, that 
the present incumbent of the Papal Throne asserts claims 
more lofty and exclusive, more grasping and tyrannical, than 
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any ever put forth by any former Pope, Cardinal, or Italian 
Prince. But, thanks be to Almighty God, and to the Protest- 
ant Reformation under him, that, although the claims of Pius 
IX exceed those of a Hildebrand, or Innocent III, yet is he 
shorn of the power of the terrors of a Hildebrand! Otherwise, 
were his power only equal to his pretentions, we might be 
treated to an auto-da-fé such as the world has never seen, 
and such as we hope it will never see, until the final confla- 
gration of all things. 

It would be very great injustice, however, to hold the Cath- 
olic Church responsible for the spirit or the decrees of the late 
Vatican Council, except in so far as she may choose to make 
herself so, by a submission to its bold assumptions. For it 
was not ‘a free Council,’ nor did it fairly represent ‘the uni 
versal Catholic Church.’ It was, on the contrary, the offspring 
of management, intrigue, and tyranny; as many of its most 
enlightened members, and a host of other great Catholics, have 
expressly declared. But, if we look at its composition, we 
shall perceive that the tremendous issue which it has madly 
precipitated on the nineteenth century is this: Whether ‘a 
knot of Italians,’ a close corporation of corrupt Cardinals, with 
the aid of the omnipresent Order of Jesuits, and, worst of all, 
with an ‘infallible Pope’ at its head, shall put the universe 
under its feet, and rule it with a rod of iron. This is the issue 
which, as it seems to us, every man who loves truth and jus- 
tice, or the great principles of modern progress and civilization 
(so much abhorred at Rome), is bound to accept, or else stand 
apart like ‘the dumb dogs of Israel.’ 

But, in spite of the Pope, ‘the regeneration of Catholicism ’ 
has gone on among its members. We see this in Germany and 
France. The great lights of Catholicism in those countries, 
and their followers, constitute the party of ‘ Liberal Catholics,’ 
which is so offensive to the Roman Curia and the late Vatican 
Council. It was, in fact, to crush this party of Liberal Catho- 
lics that the late Council was assembled. What, then, are the 
principles, the aims, and the desires of this regenerated portion 
of the Catholic Church ? 

Their great endeavor is, in the first place, to carry back the 
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Catholic Church to the spirit of its early days. Not believing 
in the infallibility of the Pope, they find it necessary to devote 
themselves to the study of the Scriptures and to the history of 
the Church. Moehler, of whom we have so often spoken in 
the pages of this Review, was, in his day, one of the great 
lights and leaders of this School. He died, unfortunately, in 
1838. But his works still live. The Catholic Church has no 
prouder name than his; and his Symbolism is everywhere in 
circulation. This defence of the dactrines of his own Church, 
and criticism of the doctrines of the Protestant Reformers, is 
among the most powerful and remarkable productions of the 
nineteenth century. Surrounded by intellectual giants, ready 
to do battle for the Protestant cause, this great man shows 
himself a profound student of ecclesiastical history and the 
Holy Scriptures. The great men of Protestant Germany, who 
are as fair, as learned, and as able as himself, have not failed 
to derive benefit from his labors. 

His Symbolism is everywhere; but where is his work on the 
Unity of the Church? Why is this unknown? Why, in one 
word, is this remarkable work kept in the background, and 
- searcely seen, while his Symbolism is everywhere put in circu- . 
lation by good and zealous Catholics? If we look into the 
character and contents of this work, we shall, perhaps, discover 
the clue to a solution of this question. It is quite too liberal 
for general circulation. If it is not under ban at Rome, it is 
certainly below par; if it is not actually on the Index, it seems 
to be on a private road to oblivion. 

‘The idea,’ he argues, ‘of the unity of the Church was pro- 
gressive, unfolding itself gradually as time went on, like the 
continually widening circles of a disturbed sheet of water 
Hence, before Cyprian’s time, when the unity of the whole 
Church first became a matter of Christian consciousness, there 
could be no Pope, even in rudiment. “They who require, 
before that period, incontrovertible proofs of the existence of 
the primacy, require what is unreasonable, the law of a true 
development not admitting of it: and, vice versa, the trouble 
which some have given themselves to discover, before that 
epoch, the full idea of a Pope, or the notion that they have dis 
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covered it, must be considered as vain, and their conclusions 
untenable” . . . ‘It is evident that during the jirst three 
centuries, and even at the close of them, the primacy ts not visi- 
ble, save in its first lineaments: it operates as yet but inform. 
ally; and when the question is, where, and how, did it practi- 
cally manifest itself, we must confess that it never appears 
alone, but in conjunction with other churches and bishops ; 
though it is true that a peculiar character is already seen to 
attach to the Roman See.”! This view of the growth of the 
Papacy has not only the advantage of being Aéstorically true, 
but of sparing learned and candid Romanists the necessity of 
distorting the expressions of Scripture, and of the early fathers, 
into a meaning which they were never intended to bear.’* 
Thus Moehler, like all the early fathers, absolutely refuses to 
find the foundation of the Primacy in the words of Scripture, 
so often perverted in modern times, ‘thou art Peter, and on 
this rock I will build my Church.’ Thus it is that Moehler, in 
the land of Neander-and Nitzsh, carries back the Church to- 
ward the form and the spirit of its early days. 

We see, too, Father Hyacinthe and his followers moving in 
the same direction. This illustrious Father declares the great 
aim of his preaching to be, ‘not by compromise of convictions, 
but by points of common belief and practice, and by the spirit 
of charity, to draw together the various communions of Chris- 
tian believers ; emphasizing the doctrine of “ the soul of the 
Church,” which includes all holy and believing souls, as dis- 
tinguished from the body or corporation of the Church, which 
“ holds many of the wolves within its fold, and keeps many of 
the lambs without.” * Thus Father Hyacinthe emphasizes ‘ the 
doctrine of the soul of the Church,’ or, as we have done at the 
beginning of this paper, ‘ the doctrine of the invisible Church,’ 
as distinguished from all the various forms of its ecclesiastical 
organization. Hence, he too, like Bishop Strossmayer in the 
Vatican Council, asserts the belief that there are real Christians 
and heirs of the promises in the Protestant as well as in the 

1 Einheit in der Kirche, Abt. 2, s. 71. 

2 Litton on the Church of Christ, p. 321. 

3 The Vatican Council, by L. W. Bacon, p. 17. 
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Catholic world. Hence are they as much opposed, as the See 
of Rome is devoted, to the dogma of the Infallibility of the 
Pope, and to the divine right of persecution. 

‘That famous maxim of Cavour, which is but the condensed 
expression of the universal American sentiment, “a free Church 
in a free State,” was an echo from the lips of Montalembert, 
the great French Catholic. ‘The liberal party was far re- 
moved from sympathy with that “ Gallicanism ” which limits 
the authority of the Church, in its proper sphere, by the inter- 
ference of any political power whatever”* * A free Church in 
a free State,’ is the great watch-word of the liberal school of 
Catholics, both in Germany and in France. The time would 
fail us to notice in name, much more in detail, the writings of 
all the great men who belong to this school or party. Giigler, 
Gorres, Eckstein, Francis Baader, Mohler, the Cardinal and 
Prince Bishop Diepenbrock, Montalembert, Cavour, Stross- 
mayer, are a few of this illustrious band, or constellation of 
liberal Catholics. It was to crush these men and their follow- 
ers, and thereby put out the best lights and brightest orna- 
ments of Catholicism, that the tremendous machine of the Vat- 
ican Council was manufactured. Will it achieve its object? 

There ia one other book, however, which we cannot forbear 
to notice, namely, Zhe Pope and the Council, which was writ- 
ten by a number of learned Catholics of the liberal school. 
This little book, containing only 346 duodecimo pages, is a tre- 
mendous broadside discharged right into the ranks of the Ultra- 
montanists, making sad havoc of their pet dogmas and lofty 
pretensions. After reading Archbishop Whateley and other 
Protestant writers, we had supposed that these pet dogmas and 
pretensions had grown up, by a sort of natural development, 
out of the principles of our fallen and corrupt nature. But the 
book before us, appearing under the nom de plume of ‘ Janus,’ - 
clearly and conclusively shows that the whole stupendous 
scheme of the Papal system has been helped on and perfected 
in its development by a series of forgeries and frauds, perjuries 
and lies, which has no parallel in the history of human hypoc- 
risy and error. The whole system has at last received its 


1 The Vatican Council, by L. W. Bacon, p. 17. 
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completion, its glory, and dome, in the dogma of Papal Infallj- 
bility. 

The leaders of the liberal school, one and all, wish to effect, 
if possible, ‘a reconciliation between the Roman Catholic 
Church and modern society.’ There can be, of course, no ac. 
commodation, no reconciliation on the part of ‘an infallible 
Pope; ’ as he is infallible by divine right, so is he fixed, station- 
ary, and immutable. All the world must come to him, or else 
die in their sins. He is the Church, and out of the Church 
there is no salvation. Nothing is more abhorrent to his Holi- 
ness than all this talk about ‘modern society’ — its progress, 
its civilization, and its demands on the court of Rome. Butin 
this contest between ‘ modern society’ and the Roman régime, 
or, in other words, between Divine Providence and the Pope, 
it is not difficult to foresee the issue. The Vatican Council 
may prevail for a season, but it cannot always suppress, much 
less extinguish, the ‘light of the world.’ It may not prevail 
now, but if his infallibility and his minions (or his masters, as 
the case may be,) persist in their present attitude and course, 
they will, sooner or later, inevitably bequeath to mankind the 
inestimable boon of a Catholic-Protestant Church. God speed 
the blessed day ! 

‘A froward retention of customs,’ says our Lord Bacon, ‘is 
the greatest of innovators.’ The stiffneckedness of Romanism 
is, in like manner, the mother of schisms. Go on, then, proud 
mistress of the world, and continue to bequeath to mankind 
daughters fairer than thyself! We hail thy beautiful offspring 
with joy! Go on, we say, until thy strength and thy fullness 
shall be exhausted, and until, in thine old age and decrepitude, 
thou shalt find thyself alone in Rome, and read the word Jch- 
abod written on her deserted walls! Then will thy divine 
mission have been completed, and all thy glory shall be folded 
up as a garment, and buried in the mighty tomb of the past! 
Peace to thine ashes! God only is infallible. 


[To be continued in a Survey of the Protestant Churches. } 
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Spectrum Analysis. 


Art. 1V.—Spectrum Analysis. Six Lectures delivered in 
1860, before the Society of Apothecaries in London. By 
Henry E. Roscoe, B. A., Ph. D., F. R.8., Professor of 


Chemistry in Owen’s College, Manchester. London: Mc- 
Millan & Co. 1869. 


Of all the wonderful and delicate instruments which modern 
ingenuity has put into the hand of science, nene is, perhaps, 
so wonderful as the spectroscope. The very simplicity of its 
construction makes its revelations seem the more marvellous. 
It certainly sounds more like the fanciful imaginings of a fairy 
tale than the sober conclusions of science, when we say that 
this little instrument reveals to us many of those secrets of 
Nature which all past ages have thought to be shrouded in 
impenetrable mystery. It is to the spectroscope that we owe 
almost all that we know concerning the nature and constitu- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. It tells not only that our sun 
is at a temperature which would prevent the existence of any 
possible animal or vegetable life, as we know it, upon its sur- 
face, but also the mineral substances of which it is composed. 
It has decided the vexed question in regard to the nature of 
those filmy, floating lights which fleck the sidereal heavens, 
pronouncing some to be nebulous matter of great tenuity, and 
others to be composed of countless millions of worlds, though 
80 far away in infinite space that only the vaguest hint of their 
glory ever reaches us. It tells us that those distant stars 
which, in contrast to the ceaseless motion of our own system, 
we are accustomed to call fixed, are really sweeping, with all 
their attendant worlds, through infinite space. 

The patient toil of centuries has established the laws which 
control the motions of our planetary system, and demonstrated 
the harmony evolved by the supreme Wisdom and Goodness 
from the apparently conflicting forces of nature. Here the 
methods seem, in some degree, commensurate with the results 
attained. We cannot so much wonder that the deep things 
of God are made manifest, when-:we consider that intellects 
7 
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such as those of Hipparchus, and Copernicus, and Kepler, and 
Galileo, and of Newton, were for more than two thousand 
years bent with a steady and godlike patience upon the eluci- 
dation of these truths. The heavens, which had been with 
‘cycle and epicycle scribbled o’er,’ again over-arch the world 
in majesty and beauty, when cobwebs, spun by the brain of 
philosophers and poets, are swept away by these searchers after 
truth, who, with a reverent humility, look into God’s work 
for his own meaning, instead of trying to force upon them 
their own notions. When we see how the mind of the crea- 
ture has struggled up with infinite toil and patience to the 
heights from which he can catch a glimpse of the mind of the 
Creator, we are filled with a reverentia. admiration which is 
glad to acknowledge him a worthy interpreter of God. 

But when we turn from those stupendous labors of.the past, 
with their magnificent results, to our own day, we cannot but 
be filled with astonishment that investigation, though in itself 
close and accurate, yet relatively so small, should be crowned 
with such brilliant success. The spectroscope, which in its 
widest form was not known fifty years ago, is now in daily 
use, detecting the presence of substances which had escaped 
the most careful chemical analysis — announcing its discovery 
of hitherto unknown minerals in so unmistakable and _persist- 
ent a manner us to induce experiments on so enormous a scale 
that chemistry was finally forced to yield a corroborative testi- 
mony. There is no magnifying power in the spectroscope, 
none of that wonderful power of grasping the distant and 
drawing it within the range of human vision which we have 
in the telescope. Its power is entirely different in kind and 
degree. A tiny ray.from Sirius, or Aldebaran, is taken cap- 
tive and cross-questioned by our wonderful little analyzer. It 

*is forced to reveal the secret of its birth and parentage, and to 
disclose the wonders and the glories of that home which it 
left, perhaps, ages ago. News from those far-off worlds comes 
strangely into our imaginations, but not into our imaginations 

alone; for though the spectroscope tells us marvellous tales, 
they bear the unmistakable stamp of truth, and its story is 
always harmonious with itself. Every new fact which it yields 
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to our questioning only confirms the truth of all it has said 
before. Besides, it has such a wonderful way of giving testi- 
mony about earthly things, where this testimony finds fullest 
corroboration, that we cannot refuse to believe what it tells 
us of the heavenly. 

It is a well known fact that Sir Isaac Newton, in 1675, suc- 
ceeded in decomposing a ray of sunlight into its component 
colors. He allowed the ray of light, after passing into a dark- 
ened room through a hole in the shutter, to fall upon a prism 
of glass. The ray was, by this means, spread out fan-like into 
the most brilliant colors. For many years it was supposed that 
the visible rays were the only ones belonging to the spectrum. 
In endeavoring to ascertain the degree of heat associated with 
the different prismatic colors, Sir William Herschel subjected 
them to a very delicate test. He allowed them to fall, succes- 
sively, upon an exceedingly sensitive galvanometer, beginning 
with the violet. No defiection of the needle was observable 
until the yellow rays were passed under review; showing that 
the heat associated with the violet, indigo, blue, and green, 
was too small in quantity to be appreciable. The deflection 
of the needle continued to increase, showing a corresponding 
increase of heat, as the orange and red rays were permitted to 
fall upon the instrument; but, to his astonishment, he found 
that beyond the red, or least refrangible rays of the visible spec- 
trum, there were invisible rays, whose heating power was 
greater than that of any of the colored ones. This led to the 
conjecture that there might be a similar extension at the violet 
end of the spectrum as well, which proved to be the fact. The 
solar spectrum is composed of three distinct sets of rays — 
heat, light, and actinic or chemical rays. Light comes to us 
from the sun with these three associated; but, after having 
been passed through a prism, they were separated and spread 
out, partially overlapping each other. In the yellow, alone, 
all these exist together. In these yellow rays, which lie mid- 
way between the red and violet ends of the spectrum, we find 
the culmination of the light, and the beginnings of the systems 
of heat, and of actinic rays. We here see, not only that light 
is separated, by passing through a prism, into its constituent 
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colors, but that we have three distinct sets of rays, separated 
by the same means. It would surely be as unphilosophical to 
maintain that these three — heat, light, and electricity — were 
different in kind, as to assert that red was an imponderable 
fluid, and blue a vibration. The scientific world is gradually 
yielding its assent to the proposition, that these three are but 
diverse manifestations of one and the same force, not different 
in nature or in kind, but only in degree. Every ray which 
emanates from the sun is composed of an almost infinite num- 
ber of wave systems, of different amplitude and refrangibility. 
We must bear in mind, that when we speak of rays, we do not 
mean that light is composed of parts which can be called by 
that name, but that, to suit our purposes, we select a small 
portion for our consideration ; this portion we call a ray, and 
speak of its vibrations, as though it had a separate existence. 
We know from familiar illustrations how one vibration may 
be superposed upon another, without destroying either. A note 
upon the piano yields, when touched, a system of vibrations in 
the air. If we add a second note, which harmonizes with the 
first, this is so far from destroying the effects of the first, that it 
not only enhances its beauty, but combines to produce a third, 
which is in harmony with both. Each musical instrument 
differs from every other in the quality of its tone. This is a 
fact too patent to the most casual observer not to have been 
noticed in the rudest and earliest attempts at instrumental 
music; but why it is so, remained an unsolved mystery until 
quite lately. Any note struck upon one instrument gives out 
a certain fixed number of vibrations, which determine the 
pitch of the note. If every instrument gives out, for the same 
note, the same number of vibrations, which is communicated 
by it to the surrounding air, and, finally, to the tympanum of 
the ear, why should not an effect produced by different instru- 
ments be precisely alike, except in degree? This was ex- 
plained by Helmholtz to be, because each instrument adds to 
the vibration corresponding to the note struck, other vibrations, 
peculiar to itself, which he calls overtones. In stringed instru- 
ments these were caused by the strings vibrating as a whole, 
to produce the main effect, and then dividing itself into various 
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nodes, and making delicate and harmonious additions of its 
own. Each instrument, having different overtones, renders, of 
course, the idea of the composer in its own peculiar fashion. 
The mind refuses to conceive of the condition of the air, when 
a full orchestra is playing, each note of each instrument send- 
ing out its countless pulsations, crossing ‘and recrossing each 
other, and yet bringing out of this apparent chaos order and 
beauty. Sound, wonderful and exquisite as it seems to be, 
when we look at it in this way, is almost like the earth-born 
type of light. Its waves are measurable by our rude instru- 
ments of every day life. The longest sound wave measures 
about sixty feet, while the shortest, appreciable by most organs 
of hearing, is not less than a quarter of an inch. When we 
come to consider the vibrations of light, the imagination 
staggers under the strain put upon it. The longest waves of 
light measure ;;1., of an inch, and the number of these waves 
which reach the eye in one second is 474,439,680,000,000. 
When a ray of sunlight, either direct or reflected, falls upon 
our eyes, we receive countless systems of these waves. We 
recognize, by some wonderfully delicate sense, where waves of 
a certain length are wanting; for the different wave lengths de- 
termine the color in light, as they do the pitch in sound. We 
have, too, in this ray of sunlight, vibrations superposed upon 
vibration, forming a magnificent and harmonious chord, com- 
posed of thousands of pulsations of the ether, all reaching the 
eye at once. 

The difference between the heat, light, and electrical wave 
systems sent out from the sun, is not a difference per se. It 
consists in this alone—that they reach us through different 
channels. Our nerves are tuned with the most exquisite 
' nicety to respond to these vibrations. The waves which have 
the longest swing, and are least turned from their course by 
the intervening prism, find no response in the optic nerve, but 
send the thrill of pleasure or of pain (as the case may be), 
which we call heat, or warmth, to the seat of sensation in the 
brain. The shorter and more refrangible undulations convey 
to the mind, through the medium of vision, all the exquisite 
poetry of beauty in color, of majesty in proportion, of grace in 
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motion, and of harmony in combination, by which the imagi- 
nation of God, as expressed in the glory of the visible universe, 
appeals to, and enkindles the imagination of creatures made 
in his image. The shortest and most refrangible rays — those 
beyond the violet— do not convey to us, directly, any sensa- 
tion; but to them are due all the wonderful photographie 
effects which have opened, to all of us, a new world of pleas. 
ure ; and which, with the wonderful levelling effect of a wide 
spread civilization, bring within the reach of the poorest what 
once was the heritage of the rich alone. 

In the early part of the present century, Dr. Wollaston first 
noticed a peculiarity of the solar spectrum, which is, that a 
ray of light admitted through a very narrow aperture, and then 
powerfully refracted, presents a spectrum which is not a con- 
tinuous band of colors, melting into one another, but one fur- 
rowed by dark lines, crossing it always in definite places. The 
instrument by means of which these observations were made 
was the first form of the spectroscope. That now in use is 
only a modification and improvement upon this. It consists of 
a series of powerfully refracting prisms, enclosed in a tube, at 
the farther end of which is a brass cap with a narrow slit, the 
size of which can be altered by means of a thumb-screw, so as 
to admit the required amount of light. There is also an ex- 
quisite micrometer attached, by means of which the position 
and size of the lines in the spectrum under consideration may 
be determined. The spectrum of any luminous body may be 
viewed by directing the aperture to the light. By a suitable 
adjustment, two spectra may be seen at once, one occupying 
the lower and the other the upper half of the field of vision. 

Some time after the discovery of Wollaston, Traunhofer suc- 
ceeded in fixing and numbering about five hundred of these « 
lines, which have }een known, in consequence, as Traunhofer’s 
lines. It was seen that in the reflected, as well as in the di- 
rect light of the sun, undulations of a definite wave length and 
refrangibility were invariably wanting. The light from the 
planets and the moon presented the same furrows across their 
spectra which were found in that of the sunlight. If these 
lines were to be referred tv any peculiarity in our atmosphere, 
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they would manifestly be identical in the spectra of all the 
_ heavenly bodies. This is, however, not the case. Each self- 
luminous star presents a spectrum peculiar to itself. We are, 
therefore, forced to look for the explanation of the phenomena 
to something in their own constitution. These facts had long 
been known before anything concerning them was offered. 
Talbot, whose name is intimately associated with the ear- 
liest developments of photography, following up a suggestion 
of Sir John Herschel, made as early as 1827, in the Hncyclope- 
dia Metropolitana, Vol, IV., announced that the smallest 
amount of any substance may. be detected by reducing it to an 
incandescent vapor, and examining its spectrum. Each sub- 
stance, when it is examined in this way, gives out a spectrum 
of bright lines, with dark spaces intervening. Sodium, for 
instance, when vaporized by intense heat, and examined by 
the spectroscope, gives out one bright line of brilliant yellow. 
This line, by further refraction, has been resolved into hundreds 
of lines, so close together as to produce to the eye the effect of 
continuity. The wonderfully dispersive power of the spectro- 
scope may be gathered from the fact, that the ray of light is 
admitted through a slit so narrow that the finest cambric 
’ needle cannot be inserted into it; and that the same little ray 
.is spread out into a spectrum, the visible portion of which 
measuges about nine inches. The sodium line is certainly not 
more than the twentieth of an inch in diameter, only about 
one fifteen-hundreth part of the whole spectrum; and yet 
this one line, by further refraction, has been resolved into 
about five hundred parallel lines. 

A further discovery was made by Messrs. Kirschoff & Bun- 
sen, in 1859, which furnished the clue that finally led to the 
truth. It had long been known that any solid or liquid heated 
to whiteness, gives out a spectrum consisting of a band of con- 
tinuous colors, and that every incandescent gas gives out a spec- 
trum of bright lines peculiar to itself. Sodium vapor, as we 
have said before, gives out, when viewed through an ordinary 
spectroscope, one bright yellow line, whose position is in the 
same portion of the field of vision in which that tint of yellow 
would occur in the spectrum of a solid. If a substance pre- 
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sents two lines of red and one of blue, as lithium does, the red 
lies just where the red would lie in the solid’s spectrum, and 
the blue far over on the other side, corresponding exactly to 
the blue; they are separated by a wide interval of darkness, 
If the two spectra are viewed, one above the other, in the field 
of vision, the bright lines of the one seem but an occasional 
prolongation of the colors of the other. 

In order to show the extreme delicacy of the test by this 
means, we would refer to a very striking experiment witnessed 
about two years ago. When we speak of reducing a solid to 
an incandescent vapor, it sounds as ‘though it were a very 
alarming undertaking for unscientific mortals; but nothing can 
be simpler in reality. A Bunsen’s burner,,which is necessary 
to the experiment, is simply two concentric tubes. Ordinary 
illuminating gas is introduced into the inner tube, and atmos- 
pheric air into the outer one, and they are allowed to mingle 
before being ignited. Its illuminating power is thus very 
much diminished, while its heating power is proportionably 
increased. The illuminating effect of a flame is due to the 
presence of particles of free carbon, which, coming into violent 
collision with the atoms of oxygen in the atmosphere, are 
heated to redness. If the combustion of the carbon be too slow, — 
the result is a disagreeable smoke, due to the imperfect decom-. 
position of the carbon. If very fast, we obtain great heat, but 
it is at the expense of light. This is what we want in the Bun- 
sen’s burner; it being used in the laboratory for scientific pur- 
poses, where more than ordinary heat is required. The sub- 
stance to be volatilized is introduced into the burner, and the 
flame is there examined through the spectroscope. On the 
occasion to which we have alluded, a number of substances had 
been introduced into the tlame successively — baryta, sodium, 
lithium, and strontium, by means of a small piece of porous 
stone at the end of a wire handle about five inches in length. 
Tkis stone had been dipped into bottles containing the pow- 
dered minerals, and then placed in the flame. A few moments 
afterward, our experimenter said, ‘ Now, look into the spectro- 
scope, and I will clap my hands near the flame; you may per- 
haps see the spectrum of some of these substances, if any of 
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the dust has adhered to my hands.’ In a moment there 
flashed across the field of vision the perfect spectrum of every 
substance previously examined. The early experimenters were 
inclined to doubt the accuracy of their own results, from the 
fact, that the sodium line was almost invariably present in 
every spectrum, until they discovered that the atmosphere is 
impregnated with salt, which had been carried into it by the 
ocean spray, and left as a residuum after the evaporation of the 
water. At every motion of the experimenter, the fine sedi- 
ment of salt (which, chemically, is chloride of sodium,) is 
shaken from the clothing, or person, into the flame, and so the 
sodium line flickers and flashes across the spectrum continually. 

The discovery made by Kirschoff, of which we have spoken, 
is this: That, if the source of light is a luminous solid,,.or 
liquid, it will give out a continuous band of colors, always in 
the order most familiarly illustrated in the rainbow — red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet; and if, between 
this luminous source and the spectroscope, we introduce an in- 
candescent vapor, the spectrum will he like that of the solid, 
only furrowed by dark lines corresponding in size, number, and 
position, with the bright lines of the vapor interposed. The 
well-known fact in physics, that a good radiator is a good 
absorber, thus received this more definite enunciation: that 
a vapor will absorb those rays, and those only, which it is ca- 
pable of emitting. From these small beginnings of fact arose 
one of the most wonderful generalizations the world has ever 
seen. In science, nothing can be truly called small, or large. 
At least we, in our ignorance, dare not estimate the value of 
any fact from its apparent insignificance; for we see every 
day how these tiny seeds of truth, falling into good ground, 
yield such magnificent harvests to patient waiting and patient 
toil. 

When these facts were fully established, it was not long be- 
fore the application was made, in explaining the dark lines of 
the solar spectrum. The fact that a ray of light from the sun 
presented a spectrum of colors, crossed by black lines, shows 
that the light must find its way to us through a luminous gas. 
Our sun, then, we conclude, is a glowing globe of solid, or 
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liquid, surrounded by an atmosphere of flaming gas. The 
lines peculiar to every known substance, capable of being vol- 
atilized, have been accurately ascertained. We find that a 
large proportion of the lines in the solar spectrum correspond 
exactly with the lines of substances with which we are familiar; 
therefore, we can with confidence say that we know many con- 
stituents of this envelope of gas around the sun, which is called 
his photosphere ; and we can hardly conceive that it should be 
other than the vapors sent up from the seething, boiling mass 
below. When we examine, and compare, the solar spectrum 
with the spectra of these various substances, we think we shall 
be quite safe in inferring hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, cal- 
cium, titanium, chromium, and many other metals familiar to 
us, to be also present in the solid mass of his body. 

The same test has been applied to the stars. In Aldebaran, 
we find, among other things, iron, mercury, and antimony. It 
gives one a curious sense of kinship with the stars, to find the 
familiar substances assuciated with our homeliest domestic 
trafisactions forming part of other worlds as truly as of our 
own. 

One of the strangest and most incredible of all the tales 
which the spectroscope tells, remains yet untold. It not only 
informs us, somewhat, of the chemical constituents of those far 
away worlds— the fixed stars— but, also, that they are not 
fixed. The distance from which their light comes is incaleula: 
ble — it is so great, that the astronomer who has made the earth, 
moving from aphelion to perihelion, his servant to convey him 
from one post of observation to the other, thus giving him a 
base line of 190,000,000 of miles, finds still no parallax. 

We will return again to sound, for our analogy. If a loco- 
motive, or any body emitting a sound, is moving toward us, 
the pitch of the note given out will be raised, because the 
waves are crowded together and produce the effect of smaller 
undulations, which would, of course, give a higher note. But 
if, on the other hand, it is moving from us, the pitch is lowered, 
because each wave is dragged out beyond its normal length, 
and fewer undulations reach the ear in a given space of time 
than if it were at resi. So itis withlight. Ifa body emitting 
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red light were moving toward us, with a sufficient rapidity, its 
color would change from red to orange, and so up the gamut 
of color to violet; but if it were moving from us, this would 
be reversed. It was observed in the spectrum of Sirius, that 
the unmistakable hydrogen lines were there, but not in quite 
the right position in the spectroscopic field. This, at firsts 
puzzled the observers, until the application of the above prin- 
ciple in acoustics gave the explanation of the phenomenon. 
Sirius is then moving, and it has been calculated that he is 
moving away from us at the rate of about thirty miles a second 
—faster than the earth moves in its annual revolution round 
the sun. 

The spectroscope has been in the hands of scientifle men 
about fifteen years, and yet this is but a tithe of its revelations. 
What, th8n, may we not hope from its future discoveries ¢ 
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The campaign of Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley, in the 
spring of 1862, disconcerted the plans of the Federal Adminis" 
tration for the capture of Richmond, and excited no little un- 
easiness about the safety of Washington. The mass of the 
Federal Army under General McClellan, had, in opposition to 
the wishes of President Lincoln, been transferred to the Pen- 
insula between the York and James Rivers, and was advane- 
ing by that route on the Confederate Capital. A large force, 
however, had been left under Banks in the Shenandoah Valley, 
and, besides the troops in the defenses of Washington, McDow- 
ell’s corps had been detached from the Army of the Potomac, 
and retained, to still further insure the safety of that city. The 
retention of McDowell gave rise to complaints from General 
McClellan, and the calls of the latter for reinforcements finally 
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became so urgent, that McDowell was allowed to take up his 

ition at Fredericksburg, where his command was increased 
until it reached 41,000 men, when he was ordered to advance 
upon Richmond by way of the Fredericksburg Railroad, in 
order to codperate with McClellan. 

It was just as this movement was about to be made that 
Jackson suddenly appeared upon Bank’s flank and rear, be- 
tween Strasburg and Winchester, and driving him across the 
Potomac in great confusion, advanced to Harper’s Ferry. 
Alarm for the safety of his Capital caused Mr. Lincoln at once 
to stop McDowell, who was instructed to detach a considerable 
force and send it by rapid marches into the Valley, to unite 
with Fremont (who was ordered into the valley from the west- 
ern side) in the effort to cut off Jackson by closing in upon 
his rear. This movement, made against the remonstrances of 
General McDowell, effected nothing, and was soon followed 
by the successive defeats, at Port Republic, of Fremont and 
Shields, the latter of whom commanded the troops sent by 
McDowell. As soon as Jackson had retired, Mr. Lincoln de- 
termined to renew the advance from Fredericksburg, and Mc- 
Dowell once more began to concentrate his troops for that 
purpose. 

But the difficulty of accomplishing anything with three sep- 
arate armies and commanders (Banks, Fremont, and McDow- 
ell,) in the field, together with the disasters of the recent Val- 
ley campaign, induced the Federal Government to determine 
upon the union of these armies under one commander, who 
might give unity and vigor to the operations of all the forces 
in this section. The parts assigned to these troops embraced 
the protection of Washington, the occupation of the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and such operations against Richmond, in aid of 
McClellan, as might be compatible with these primary objects. 
It had been found impossible to accomplish, satisfactorily, 
either of these purposes while the command, and consequently 
the responsibility, was divided, For this reason, Major-Gen- 
eral John Pope was brought from the West, where his achieve- 
ments, or at least his dispatches, had won for him considerable 
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reputation, and placed in command of all these forces, which 
were thenceforth to be known as the ‘ Army of Virginia.’ 

General Pope was assigned to command on June 26th, 1862, 
and found himself at the head of 43,000 effective men, besides 
12,000 in the defences at Washington, and a small force in the 
Kanawha Valley (see Pope’s testimony). With this force he 
determined upon a bold campaign. He states, that he ‘ pro- 
posed to march upon Gordonsville and Charlottesville in Vir. 
ginia, and the southern extremity of the Shenandoah Valley, 
and thence upon Richmond upon the western side. At the 
same time, “I intended,” says he, “to destroy the railroad 
from Charlottesville to Lynchburg, and from Richmond to 
Lynchburg; then, having arrived in the vicinity of Richmond, 
I proposed to aid the forces there in every possible way in the 
reduction of that place.” 

Events were, however, occurring on the Chickahominy 
which changed the face of affairs. On the very day of Pope’s 
assignment to command, General Lee, having brought Jackson 
by forced marches from the Valley, began his celebrated move- 
ment against McClellan; and on the next day (June 27th) 
was fought the battle of Cold Harbor— the first of the series 
of conflicts by which the Federal army was hurled from its 
menacing position in front of Richmond, and, broken and 
dispirited, was glad to find refuge at Harrison’s Landing 
on James River. 

The first movement of General Pope was to concentrate the 
mass of his forces at the eastern base of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, in Rappahannock county, from which position he coald 
threaten Gordonsville and the flank of any column going toward 
the Shenandoah Valley, and, at the same time, cover the ap- 
proaches to Washington. Sigel, who had succeeded Fremont, 
was ordered to Sperryville ; Banks, to a position ten miles east 
of that point; and Rickett’s division of McDowell’s corps, was 
ordered to Waterloo on the Rappahannock River. The other 
division of McDowell’s corps (King’s) was left for the present 
at Frekericksburg. The cavalry was thrown forward and 
ordered to break up the railroad passing through Gordonsville. 
Little or no damage was done by the Federal cavalry; but the 
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movements of Pope induced Lee to send a force to guard his 
communications, and to check the Federal advance. For this 
purpose, General Jackson, with the divisions of Ewell and 
Winder, was sent forward from Richmond on the 13th of July, 
and on the 19th he arrived at Gordonsville. 

General Pope now signalized the opening of his career in 
Virginia by a series of orders that have given him an unenvi- 
able notoriety. These orders inflicted great suffering and dis- 
tress on non-combatants, and were altogether in violation of 
the usages of civilized warfare. Thus, General Orders No. 6 
(July 18th) directed the troops of his command to subsist upon 
the country in which their operations were carried on. Vouch- 
ers were to be given to the owners of the supplies taken, stat- 
ing that they would be payable at the conciusion of the war, 
upon sufficient testimony being furnished of the loyalty of the 
holder after the date of the voucher. In General Orders No. 
7 (July 20) the people within his lines were notified that they 
would be held responsible for all damage done to telegraphs, 
railroads, and trains in his rear; that they would be turned 
out in mass, and forced to repair all such damages, as well as 
to pay the expenses incurred in ‘coercing the performance of 
the work ;’ and that if a soldier or camp-follower should be 
fired upon ‘at any place distant from settlements, the people 
within five miles around should be held accountable. General 
Orders No. 11 (July 23d) says, ‘Commanders of army corps, 
divisions, brigades, and detached commands, will proceed im- 
mediately to arrest all disloyal male citizens within their lines, 
or within their reach, in rear of their respective stations. Such 
as are willing to take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States, and will furnish sufficient security for its observance, 
shall be permitted to remain at their homes, and pursue in 
good faith their accustomed avocations. Those who refuse 
shall be conducted South, beyond the extreme pickets of this 
army, and be notified that if found again anywhere within 
our lines, or at any point in rear, they will be considered spies, 
and subjected to the extreme rigor of military law.” 

These orders, only surpassed by those of General Butler in 
New Orleans, inaugurated a cruel and useless warfare against 
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the feeble and helpless, and constitute a blot upon the officer 
who promulgated, and the government that permitted them. 
But if General Pope thus provoked the indignation, he at the 
same time excited the derision of mankind. For the above 
orders were accompanied by others, so boastful of former 
deeds on a theatre where he ‘ had only seen the backs of the 
enemy,’ and so arrogant as to the future, that, taken in con- 
nection with his subsequent career, they have made him the 
unrivalled laughing stock of our great civil war. 

Jackson, upon his arrival at Gordonsville with two divisions, 
found himself at the head of near 12,000 men (including Rob- 
ertson’s brigade of cavalry, which had been picketing in that 
region). This force was too slight to make any headway against 
Pope, who had over 40,000 men within reach. He, therefore, 
informed the Monfederate Commander-in-Chief of the state 
of affairs, A asked for reinforcements. It was impossible 
at the moment to furnish any. The Federal army under 
McClellan still lay below Richmond, and might, if reinforced, 
resume the offensive. Indeed, this was the plan and earnest 
desire of its commander. The entire effective force then un- 
der Lee’s command was about 69,559 men ( Historical Maga- 
zine, August, 1867, Confederate Official Reports), and this 
included detachments in distant parts of the State. After 
Jackson had gone, this force was reduced to about 58,000, of 
which not much over 50,000 were available to resist McClel- 
lan, whose morning report for July 20th shows his total effec- 
tive strength to have been 101,691 men. Leaving out Dix 
with his corps of 10,000 at Fort Monroe and in the lower Pen- 
ninsula, McClellan thus had over 90,000 men at Harrison’s 
Landing. Jackson was consequently ‘ directed to observe the 
enemy’s movements closely, to avail himself of any opportu- 
nity to attack that might arise, and assistance was promised 
should the progress of General Pope put it in our (Lee’s) pow- 
er to strike an effective blow, without withdrawing the troops 
too‘long from the defense of the Capital.’ (ZLee’s Report.) 

McClellan continuing inactive, and Pope’s advance having 
reached the Rapidan, General Lee determined a week later to 
reinforce Jackson, and, on the 27th of July, A. P. Hill was 
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sent with his division to Gordonsville. Stuart, with Fitz Lee’s 
brigade of cavalry, was at the same time sent toward Fred- 
ericksburg to arrest the demonstrations of the Federal cavalry 
from that direction. It was just after this that the Washing- 
ton Administration, being unable to induce General McCleilan 
to advance without larger reinforcements than it was in their 
power to furnish, determined upon the withdrawal of the 
‘Army of the Potomac’ from James River, and its concen- 
tration on the Rappahannock, where it might codperate with 
Pope. Orders to that effect were sent on August 4th. 

The early days of August found Jackson lying near Gor- 
donsville, and in the rear of the strong defensive position of 
the Rapidan, while his cavalry picketed that river. His force, 
with the accession of A. P. Hill, consisted of three divisions of 
infantry (containing thirteen brigades), fifteen batteries, and 
one brigade of cavalry, numbering in all from 18,000 to 
20,000 men. 

The kapidan, a swift stream, rises in the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, and, after flowing southeast for some distance, bends at 
Liberty Mills to the northeast, at nearly a right angle, until 
it receives a large tributary, Robertson’s river, coming from 
the same mountain, after which it turns gradually to the east, 
and finally falls into the Rappahannock above Fredericksburg. 
The south bank is high, constituting a good defensive position, 
and one that covers the railroad passing through Gordonsville 
to Richmond. 

On the 29th of July General Pope left Washington City to 
assume command in person of his army, and by the 7th of 
August he had concentrated the mass of his infantry and 
artillery on the road between Sperryville and Culpepper 
Courthouse, His cavalry picketed the Rapidan from the 
mountains to the junction with the Rappahannock, and an 
infantry brigade and battery were thrown forward to Robert- 
son’s river to support it. 

Jackson, meanwhile, having learned that the whole of 
Pope’s army was not yet concentrated in the vicinity of Cul- 
pepper (King’s division of McDowell’s corps was still at Fred- 
ericksburg), determined, though conscious of inferiority @f 
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numbers, to attack his enemy and attempt to gain an advan- 
‘tage before the remainder of his troops could be brought up. 
All arrangements having been made, the Confederate leader 
moved on the 7th of August from Gordonsville toward the 
Rapidan, and on the 8th his cavalry drove back the Federal 
cavalry, and the larger part of his forces crossed the river and 
moved toward Culpepper Courthouse. Jackson crossed the 
main body of his forces at Rapidan station, on the direct road 
to Culpepper, but sent one division to cross above, with in- 
structions to join the main body afterward. This deceived 
General Pope, who was in doubt during the 8th whether 
Jackson was moving on Madison Courthouse or on Culpepper. 
On that day he threw forward Crawford’s infantry brigade to 
support his cavalry, and this force being still pressed back he 
sent forward on the 9th the remainder of Banks’ corps, and sup- 
ported this body of troops by Ricketts’ division of McDowell’s 
corps. Ricketts was so posted as to cover the road from Madi- 
son Courthouse. Sigel’s corps (which was in the rear) was 
ordered to move up rapidly and join the others. Pope's 
morning report a few days previous shows his strength to 
have been 47,878, of which King’s division, however, of 
10,000 was at Fredericksburg. His force at hand was, there- 
fore, 37,000 men. Jackson’s, as already stated, was from 
18,000 to 20,000. 

The Confederates advanced on the 9th toward Culpepper, 
pushing back the Federal cavalry until they reached the north- 
eastern end of Slaughter’s Mountain and Cedar Run. Here 
they came upon Banks’ corps, which had taken up a position 
at this point, about eight miles from Culpepper, and was ready 
to dispute all further progress. The battle-field stretches from 
the end of Slaughter’s Mountain (which runs parallel to the 
Culpepper road and on the south side of it) across that road 
at right angles and extends to some heavily wooded heights 
on the left. The gentle but elevated slopes near the base of 
the mountain afforded a commanding position. Passing to 
the centre and left of the field there was open ground, bor- 
dered on each side by wooded hills, midway between which 
ray a rivulet, a branch of Cedar Run. To the left of the 
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Culpepper road the cleared ground extended for some dis- 
tance perpendicularly to it, and was surrounded by dense 
woods. 

Three brigades of Ewell’s division were in the Confederate 
advance, and were posted on the right of the main road, Ewell 
being sent with two of them to the high ground near the 
foot of the mountain. The other (Early’s) was pushed forward 
nearer the road, but on the right of it, and took position on 
the hills running along to the open ground. The gap between 
Early’s right and the other brigades of Ewell was for a time 
covered by batteries on the mountain slope. These troops 
soon became engaged, and an active skirmish was carried on 
while the other commands were getting into position. Win- 
der brought up his three brigades, placed one of them on 
Early’s left, but on the south side of the road, and the other 
two on the north side, one of these last being in reserve. 
Three batteries were posted in and near the road, and it was 
while directing these that General Winder was killed. The 
command of his division devolved upon Taliaferro. 

The fighting for several hours was confined for the most 
part to skirmishing, and to an active artillery duel, and Gen- 
eral Banks seems to have thought the force opposed to him 
very slight. This induced him, Jate in the afternoon, to ad- 
vance. About five o’clock P. M. he attacked Jackson’s centre 
and left vigorously, and for some time a bloody contest raged. 
Attempting to penetrate between Early’s right flank and the 
remainder of Ewell’s division, he was checked by the arrival 
of Thomas’ brigade of Hill’s division, which, in conjunction 
with Early’s right, repulsed all efforts in that direction. The 
powerful attack made on the Confederate left was at first more 
successful,-for the two brigades holding that end of the line 
were forced back, and even the left of Early’s brigade was 
involved in the retreat. But, at this critical moment, the 
Stonewall brigade, which Winder had placed in reserve, and 
Branch’s brigade of Hill’s division, rushed to the rescue and 
soon repulsed the attack with great slaughter, and restored 
the Confederate left. This part of the line was still further 
strengthened by two more of Hill’s brigades, and then the 
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Federals were driven across the open ground into the woods. 
Jackson followed up his advantage by pushing forward his 
right, and then by an advance of his whole line. Banks was 
driven from his position and compelled to retreat in confusion. 
Though it was now late Jackson continued to press his retreat- 
ting foe for a distance of over one and a half miles, when he 
found that the Federal army had made another stand in con- 
sequence of the arrival of reinforcements. These consisted of 
Ricketts’ division, which Pope had brought up in time to stop 
the retreat of Banks, and to check, by a vigorous resistance, 
the further advance of the Confederates. Sigel soon after 
joined Pope, and his arrival having been made known to 
Jackson by some prisoners, the latter determined, in conse- 
quence of this, and of the night (which had long since set in), 
to halt. 

Next day Jackson became satisfied, from a cavalry recon- 
noisance, that the greater part of Pope’s army was in his 
front, and deemed it inexpedient to renew the attack on a 
force so largely superior to his own. He placed his troops in 
position, however, to receive the enemy if they should advance, 
and occupied himself in caring for the wounded and in bury- 
ing the dead. On the 11th he still remained in position, and 
during the day granted a truce to Pope to bury the Federal 
dead on the field. On the night of the 11th and morning of the 
12th the Confederate forces returned to Gordonsville, Jackson 
fearing an attack by the whole of Pope’s army, which had 
now had time to concentrate. Pope’s report states that King 
got up from Fredericksburg on the 11th, and that he intended 
to attack next day. The Federal army was now over 40,000 
men. Two days later it was still further increased by the 
arrival of Reno with 8,000 men, the advance of Burnsides’ 
forces. When these had arrived the Federal army advanced 
to the line of the Rapidan. 

The total loss of Jackson in this battle was 1,314. He cap- 
tured 400 prisoners, over 5,000 stand of small arms, and one 
piece of artillery. No official report of the Federal losses has 
been published, but Pope estimated it at about 1,800 killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, with 1,000 stragglers, who ‘ never en- 
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tirely returned to their commands.’ But he also states that 
Banks’ corps, the day after the fight, did not number much 
over one-third of its reported strength a few days before; and 
that it was so badly cut up and demoralized that he sent it to 
the rear to rest and recruit. It acted as train guard during 
the subsequent fighting at Manassas. This bold enterprise of 
Jackson had the effect of checking all serious advance on the 
part of Pope, and of alarming the Washington authorities, and 
causing them to urge forward the movement of McClellan’s 
army. It was also an omen of the success that awaited the 
Confederate armies in the coming campaign, and raised the 
spirit of the one army as much as it depressed that of the 
other. . 

The junction of a part of Burnsides’ forces with Pope, and 
the withdrawal of troops from the Peninsula, convinced Gen- 
eral Lee that no important operations were contemplated from 
the direction of James River, and he deemed that the best way 
of relieving Richmond was to move against Pope, crash him 
if possible before the two armies could unite, and thus force 
McClellan to the defence of Washington. The mass of the 
troops were quickly transferred to the Rapidan. On the 13th 
of August Longstreet and Hood were ordered to Gordonsville. 
R. H. Anderson followed them, and Stuart, with half the cav- 
alry, was sent to thesame point. On the 16th the Confederate 
infantry took position along the Rapidan. 

General Lee at once made ready to attack, and ordered 
Stuart to cross on the right of the Confederate line, pass round 
the left flank of the enemy, get in his rear, destroy the rail- 
road bridge over the Rappahannock, and do such damage to 
his other means of communication and to his trains as might 
be possible; while the main body of the army was to cross at 
Raccoon and Sommerville fords and fall upon Pope’s left 
flank. The necessary preparations delayed the movement 
until the 20th, and, in the meantime, Pope having become 
aware of the concentration of troops in his front, and having 
been apprised of Lee’s purpose by a captured dispatch, hastily 
fell back during the 18th and 19th, and on the 20th took posi- 
tion behind the Rappahannock, with his left at Kelly’s ford, 
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and with his right about three miles above the railroad crogs- 
ing. The Confederate commander followed up the retreat- 
ing army, and on the 21st posted his forces along the Rappa- 
hannock, Jackson commanding the left and Longstreet the 
right. 

During the next four days a succession of skirmishes took 
place at the different fords from the railroad bridge to Water- 
loo, all of which the Federals guarded. At times the artillery 
firing was heavy, and Pope states that he suffered severe loss. 
Lee did not follow up these dempnstrations, however, by any 
decided effort to cross in the face of his enemy, but gradually 
felt his way to the upper fords, where he might turn Pope’s 
right flank. To gain information, Stuart was sent on the 22d 
around Pope’s right with 1,500 men. This bold cavalryman 
rode completely to the rear of the Federal army, and struck 
its trains at Catlett’s Station during the night of the 22d, cap- 
turing the tents and papers of Pope himself. He inflicted 
‘considerable damage,’ in the words of General Pope, but was 
prevented from doing more by a violent storm, which was so 
great as to render the fords on the Rappahannock impassable 
for several days. On the same day Early’s brigade was sent 
over the river at Warrenton Sulphur Springs, and was to have 
been followed by other troops, but the sudden rise in the river 
prevented, and after confronting for some time a large part of 
Pope’s army (for it was concentrated in this neighborhood), and 
covering Stuart’s return, Early was safely withdrawn on the 
night of the 23d. 

The conduct of the Federal commander during this time 
seems remarkable for imbecility. His report for August 9th, 
‘already quoted, gives him 47,878 men. Reno joined him on 
the 14th with 8,000 more. Making the largest allowance for 
his losses at Cedar Run, he must have retired behind the 
Rappahannock with not less than 50,000 men. On the 22d 
Reynolds joined him with 2,500; by the 25th Porter and 
Heintzelman with over 20,000, and more men within reach. 
The remainder of the ‘ Army of the Potomac’ was pressing 
rapidly forward from Alexandria. Lee, after leaving twelve 
brigades of the forty-one that constituted his army (the total of 
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which was 69,559 men) at Richmond, confronted him with but 
50,000 men. Yet he made no considerable effort to thwart or 
cripple his antagonist. He satisfied himself with skirmishing 
at the fords in his front, and, having greatly magnified the 
strength of the opposing army, made piteous calls upon his 
government for reinforcements. Ordered by the Washington 
authorities, he prepared on the 22d to recross the river and 
attack Lee’s right flank, but the storm of that night caused 
him to give up the design. During the next three days he 
was aware of the continued movement of the Confederates 
toward his right, but, instead of making dispositions to check 
it, he was occupied in taking ‘measures again to assure his 
communication with Fredericksburg ’! 

On the 24th of August, the main body of the Federal army 
was concentrated between Waterloo, the Sulphur Springs, and 
Warrenton, and an artillery duel was carried on across the 
river with Jackson. General Lee, having discovered from 
Pope’s correspondence captured by Stuart, that the entire 
army of McClellan was being withdrawn from the Peninsula, 
ordered up the twelve brigades he had left at Richmond. 
They, however, did not reach him until after the series of bat- 
tles with Pope had been fought. 

The Confederate leader now saw that if any thing was to be 
accomplished against Pope, before he was reinforced by the 
whole strength of the army of the Potomac, it must be done 
promptly and with the force he had at hand. The task before 
him was not an easy one. The entire army of McClellan, 
‘except some cavalry, and a portion of Keyes’ corps, left at 
Yorktown in garrison’ (see McClellan’s Testimony), a force, 
according to the Federal official reports, of not less than 75,000 
or 80,000 men, was rapidly concentrating at Alexandria, and 
the advance corps were already pushing forward to join Pope. 
A body of troops brought from other points, under Sturgis, and 
another under Cox, the two amounting to 17,000 men (Pope’s 
Report), were also moving up from Alexandria. This account 
leaves out the garrison at Washington, and the force at Fred- 
ericksburg. Thus there were rapidly gathering to oppose him 
over 140,000 men; a force nearly three times his own, per- 
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fectly equipped, within easy reach of its base, and having at 
its command all the resources of steam, both by land and 
water, for the transportation of material and supplies. It was 
in the face of these difficulties that General Lee conceived and 
carried out that brilliant and audacious movement against the 
Federal army, which, in the space of a week, hurled it, de- 
feated and broken, into the defences of Washington. History 
presents few operations bolder in design or more splendid in 
results. 

He determined to throw his army entirely around the right 
flank of Pope, and by rapid marching gain his rear, seize his 
line of communications, and do him all the harm possible 
before the forces yet remaining in Alexandria could render him 
assistance. General Lee was thus placing his army between 
two hostile armies, each larger than his own, and his safety 
‘depended on his defeating one of them; but it was only by 
some such bold movement, where very audacity would for the 
time confound and paralyze the enemy, that it was possible to 
neutralize the immense disparity of strength that existed, and, 
from the necessities of the case, must continue to exist, between 
the Federal and Confederate forces. 

In pursuance of this plan, Jackson was directed on the 25th 
of August to cross above Waterloo and move around the 
enemy’s right, so as to strike the Orange and Alexandria rail- 
road in his rear. Longstreet, in the meantime, was to divert 
his attention, by threatening him in front, and to follow Jack- 
son as soon as the latter should be sufficiently advanced. Gen- 
eral Jackson crossed the Rappahannock at Hinson’s Mill, 
about four miles above Waterloo, and passing through Orleans, 
encamped on the night of the 25th near Salem, after’ a long 
and fatiguing march. The next morning, continuing his route 
with his accustomed vigor and celerity, he passed the Bull 
Run mountains at Thoroughfare Gap, and proceeding by way of 
Gainesville, reached, after sunset, the railroad at Bristow Sta- 
tion. At Gainesville he was joined by General Stuart, with 
the cavalry brigades of Robertson and Fitz Lee, who con- 
tinued with him during the rest of his operations, vigilantly 
and effectively guarding both his flanks.’ (Zee’s Report.) 
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Jackson’s force consisted of Taliaferro’s, Ewell’s, and A. P. 
Hill’s divisions, containing fourteen of the twenty-nine brig- 
ades of infantry that General Lee had with him at the time; 
but, in consequence of the active Valley Campaign of the 
spring, the average strength of these brigades was less than in 
Longstreet’s corps. The addition of a brigade (Starke’s) after 
the battle of Cedar Run, had made up Jackson’s losses on that 
occasion, and the small loss incurred in the shirmishes of the 
past few days had been more than made up by the return of 
sick and wounded. His force was, therefore, not much under 
20,000 men. Stuart’s two brigades of cavalry (all that Lee 
had with him) added some 2,000 more. This was the force 
with which Jackson seized Bristow Station, and cut Pope’s 
communications on the night of August 26th. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Commander was entirely unable to 
comprehend his opponent’s strategy. The march of Jackson 
on the 25th was observed, but General Pope thought he was 
going into the Shenandoah Valley, and at night sent orders to 
Sigel to cross-at Waterloo on the next morning, and see if any 
force was left there, stating his conviction that ‘the whole of 
their (Confederate) army had marched to the West and North- 
west.’ Longstreet, however, was there still with the larger part 
of Lee’s army, and did not move until the evening of that day 
(26th). During the 26th Pope seems to have been in the same 
state of uncertainty; and though informed of the continued 
progress of Jackson, he was employed in concentrating his 
troops about Warrenton, and late in the afternoon dispatches 
General McDowell, that ‘ our fight should be made at Warren- 
ton, and if you can postpone it two days, everything will be 
right.’ The railroad was cut soon after, but Pope, thinking it 
could be only a cavalry dash, orders Heintzelman to send a 
regiment on the cars to Manassas, ‘to ascertain what has 
occurred, repair the telegraph wires, and protect the railroad 
there until further orders.’ During the night, however, he be- 
comes convinced that a large force is in his rear, that no 
further reinforcements could reach him, and that, consequently, 
he must ‘depend upon the small force under his immediate 
command for present operations against the enemy.’ (Pope’s 
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feport.) This ‘ force’ he estimates on the morning of the 27th 
at 58,500 men, it having been between the 18th and 27th 
‘greatly reduced by death, by wounds, by sickness, and by 
fatigue.’ This would make the Federal losses in these nine 
days over 12,000 men; but as they had not been marked by 
any considerable marches or engagements, it is evident that 
General Pope has, in this instance, done himself injustice. 
He had not the official reports, and his imagination no doubt 
led him into error then, as upon other occasions. Porter’s and 
Heintzelman’s corps were with him, making his force, with 
full allowance for losses, not much short of 70,000; enough, 
one would think, to ‘ depend’ upon, at least in the contest with 
Jackson’s 20,000. 

On the 27th Pope directed the retreat of his whole army 
toward Manassas. McDowell, Sigel, and Reynolds were 
ordered to Gainesville; Heintzelman and Reno to Greenwich; 
Porter to follow when he had turned over the charge of the 
trains to Banks, who was to cover the rear. On the same day 
Lee moved Longstreet forward, following the route Jackson 
had taken. 

Meanwhile, Jackson, after seizing the railroad on the even- 
ing of the 26th, dispatched a force during the night to capture 
Manassas Junction, and the immeuse stores at that point. 
This was successfully done by Trimble and Stuart, the infan- 
try employed in the expedition having marched that day in all 
over thirty miles. Eight pieces of artillery, three hundred 
prisoners, and immense quantities of quartermaster and commis- 
sary stores was the prize of the captors. On the morning of 
the 27th, Jackson, leaving Ewell’s division and Rosser’s cav- 
alry regiment at Bristow, to check the advance of Pope from 
Warrenton, moved with the remainder of his troops to Manas- 
sas Junction. Here he dispersed Taylor’s brigade, which had 
been promptly sent forward from the direction of Alexandria 
to recapture the railroad; and then rested his wearied troops, 
and distributed such of the captured stores as could be im- 
mediately used. The commissary supplies were especially 
welcome; for in this movement Jackson had left nearly all of 
his scanty transportation, except ambulances and ammunition 
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wagons, beyond the Rappahannock, and the soldiers had had 
but little to eat besides the ‘roasting ears’ gathered in the 
fields and the beef cattle that were driven with the army, but 
which, so incessant was his marching, it was often impossible 
to kill and cook from want of time. 

In the afternoon, the advance of the Federal army (Hook- 
er’s division) approached Bristow and engaged Ewell, who held 
it in check for some time. He then slowly withdrew his bri- 
gade across Broad Run; Early, covering the rear, and taking 
position on the north side, stopped the further progress of the 
enemy. After nightfall his division rejoined Jackson at 
Manassas. General Pope did not advance beyond Bristow ; 
and during the night ordered Porter forward by a forced 
march to support Hooker, in case of a renewal of the fight on 
the morrow. 

It was now evident to Jackson that the whole of Pope’s 
army was moving toward him, with its advance already at 
Bristow and Gainesville, and that to remain at Manassas Junc- 
tion another day would probably place its whole mass between 
him and General Lee. He, therefore, determined by a night 
march to elude his adversary, and placing himself on the north 
side of the Warrenton and Centreville turnpike, be in position 
to reopen communications with Lee, whom he knew to be ad- 
vancing toward Thoroughfare Gap. The troops ‘were put in 
motion early in the night of the 27th, Taliaferro’s division, 
taking the direct road from Manassas to Sudley, crossed the 
Warrenton turnpike east of Groveton, and at daylight camped 
near the battle-field of July 21st, 1861. Hill went to Centre- 
ville, and next morning came up the pike and joined Jackson. 
Ewell moved toward Bull Run, and next morning, crossing 
that stream twice, united with the remainder of the corps. 
The rear guard, late at night, fired all the captured stores that 
had been left at Manassas. 

Pope, on the other hand, imagined that he had Jackson in 
his grasp, and had only to close in on him to insure the de- 
struction of half the Confederate army. He ordered a rapid 
concentration of his forces on the morrow at Manassas To 
McDowell he wrote, ‘ At daylight to-morrow morning march 
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rapidly on Manassas Junction with your whole force. . . , 
If you will march promptly and rapidly at the earliest dawn 
we shall bag the whole crowd.’ This order dissipated what- 
ever advantage for striking an effective blow the boldness of 
his adversary had offered to General Pope. Jackson had 
already withdrawn from Manassas Junction when the Federal 
army began to concentrate upon it; and by the movement of 
McDowell, Sigel, and Reynolds from Gainesville, the road wag 
left open by which General Lee was hastening to rejom Jack- 
son. Thus, while confident of ‘ bagging’ one part of the Con- 
federate army, he blundered into the movement which, of all 
others, gave to Lee the full benefit of his bold strategy, by en- 
abling him, after having dislodged his antagonist from the Rap- 
pahannock, broken up his communications, and destroyed his 
supplies, to bring into action the entire Confederate strength 
in the great battles of the succeeding days. McDowell sent 
Ricketts’ division to take Thoroughfare Gap, if possible, and 
prevent or delay the advance of Longstreet; but Ricketts 
found that Longstreet had already driven out the cavalry and 
taken the Gap, and was also pushing over forces by another 
pass on the right. After a futile attempt to retake the Gap, 
he withdrew on the evening of the 28th. General Pope seems 
to have been dissatisfted at the only wise-thing done on this 
occasion. _ 

Thus it happened that while Jackson was posting his corps 
on the north side of the Warrenton turnpike, so as to be with- 
in reach of Lee in case of necessity, and at the same time be 
ready to swoop down on the flank of the retreating army, if it 
should attempt to pass him toward Centreville, Pope was 
hurrying -his columns in the direction of Manassas, which 
point he reached at midday on the 28th, with Reno’s and part 
of Heintzelman’s corps. And now again he appeared totally 
at a loss to comprehend the movements of his adversary. He 
mistook the Confederate rearguard for its main body, and con- 
cluded that Jackson was retiring on Centreville; Reno and 
Heintzelman were, therefore, pushed forward with haste in that 
direction. Porter was ordered up to Manassas, and McDowell, 
with Sigel and Reynolds, was directed to recall his troops and 
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converge upon Centreville. Pope’s bewilderment is evidenced 
by his order to McDowell, written after 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon: ‘The enemy is reported in force on the other side of 
Bull Run, on the Orange and Alexandria railroad, as also 
near Centreville. . . Please march immediately with your 
command upon Centreville from where you are.’ At dark the 
right of the Federal army, under Pope in person, occupied 
Centreville, only to find no enemy there. The left wing, un- 
der McDowell, however, in attempting to regain the Warren- 
ton turnpike, in order to reach Centreville by that route, came 
into contact with Jackson. When the order was sent to 
McDowell directing him to march on Centreville, his forces 
were stretched along the road from Gainesville to Manassas. 
Each body of them was ordered to move by the most direct 
route to the Warrenton turnpike. King’s division of his own 
corps was in the rear and had not diverged very far from that 
road. King soon, therefore, regained it. Sigel turned off at 
Newmarket, and moved toward the turnpike by nearly the 
same route that a part of Jackson’s corps had used the night 
before. Reynolds was between and in the rear of King and 
Sigel. 

During the day, Jackson’s cavalry had been skirmishing 
with that of Pope, which was protecting the flank of McDow- 
ell’s column as it moved toward Manassas; and, seeing the 
movements of the enemy in that direction, Jackson advanced 
his line, leaving Groveton on his left, until it occupied a high 
and commanding position, for the most part parallel to the 
turnpike. It was nearly sunset when King’s division, follow- 
ing out the later order of Pope and moving down the road 
toward Centreville, c2me opposite to Jackson’s position. The 
latter at once gave orders to attack it in flank. Taliaferro’s 
and Ewell’s divisions were engaged, and a stubborn fight was 
kept up until long after dark. King made a vigorous resist- 
ance, and though he suffered heavy losses, he inflicted severe 
damage on the attacking force. Generals Ewell and Talia- 
ferro were both wounded, the former losing a leg. The greater 
part of King’s losses fell upon Gibbon’s and Doubleday’s bri- 
gades. King maintained his ground till 9 P. M., when he 
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slowly retired from the field, and during the night retreated 
to Manassas. Ricketts, after his repulse by Longstreet, already 
mentioned, had, during the afternoon, fallen back to Gaines- 
ville; and finding that upon King’s retreat his position would 
be isolated, he followed the latter in the direction of Bristow 
and Manassas. 

From this unexpected conflict between his left and J ackson, 
Pope, after marching and countermarching all day, at last be- 
came aware of the position of his active adversary. His dispo- 
sitions for the morrow, however, seem to have had small rela- 
tion to the facts as they existed, and as he should have known 
them to exist. He orders Kearney and Heintzelman’s corps 
to push forward during the night from Centreville, drive in 
Jackson’s pickets, and ‘ keep closely in contact with him,’ and 
to assault vigorously at daylight; that Hooker and Reno 
would be up with him very shortly after day-dawn. Porter 
was ordered up from Manassas to join them. Pope states that 
McDowell, Sigel, and Reynolds were ‘immediately west of 
Jackson, and between him and Thoroughfare Gap;’ though he 
had used every effort during the entire preceding day to get 
them away from that position. His plan was to ‘ crush’ Jack- 
son between the two halves of his army, before Longstreet 
could get up; though Longstreet was as near the battle-field as 
much of his own force was. He ‘ felt sure there was no escape 
for. Jackson. The only apprehension (he) had at that time 
was, that Jackson might attempt to retreat to the north.’ 
Learning that King and Ricketts had retreated and left the 
road entirely open between Longstreet and Jackson, he 
changed his plan on the morning of the 29th, and ordered 
Sigel and Reynolds to attack Jackson in the vicinity of Grove- 
ton, at daylight, and ‘ bring him to a stand, if it were possible 
to do so,’ while he directed Porter and McDowell upon Gaines- 
ville, to turn his enemy’s right flank. The difficulty of bring- 
ing Jackson to a stand had been overrated, and Sigel readily 
accomplished it; but before Porter and McDowell reached 
Gainesville, Lee had united his army, and these officers, instead 
of falling on Jackson’s flank, found themselves in front of 
Longstreet’s corps. 
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In anticipation of the Federal attack, Jackson had taken up 
a position extending along a cut of the unfinished branch of 
of the Manassas Railroad. His right was placed near Grove- 
ton, and his left extended toward Sudley, on Bull Run, A. P. 
Hill’s division holding the left, Ewell’s the centre, and Talia- 
ferro’s the right. In this position he repulsed Sigel without 
difficulty. Heintzelman then took position on Sigel’s right, 
and attacked Hill, while Reynolds held the Federal left and 
Reno supported the centre. The battle raged fiercely at times 
during the day, especially between Heintzelman and Hill; but 
Jackson firmly held his position, and repulsed the vigorous and 
persistent onsets made against his line by the masses of the 
Federal infantry. Pope finally determined to make a last and 
general attack along his whole line, as soon as Porter and 
McDowell should have gotten into position to turn Jackson’s 
flank ; for, though Longstreet, with the greater part of his corps, 
ison the field, Pope does not know it. He waits for an hour or 
two in vain to hear their guns. McDowell, anxious to aid in the 
battle which he knows is raging, leaves Porter, moves his own 
corps toward the Federal centre, and informs Pope of his ap- 
proach. The latter, still ignorant of Longstreet’s arrival, now 
sends peremptory orders to Porter to attack the Confederate 
right, and, allowing time for the order to reach him, and for 
McDowell to get into position, he again hurls Heintzel- 
man and Reno against Jackson. Again and again do the 
brave troops of Kearney and Hooker advance against Hill, 
only to meet repulse. At one moment Grover (of Hooker’s 
division) penetrates a gap between Hill’s two extreme brigades, 
and threatens to overwhelm Gregg and his gallant South Caro- 
linians, who were thus isolated. But two regiments in reserve 
rush to the rescue. They throw themselves with great fury 
upon Grover, who, in a few moments, is driven back with 
fearful slaughter. Later in the evening, the brigades constitu- | 
ting Hill’s left, worn out by a day of incessant fighting, and with 
ammunition exhausted, are slowly yielding the railroad cut they 
had so long held. Kearney is making a desperate effort to 
wrest victory from Hill, and seems as if about to succeed. But 
at this moment reinforcements reach the wavering lines; 
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Early’s brigade and the 8th Louisiana regiment, supported by 
part of Lawton’s brigade, attack the advancing Federals; 
Kearney is driven back with terrible loss; the Confederate 
line is reéstablished in the railroad cut, and Early pursues his 
retreating foe some distance beyond. _Meanwhile, McDowell 
advances against the centre, when he meets Hood, of Long- 
street’s corps, who is just on the point of moving forward. A 
short but sanguinary struggle ensues, and McDowell is com- 
pletely repulsed. On the Federal left, Porter receives the 
order to attack late in the evening, finds it impossible to carry 
out Pope’s design, and contents himself with a slight demon- 
stration against Longstreet. 

Thus, at nightfail on the 29th, the Federal Commander 
found himself baffled at all points, and his forces lay worn 
and bleeding upon their arms. He estimates his killed and 
wounded in the day’s battle at not less than 8,000 men. Gen- 
eral Lee, on the other hand, was reaping the results of his 
strategy. By arduous marches and severe fighting, he had 
turned the flank, and made his way to the rear of an army 
largely superior to his own in numbers; had grasped its com- 
munications, and severed it for a time from its supports and 
supplies; had inflicted great damage on it in partial engage- 
ments; and on this night was safely over the danger to which 
his movement exposed him — of being crushed in detail. His 
entire force was reunited, and flushed with success; but one 
more day was needed in which to hurl his whole army against 
Pope’s already shattered battalions, in order to crown the 
week’s work with complete victory. 

In preparation for the struggle of the morrow, the Confed- 
erate troops, wherever they had advanced beyond their orig- 
inal positions in pushing the enemy, were, during the night, 
recalled, and on the morning of the 30th, occupied the same 
lines which they had held the preceding day. This move- 
ment, and the withdrawal of some pickets that had been thrown 
out across Bull Run the day before, on Jackson’s extreme .eft, 
caused General Pope, whose imagination outran the facts, to 
believe that his foe was hastily retreating. He consequently 
telegraphed to Washington, at 5 o’clock on the morning of the 
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30th, as the result of the preceding day’s battle, that ‘the en- 
emy was driven from the field;’ and adds, ‘the news just 
reaches me from the front, that the enemy is retiring toward 
the mountains; I go forward at once to see. We have made 
great captures, but I am not able yet to form an idea of their 
extent.’ 

Porter’s corps had been ordered over from the left, the night 
before, and as soon as it arrived, and the other troops 
could be gotten ready to move, Pope ordered an advance ‘ in 
pursuit of the enemy.’ The order of the Federal army was: 
Heintzelman on the right, then Reno, then Porter, and 
Sigel supporting, and-on the left King and Reynolds of 
McDowell’s corps. Ricketts’ division of this last corps was 
divided — one part supporting Heintzelman, while the other 
was subsequently sent to the aid of Reynolds. 

Of the Confederate army, Jackson’s corps lay along the rail- 
road cut in the same order as on the previous day, Hill’s divi- 
sion being on his left, Ewell’s next, and then Taliaferro’s. Be- 
tween him and Longstreet’s infantry was a high position, on 
which was massed a large amount of artillery under S. D. Lee. 
This constituted the centre of the Confederate position, and 
was at the apex of the angle (V), which, with its opening 
turned toward the enemy, was the shape of General Lee’s lines, 
Jackson constituting the left and Longstreet the right leg. 
The position of the latter was perpendicular to the Warrenton 
turnpike, and on both sides of it. Wilcox held his left, joining 
Jackson, then came Hood, Kemper, and D. R. Jones, in the 
order mentioned. Evans’ brigade and Anderson’s division 
were held in rear, in support of Hood. 

Pope estimates his force, exclusive of cavalry, on this day 
at 50,000 men, of which he says but 40,000 were on the field, 
and it is pretty certain that. here again he underrates his 
strength. The 70,000 men with which he fell back from the 
Rappahannock, increased by one of Sturgis’ brigades after- 
ward, could hardly have been reduced so much as this before 
the great battle of the 30th. This mistake is further proved 
by the official reports of his corps commanders two days after, 
when their strength was found to be 43,000, leaving only 7,000 
9 
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to be credited to the losses of the 30th, a number undoubtedly 
much too small. Lee’s strength had been diminished by the 
fighting of the previous days, but still more by incessant 
marches. It most probably did not exceed 40,000 men actu- 
ally on the ground. 

It was some time after midday when the Federal troops 
were ready to advance. They quickly discovered that the 
supposed ‘retreating enemy’ occupied his works in heavy 
force, and was preparing to deliver battle. However, they 
moved boldly forward to the attack. Heintzelman and Por- 
ter, with their supports, advanced against Jackson, while 
McDowell, with part of his corps, took measures to hold 
Longstreet in check, whose position threatened the flank of 
the attacking column. About the middle of the afternoon the 
battle burst in all its fury upon Jackson. That officer says: 
‘The Federal infantry advanced in several lines, first engaging 
my right, but soon extending its attack to the centre and left. 
In a few moments our entire line was engaged in a fierce and 
sanguinary struggle with the enemy. As one line was repulsed 
another took its place, and pressed forward as if determined 
by force of numbers and fury of assault to drive us from our 
position. So impetuous and well-sustained were these onsets 
as to induce me to send to the commanding general for rein- 
forcements, but the timely and gallant advance of General 
Longstreet on my right relieved my troops.’ Longstreet found 
that his line commanded the flank of Porter’s column, and 
when Jackson sent for assistance placed several batteries on an 
eminence, and poured so destructive an enfilade fire into Porter 
in the valley below that he fell back in disorder. This blow 
involved the repulse of the whole line attacking Jackson. 
General Lee now seized his advantage, and pushed Longstreet, 
and Stuart with his cavalry, forward against the left wing of 
Pope’s army, which, unable to maintain its position, and dis- 
heartened by the defeat of the centre, gave way, and was forced 
from one position to another until by nightfall it was little 
more than a mass of confused fugitives. Jackson, too, was 
ordered to follow up the repulse of Heintzelman and Porter 
by a general advance. ‘ Eagerly and fiercely did each brigade 
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press forward, exhibiting in parts of the field scenes of close 
encounter and murderous strife not often witnessed in the 
turmoil of battle. The Federals gave way before our troops, 
fell back in disorder, and fled precipitately, leaving their dead 
and wounded on the field. During their retreat the artillery 
opened with destructive power upon the fugitive masses. The 
infantry followed, until darkness put an end to the pursuit.’ 
(Jackson’s Report.) General Lee says: ‘The whole line swept 
steadily on, driving the enemy with great carnage from each 
successive position until ten P. M., when darkness put an end 
to the battle and the pursuit.’ 

The darkness of the night, and the uncertainty of the fords 
of Bull Run, together with the exhaustion of the troops, 
caused General Lee to suspend his operations; and during the 
night the broken and confused masses of Pope’s army made 
their way to Centreville, where, being reinforced from Frank- 
lin’s and Sumner’s corps from McClellan, they took up their | 
position. 

Thus the series of conflicts, known as the ‘second battle of 
Manassas,’ terminated in splendid and complete victory for the 
Confederates, and entailed the loss of several thousand prison- 
ers and much artillery on the Federals. 

But the Federal commander was not allowed to rest. Gen- 
eral Lee having been informed by the indefatigable Stuart, on 
the morning of the 31st, that the enemy had halted at Centre- 
ville, on the same evening pushed forward Jackson’s wearied 
forces, in he midst of a rain-storm, to again turn Pope’s right. 
Jackson reached the Little River turnpike by night, and on 
the next day (Sept. 1st) advanced down it in the direction of 
Fairfax Courthouse. Longstreet followed. 

Pope spent the 31st in resting and supplying his troops in 
the entrenchments at Centreville. On the morning of Sep- 
tember 1st the reports of his corps commanders show that his 
army had become reduced to 43,000 men; but the arrival of 
Franklin and Sumner added 19,000 fresh troops, and gave 
him 62,000 men. Learning of Jackson’s advance, he’ at first 
determined to try the issue of battle once more, and posted 
his army between Centreville and Fairfax Courthouse, with 
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his right advanced on the Little River turnpike to Ox Hill, 
near Chantilly. Here Jackson attacked it late in the after. 
noon of September 1, and had a short but severe fight with 
Reno, McDowell, and Heintzelman. This engagement was 
begun in the midst of a violent thunder-storm, which blew in 
the faces of the Confederates. They pressed the attack, how- 
ever, with vigor against the greatly superior force in front of 
them, and, after a stubborn resistance, compelled the enemy 
to yield the field. The result was hastened by the fall of Gen 
erals Kearney and Stevens. Longstreet came up after dark, 
but the battle was over. 

This fight seems to have convinced Pope that it was not 
longer possible for him to make headway against his adver- 
sary. The next morning he gave up all idea of further resist- 
ance, and retreating toward Washington, found shelter during 
the day within the fortifications of that city. General Lee, 
finding the Federal army falling back, considered further pur- 
suit useless, because of the proximity of their entrenchments, 
and, consequently, merely harassed their march with his cav- 
alry, while he rested the main body of his army at Chantilly. 
On this day (Sept. 2d) he was joined by the troops which the 
week before had been ordered up from Richmond. 

So ended the campaign against Pope. The total Confed- 
erate losses, from the official reports of’ Jackson, Longstreet, 
and Stuart, amounted-to about 9,200. There were, besides, a 
number of stragglers who had fallen behind, foot-sore and sick 
from toilsome marching. We have met with no offcial report 
of General Pope’s losses; but, as already stated, the strength 
of his army on September Ist (excluding Franklin and Sun- 
ner, who joined him after August 30th,) was but 43,000 men. 
This is a diminution of fully 30,000 from the number of ten 
days before. A part of this deficiency is to be accounted for 


by stragglers; but, after all due allowance is made, it shows’ 


his loss to have been from two to three times that of his oppo- 
nent. General Lee captured in the three days’ (28th, 29th, 


and 30th of August,) fighting at Manassas 7,000 prisoners, be- 


sides 2,000 wounded that were left within his lines. He also 
took ‘thirty pieces of artillery, twenty thousand stand of small 
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arms, numerous colors, and a large amount of stores, besides 
those taken by General Jackson at Manassas Junction’ on 
the 27th. 

The ten days’ operations of Lee against Pope have been criti- 
cized as bold to rashness, and as violating some of the best 
established maxims of the military art. But they constitute a 
fine instance of what is not unfrequently found in the careers 
of the great masters of war— of genius overleaping ordinary 
rules to conquer difficulties otherwise insurmountable, and 
throwing skill and daring into the scale to outweigh superi- 
ority of numbers and resources. The best vindication of the 
Confederate leader lies in the obstacles overcome, and the 
results accomplished. His strategy was completely successful. 
He had forced his antagonist, with an army half as large 
again as his own, away from the Rappahannock ; had separa- 
ted him from the greater part of McClellan’s forces, distant 
but two days’ march, and from his depots; had puzzled him 
by rapid and well-concealed movements, and crippled him by 
partial engagements, until he had time to concentrate his 
forces. The Confederate strength, forty miles in front of the 
Rappahannock, where he had delivered battle to an already 
half-beaten enemy, gained a splendid victory, and drove the 
staggering and demoralized masses of the Federal army to 
find cover under the guns of the Capital. All this had been 

. done in the very front and almost within sight of Washington 
and Alexandria, where lay the main body of McClellan’s army, 
which wag so paralyzed by the boldness and celerity of Lee’s 
movements as to recover from its stupor only in time to receive 
the flying legions of Pope on the banks of the Potomac. 
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Art. VI.— History of the Organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. By A. H. Redford, D. D. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: ‘Published by A. H. Redford, Agent, for the 
M. E. Church, South. 1871. 


The relation of the Methodist Episcopal Churches, North 
and South, to each other, is exciting considerable interest, 
and a good deal of discussion, more or less intelligent. It is 
assumed, in certain quarters, that slavery was the cause of the 
separation of the Church into two organizations, and that 
slavery being now out of the way, the casus belli no longer 
exists, and that the unification of Methodism ought to ensue. 
This view of the case is often urged with the noisy boldness 
so natural to flippant talkers, who are voluble in proportion 
to the inadequacy of their conceptions. The easy flow of inno- 
cent platitades upon this subject, with which the public ear is 
every now and then inundated, is matter of curious interest to 
men well informed as to the facts. At the same time it gains 
a ready credence with many who never see in contemporary 
events anything more than what appears at a glance. Such 
persons perceive only the profile of events-—only outline 
sketches of things. They do not view the picture close 
enough, nor with sufficient deliberation, to perceive the more 
minute features, and those subtle lines which give it all its life 
and meaning. 

The coloring in which most men see events is taken from 
their own prepossessions and sentiments. The disinterested- 
ness necessary to an accurate judgment is rarely attained. 
Only here and there a man sees things in a dry light. In 
most cases the rays are colored and refracted by the opinions 
and feelings of the observer. The consequence is, that the 
object is seen out of its place, in false relations and in a false 
aspect. Its very character is misconceived, and its import lost 
or distorted. 

This is eminently true where men are themselves interested 
in the case. Prejudice warps the understanding, and preju- 
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dice is supreme where it is reinforced by interest. The man 
who can rise above this is ‘one of a thousand.’ The under- 
standing that can disengage itself from selfish leanings, and 
maintain an equable poise amid the beguilements of feeling, 
is quite above the plane of ordinary humanity. 

There is no more prolific source of prejudice than party 
feeling. The intense partizan never sees any significance in 
a fact that militates against his party. At the same time he 
exaggerates the value of every incident that favors it. Things 
are to him very much what he makes them. Facts are never 
safe in his custody. His narrative is so exaggerated in what 
he gives, and so mutilated by what he withholds, that it is 
never true. He lives in an unreal world. With him, at 
least, ‘ things are not what they seem.’ Their appearance is 
in the tinge of his own passion, and he judges by that, so that 
he never reaches a ‘ righteous judgment.’ 

Partizanship never runs so high as between parties nearly 
related to each other. Family feuds are proverbially bitter. 
The fierceness of the contest is in the ratio of the closeness of 
affinity. A brother offended is the last man in the world who 
will listen to reason. He sees absolutely nothing but his own 
side of the quarrel, and hears nothing but what justifies his 
own cause. Both eyes and ears are sealed against everything 
that goes to vindicate the other party. A sleepless sentinel 
guards every avenue of perception through which an adverse 
fact might make its way to the understanding. At the same 
time the very proximity of the angered parties is the occasion 
of constant recurrences of provocation. The challenging voice 
is ever in reach of the susceptible ear. Recrimination and 
aggravation of the strife are inevitable. No friendly silence 
comes to hush the wrongs of an unhappy past into oblivion. 
The antagonistic presence stimulates the din of furious words, 
and so the repellent force is maintained, if it is not, indeed, 
augmented. 

All these facts embarrass the discussion of the relations be- 
tween the two Methodist Churches. We enter upon the topic 
fully aware of this. Nor do we claim exemption from the 
common weaknesses of humanity. We make zo special claims, 
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we deprecate no criticisms, friendly or adverse, but submit our 
analysis of the facts, demanding of interested readers only 
such honest effort of candor as they may be able to attain 
unto; for there is the same obligation of candor on their part 
as on ours. 

Our treatment of this topic will keep in view the question 
of the reunion of the Churches. This question was opened in 
a semi-official way by the Bishops of the Northern Church, 
in a communication made by them to the Bishops of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, at their meeting in St. Louis, 
in the spring of 1869. It was also brought before the General 
Conference at Memphis, in 1870, by a commission acting 
avowedly upon the authority of the General Conference of 
the Church, North. It has become apparent, also, in various 
ways, that a large party in the Northern Church is favorable 
to the reunion, and, indeed, earnestly desirous of its consum- 
mation. 

Our discussion of the question, then, is not gratuitous. It 
is a vital question of the day, one that must be met in a prac- 
tical way. It is a question for the present and the future, 
which the representative men of the Church must deal with 
for good or for evil. The whole ground must be well consid- 
ered, in a spirit purified by prayer and elevated as far as possi- 
ble above the plane of partizanship and passion. We have in 
trust the Church of the future — the Church which is to em- 
body the Christian faith, and be the organ of its transmission 
to the American people when the census shall be reckoned by 
thousands of millions. It behooves us to havea care that we 
do nothing to impair either its efficiency or purity as a medium 
of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints.’ If we send a feeble 
stream down into the great future of this continent, it will be 
lost in the sands. If we send a tainted one, it will diffuse 
death through a countless multitude. 

A first question to be considered is, the immediate effect of 
reunion, if it should be accomplished. What would be the 
result in the two parts brought together? Would the union 
be mechanical or vital? If merely mechanical, what condi- 
tion would arise? If vital, what would be the predominant 
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force in the process of assimilation? ‘Would the new unit be 
a homogeneous body? If so, what would be its character? 
If not, what would be its condition? We do not propose to 
examine the ground covered by these questions in a formal 
way. The questions are suggestive, and some, if not all of 
them, may recur in the course of this article. At any rate 
they offer topics upon which every man must pause before he 
can rest in a matured conclusion. 

There is a popular sentiment in favor of union upon gen- 
eral principles, because union abstractly taken is a good thing. 
Union is the expression of love, and love is the very essence of 
religion. Truly this isso. Let no man gainsay it. 

The ear is often beguiled by fair speeches, and men rush im- 
pulsively upon conclusions that are suggested by the premises, 
but not contained in them. We talk about union, the thing 
that every good man desires, and take it for granted that the 
churches have nothing to do but just to flow together and be 
one. External organic unity does not necessarily produce 
real union. The bringing of antagonistic elements into too 
close organic relations is often the cause of the most violent 
disruptions. Let us labor toward union, therefore, wisely, and 
if necessary to that, leisurely. Let us see to it, that the condi- 
tions of union are present before we attempt unification. He 
is an ignorant chemist who does not know that there are some 
classes of substances that will never unite to produce a homo- 
geneous amalgam. 

The two Methodist churches must be cleared of everything 
not proper to them as Methodist churches before they can, in 
any true sense of the word, be one. If there has come to exist 
in either one, or in both of them, that which is antagonistic to 
the other, and alien to Methodism, it must be purged away. 
Otherwise, any attempt at mere organic unity must aggravate 
the antagonism. It is but folly, then, to be talking about 
union upon a mere impulse of sentiment, unless we are pre- 
pared to make thorough work. Better nothing than a mere 
botch. Let the churches not come together under conditions 
that will insure another explosion. Peace and good neighbor- 
hood in two houses is better than internecine war around one 
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hearthstone. No wedlock is better than hasty marriage and a 
quick divorce. Yet marriage is the best, no doubt, if the par- 
ties are prepared for it. 

One thing is obvious at a glance. In case of reunion, the 
Northern Church would give its character to the whole organi- 
zation. In the united General Conference its majority would 
be decisive of all questions. The policy of the reunited Church 
would be the policy of the Northern party. Their views of 
ecclesiastical polity and of current policy would. control the 
body. The Southern wing would be in a hopeless minority. 
It might lift an earnest voice in the discussions, but at the end 
of a week’s debate that voice would be silenced by the final 
vote. That vote would be the voice of the whole Church to 
the public, and direct its policy and its affairs. And whatever 
of intelligence, of numbers and of character the Southern 
Church had brought along with it, these would only add vol- 
ume tothe power of the united Church. Whatever movement 
the majority might inaugurate, it would move onward with a 
momentum augmented by the full weight of the Southern 
Church. For, however Southern men might resist the gov- 
erning majority, the policy of the Church as a unit, dictated 
by the majority, would command just so much the more 
respect, and carry just so much the more force, as the added 
numbers and respectability of the Southern Church might 
amount to. This view is taken upon the supposition that 
there are important questions upon which the mind of the two 
wings of the Church would be in conflict. Whether this may 
be true, and if so, what may be the nature and import of the 
questions of difference, will appear as we proceed. 

Whether the Northern or Southern Church would be the 
governing element, as a mere question considered in itself, is 
one of no consequence. As it is a mere question of relative 
power, we care nothing for it. In a matter so grave as this 
no trivial issues must be allowed a place. The question is, 
whether the Southern Church can safely trust her destinies to 
such custody. In view of all the facts, can she turn over her 
trusteeship of souls into the hands of the majority that would 
rule the united Church. Into this matter the Church, South, 
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must look thoroughly before she gives up her liberties and her 
very being.- She may possibly do an act in a day that coming 
ages may deplore in vain. One savory mess of pottage may 
cost a birthright, and no place of repentance be found after- 
ward, though diligently sought with tears. 

The other side of the question demands equally candid and 
earnest consideration. It is not impossible that the remains 
of passion, from the provocations of former times, may influ- 
ence Southern men. An antipathy against Northern control, 
in view of recent history, is perhaps inevitable. It were more 
than human to be wholly free from it. Such a feeling may 
affect even the counsels of godly men more than they are 
aware. If the separate existence of the Southern Church is to 
be maintained, just to gratify the predjudices of its members, 
the approbation of God will most surely be withheld. 

The passions of the war are already greatly mitigated. 
With any thing like a just administration of the affairs of the 
general Government in the Southern States, they would soon 
die away entirely. But however politicians, or even political 
ecclesiastics, may fan the smouldering embers of embit- 
tered feeling to serve paltry, personal, or party ends, Chris- 
tian men will ‘seek peace and ensue it.’ They will do what- 
ever may be consistent with truth and compatible with vital 
interests, to promote the return of the era of good feeling in 
thecountry. For this they will sacrifice anything, except their 
fealty to truth and righteousness. By every impulse of the re- 
generate heart, and every consideration of duty, good men will 
promote the triumph of love. If the Church, South, has no 
reason for continued separate existence other than the pas- 
sions of the war, let her be blotted out. If, indeed, her organi- 
zation from the first was merely in the interest of slave prop- 
erty, as her enemies assert, then she never had any just title 
to existence, and the sooner she perishes the better. 

Southern Methodists owe it to themselves, to the world, to 
the truth, and to God, that they be not governed by that first 
blush, profile view of things which excites recrimination and 
resentment against the Church, North. They must act upon 
a candid, unse.fish judgment, formed in view of all the facts as 
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they appear in the light of essential, moral, and Christian truth. 
They must ascertain whether the great ends of their existence 
as a Church are likely to be furthered or obstructed by the 
proposed union. 

Does the Southern Church stand for anything as against 
the Northern? Does it embody any principle vital to the 

hristian commonwealth that the other does not? Is it, as a 
Methodist organization, the sole custodian of any truth of high 
value in the ecclesiastical constitution? If it should unite 
with the Church, North, would it alienate any trust that 
could not safely be committed to the Church into which it 
would be merged? Could it be assured that all the vital ends 
of its own existence, would in that case, be realized ? 

No Church has any right ¢o be, unless it stands for some- 
thing. It must embody and conserve some truth, some prin- 
ciple, some great matter of Christian interest that no other 
Church does, or it has no just title to existence. It must be 
charged with some portion of God’s work that no one else is 
at hand to do, and that no one else can be trusted with, or its 
presence among the churches is an intrusion and an imperti- 
nence. But if it have in hand some great work that no one 
else can be trusted with, then its existence is not only justified, 
but imperative. To alienate its existence is to betray its trust. 
Its members cannot disorganize it without incurring guilt. 
God holds them to account for the work He has given them 
to do, and they cannot destroy the body which is the instrv- 
ment provided by the Head of the Church for doing it. 

This is the test by which the question of reunion must be 
tried in the Southern Church. Merged into the larger body, it 
will be lost, and if it have any thing distinctively in trust, that 
too, will be lost with it. 

The import of the existence of the M. E. Church, South, 
must be determined by its own history, and by the events 
which led to its organization. For this purpose the publica- 
tion of the volume, the title of which stands at,the head of this 
article, is opportune. Dr. Redford is entitled to the gratitude 
of the public for a work so timely, and so well prepared. It 
is to a great extent compiled from the Journal and debates of 
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the General Conference of 1844, by which the separation of 
the Church into two independent organizations was initiated ; 
and of the Louisville Convention, held in 1845, by which the 
movement was consummated. The original matter is can- 
did, judicious, and in good temper. 

It has been often affirmed, as we have already intimated, 
that slavery divided the Church. On the other hand, it has 
been affirmed that not slavery, but abolitionism divided the 
Church. Each party states the case as it appears from his own 
stand-point. Another statement still is, that slavery was not 
the cause, but only the occasion, of the division; that it fur- 
nished the occasion upon which cther and deeper issues arose, 
and that upon those other issues the Church divided. We 
shall endeavor to ascertain and bring out the exact truth, so 
far as in us lies. 

That the institution of slavery played a conspicuous part, as 
a fact, in the events which led to the divison of the Church, 
there can be no question. But this is stating the case in a 
a loose way. More accurately, it was upon the relation of the 
Church to the institution of slavery that all issues arose. Up- 
on its introduction into this country, Methodism spread with 
greater facility in the slaveholding than in the non-slavehold- 
ing States. Its early conquests were chiefly in the Middle and 
Southern States. Slaves and slaveowners were converted, and 
came into the fellowship of the Church together. The case of 
the slaveowners troubled the early preachers. They were 
Englishmen. British philanthropy at that time had concen- 
trated itself pretty much upon the emancipation of slaves in 
the colonies. The British conscience had become sensitive, if 
not morbid, upon the subject of ‘man’s property in man.’ 
Conscience was largely developed among the Methodist peo- 
ple, and, as a consequence, the prevalent sensitiveness on this 
point was conspicuous among them. The preachers who came 

‘to America brought the British conscience along with them. 
They came to an English speaking country, and found English 
ideas on this subject largely prevalent already. Many slave- 
holders themselves were so from the force of their hereditary 

relationships, and not from choice. The British conscience 
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was, therefore, rather encouraged, and it attempted to realize 
the British philanthropy in the Methodist societies. The 
effort was made to enforce emancipation of slaves as a condi- 
tion of membership. This effort failed from the very outset. 
It was utterly impracticable. Unless the emancipated slave 
was a man of uncommon intelligence and energy, his relations 
to society made freedom ruinous to him. Every consideration 
of good feeling, as well as interest, impelled the master to hold 
his slaves iia his own guardianship. The law, rarely exe- 
cuted, was soon modified. Even in its modified form it was 
little more than a dead letter. Several changes of the imprac- 
ticable statute followed each other. Disabilities on account of 
slaveholding were removed from all but official members, and 
from them, except in those States where the law permitted 
emancipation, and allowed the emancipated slave to enjoy 
freedom. There was, in fact, no such state among the slave- 
holding States, upon a large interpretation of the terms of the 
law ; and so the ecclesiastical statutes on the subject of slavery 
amounted, in effect, only to the space they occupied on the 
pages of the Book of Discipline. Partly, no doubt, through 
the influence of interest, partly from habit, and partly, too, 
from a rational view of the case, the Southern conscience be- 
came quiet upon the point of slavery. In proportion as the 
Southern conscience came to be at rest, that of the North be- 
came more and more unquiet, until at last its twinges came to 
be insupportable. There is a perverse psychological law, by 
virtue of which we feel the sins of other people more acutely 
than ourown. The Northern people were in this unhappy re- 
lation to the institution of slavery. The mote, or beam, or 
whatever it was, was in their brother’s ey e, and was, of course, 
excruciating to them. 

In the General Conference the two consciences, the positive 
and the negative, were in contact. These were not magnetic 
poles, for the positive and negative repelled each other. From 
time to time in the quadrennial assemblages there was high 
debate and grave compromise, until at last the contending 
forces seemed to be about as nearly in equipoise as possible, 
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and something like peace spread a beautiful placidity over the 
face of the Church. : 

So matters stood at the time of the vernal equinox, A. D. 
1844. The trusted men of the Annual Conferences had been 
chosen, and from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, from 
the Delaware to the Missouri, they were preparing to cume to- 
gether to greet each other in the Lord, and project new con- 
quests for his name. 

So matters stood a month later, and the elect men of the 
Church, some by ships at sea, some on steamboats, many in 
stage coaches of the old style, and others on horseback, were 

‘converging toward the city of New York. Some few were in 
easy reach by railroad — only a very few. 

So matters stand as the sun of the last April days smites the 
empire of death with the silent, quiet power of his rays, artd, 
breaking the invisible chain from the latent life of field and 
forest, calls it forth in the vernal resurrection. The Methodist 
homes of the great city are astir with hospitable preparation, 
and the unknown guests are coming in. Brethren greet each 
other complacently, and cordial reunions from the North and 
from the South give happy augury of peace. Men of God say 
to each other, ‘we shall have no disturbing issues at this ses- 
sion.” The ecclesiastical heavens were never more serene. 
The genial spring was in men’s hearts and faces, as well as in 
the fields, and the Church itself seemed rejuvenescent under 
the beneficent touch of a spiritual spring time. 

But all at once agitated lips begin to whisper into aston- 
ished ears, ‘ Bishop Andrew is connected with slavery.’ These 
words are the knell of peace. They invoke the demon of dis- 
cord. Clouds and tempests gather there, upon Manhattan 
Island, and sweep over the whole Church with malignant 
fury. 

Bishop Andrew must be deposed, or at least restrained from 
the exercise of Episcopal functions. So the representatives of 
the Conferences in non-slaveholding States demand, and they 
are in the majority. They have things theirown way. Bishop 
Andrew, therefore, must desist from exercising the functions 
of his office. 
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Why? Has he violated any law of the Church? No. Has 
he violated any law of the State? No. Has he violated any 
law of God? No. Does not the specific law of the Church 
governing such cases hold him harmless? Yes. What law 
has he violated, then? The law of the Northern conscience — 
this, and no other. And the tribunal before which he was 
compelled to appear was the Worthern conscience. ‘It was an 
inexorable tribunal, which trampled all law under its feet, ex- 
cept its own inspirations. 

Here was an honored, man in the highest office of the 
Church, virtually deposed, although’ he had violated no law, 
and although in what he had done he was held harmless by 


specific statute. The assault upon Bishop Andrew was an 


assault upon the law of the Church. The anti-slavery faction 
was in the majority, and acknowledged no restraint of law. 
It would work its own will over the head of all law. 

Against this the members of Southern Conferences entered 
their solemn protest, and demanded a division of the Church. 
The majority met the demand with great magnanimity. The 
famous Plan of Separation was adopted by a vote that was 
well-nigh unanimous, providing for the division of the Church 
into two independent jurisdictions, and an equitable partition 
of all the property held by the Church. The proposed division 
was to be effected upon a contingency of which the Southern 
members were themselves to be the judges. 

With remarkable unanimity the lay members of the Church 
in the Southern States demanded the consummation of the 
Plan of Separation, for the matter was submitted to the vote 
of the laity. The majority calling for division was as ninety- 
five to five. The contingency provided for was adjudged to 
have been met, and in a Convention, held in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in May, 1845, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
was organized according-to the provisions of the Plan of Sepa- 
ration. — 

In the light of these facts we are to prosecute our inquiry 
after the cause of the division of the Church. In addition to 
these facts, we have also the debates of the General Confer- 
ence pending the case of Bishop Andrew, and also in an 
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appeal case from the Baltimore Conference at the same ses- 
sion. These debates reveal the spirit of the parties, and the 
animus of the movement on both sides. 

Two positions, insisted upon by Southern men, bear upon 
our question with especial significance. 

The first was, that the institution of slavery lies in the do- 
main of the civil magistrate. 

The Church courts, they maintained, have no right to act upon 
it. They have the right to insist upon the discharge of all duties 
growing out of the relation, by their members, whether they 
be masters or slaves. But as to the relation itself, it is a mat- 
ter that belongs to the State. In legislating upon it the Church 
invades the domain of the State. All intermeddling with it 
by the Church is intrusive. It is a civil institution, and not 
subject to ecclesiastical animadversion. They maintained that 
the Church must respect it as a civil institution wherever it 
was established by law and entered into the constitution of 
society. The question of slavery does not lie in the category 
of essential morals, but belongs to a class of relations over 
which the State has legitimate authority. 

It was charged by the opposite party that the arguments of 
Southern men on this point involved the supremacy of the 
civil legislature in matters established by the moral law; that 
if its enactments could render slaveholding innocent, they 
could render theft, or murder, or adultery innocent. The 
Southern doctrine involved no such horrible consequences. 
It did not affirm that the civil power might assert itself over 
the domain of fundamental morals, so as to make right wrong, 
and wrong right. It affirmed that slavery is not a question 
of morals, but an institution of the civil state, and for the 
proof of this it appealed to Christ and the Apostles. They 
encountered this question on all sides. They found the world 
full of slaves and slaveowners. There was the most impera- 
tive demand upon thos@&gp gave law to the Church to con- 
demn slaveholding, if it was a breach of the moral code. Yet 
they received the slaveholder without rebuke as a brother 
beloved. The New Testament law prescribes to masters the 
just treatment of their slaves, but never once forbids the rela- 
10 
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tion. The attitude of the Scriptures on this subject is just 
what we would expect if it were regarded as a civil insti- 
tution. 

Imagine Christ silent as to the relation of husband and wife! 
Here is a relation that rests on the basis of essential morals. 
It belongs to a category that is above the jurisdiction of the 
State. Putting away wives, and marrying wives that have 
been put away, are acts in violation of the marital bond. 
The Son of God spoke with no bated utterance on this 
point. Ona question of absolute morals he never hesitated 
to speak. 

But as to whether governments should take the form of 
absolute monarchy, constitutional monarchy, oligarchy, rep- 
resentative republic, or absolute democracy, our Lord was 
silent. One form may be better than another. But it is 
a question of expediency, not of absolute morality. Each 
form may be liable to great evils and abuses. The king may 
be a despot. The republican leader may attain to power by 
corrupt practices, and use it for corrupt ends. But it is not 
wicked to be a king, nor to be a republican leader. Every 
people must have a government, and each nation may prop- 
erly give its government the form best adapted to the char- 
acter and condition of its people. The magistracy may be 
hereditary or elective, as may best comport with the common 
weal. So precisely as to the form in which the relation be- 
tween capital and labor realizes itself. No doubt there are 
peoples incapable of government on the elective principle. 
In such case it is right and best that power should be hered- 
itary. There may be vagrants upon whom labor must be 
made compulsory for the public good. There may be ignorant 
and incapable masses in which there must be enforcement of 
labor, more or less rigid, for their own good and for the public 
peace. With respect, then, to the form which the relation of 
labor and capital shall take, as well as to the form which gov- 
ernment itself shall take, the civil State is free to realize the 
conditions adapted to the facts present, and most conducive 
to the general welfare. These are not questions of essential 
morals, but of the public good. All governments set some 
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limit to the liberty of the individual. If civil government has 
the right to restrict personal liberty for the common good to 
any extent whatever, it has the right to carry the restriction 
to any extreme that may be necessary to secure the end. 

We can well see, then, not only the fact, which is indubita- 
ble, that Revelation has remitted the question of slavery to 
the civil magistrate, but also the reason of the fact. It be- 
longs to those relations in which human society must realize 
the conditions which may comport with its own well being. 

With respect to slavery, then, the Southern preachers in the 
memorable conflict of 1814 took exactly the attitude main- 
tained by our Lord and the Apostles. They denied all right 
of ecclesiastical legislation in the premises. Whatever the 
Christian citizen may have to do with it belongs to his rela- 
tions as a citizen, not as a church member. In a republic, 
unquestionably, if the people are Christian, the Christian con- 
science ought to realize itself in civil as well as ecclesiastical 
legislation. But the Church, as sweh—the Church in its 
organized capacity, in its legislation— has no right to enter 
the political arena. She always comes out of that sort of con- 
test with soiled robes and a disfigured face. 

On this issue the Southern Conferences were inflexible. 
They would render to Cesar the things that were Cesar’s. 
They would not consent to be dragged into a contest with the 
State in a matter over which the jurisdiction of the civil 
authorities is clearly recognized by the Scriptures. They 
could not be made party to a crusade against that which had 
passed without animadversion under the eyes of inspired men, 
and of the Lord himself. They were no¢ propagandists of 
slavery. Such a charge was made, but it was both false and 
malignant. Individuals among them, no doubt, did utter 
pro-slavery views. But the Church, South, in her ecclesias- 
tical assemblies, and in her pulpit, took the Apostolic atti- 
tude. She left civil institutions to the State. She did never 
constitute herself the champion of slavery. She was simply 
the custodian of the gospel, ‘both for the master and the 
slave.’ . 
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On this issue the Methodist people, North and South, parted 
from each other. 

The Methodists of the South held that in those affairs ascer- 
tained’ by Scripture to lie within the domain of the civil magis- 
trate, the Church may not intermeddle: that the institution 
of slavery is ascertained by Scripture to lie within the domain 
of the civil magistrates; therefore, the Church may not inter- 
meddle with it. The Church must keep to her own affairs, 
She has no more right to trench upon the domain of the State 
than the State has to trench upon her liberties. 

This was the issue. The question was, whether the Church 
had the right to interfere in affairs purely political. The 
South said no, and could maintain her negation only through 
a separate ecclesiastical organization. She had no alternative 
but to be involved in a conflict with the State in a case in 
which the jurisdiction of the State was unquestionable, or 
separate from the Northern Church. 

It is a remarkable fact that few, if any, of the Northern 
delegates went the length of affirming that slaveholding was 
asin, per se. There seemed to be among them a clear percep- 
tion of the fact that, under some circumstances, a man might 
own slaves and be a holy man. A man might buy a slave for 
the purpose of rescuing him from the power of an inhuman 
master. Zhat would not be wicked. Doubtless there were 
many cases in which the very best thing that could be done 
for a negro was that some good man should own him. The 
good man, then, would do right to own him. It follows that 
tlie mere fact of owning a slave is not wicked. This conceded, 
the fact of slaveholding is removed from the domain of pure 
ethics, and takes its place legitimately among civil institu- 
tions. It may be the best possible thing for a large class of 
men that they should have masters; and if it is, then the State, 
which is bound to realize the best possible condition for all, 
may establish this relation. It is the best possible thing for 
boys to be under the control of their fathers, for appren- 
tices to be under the control of masters. No one sees any 
wrong inflicted in compelling a vagrant to work. Yet that is 
slavery. 
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But the fanatical conscience is never very logical; and, 
doubtless, the great majority of the Northern people, includ- 
‘ing the delegates in the General Conference of 1844, saw hor- 
rible sin in slavery. It was not only an evil, but a moral evil. 
So said some who yet would not name it a sin. 

There was clearly much confusion of ideas among them; 
but, at any rate, whatever might be the relation of the State 
to this question,.these preachers were resolved to make war 
upon it. 

Mark what followed. From this point of departure, the 
General Conference of 1844, the Churches, North and South, 
went their several ways. Possibly there were but few «nen 
in either who fully comprehended the diverse tendencies that 
were then already established, and which acquired iminense 
momentum from the agitations of the occasion. The ten- 
dency of the Northern Church was to plunge into politics; 
that of the Southern, to abide by the work of the gospel exclu- 
sively. 

There is an unconscious logic in the course of events. Se- 
quences are sure to be realized in organized communities, 
though they are not comprehended by the individual under- 
standing. Probably no man of the majority in 1844 under- 
stood himself to be committing his Church to a political career. 
But the unconscious logic was obliged to realize itself. These 
ecclesiastics had charged themselves with affairs that belonged 
to the civil government. If any man had said to Olin, or to 
Finley, or perhaps even to Peck, at that time, ‘in the course 
of ten or twelve years your Annual Conferences will be rais- 
ing committees on the state of the country, and adoping fiery 
political resolutions, identifying the Church thus, in au official 
way, with one of the political parties of the country,’ they 
would have replied, ‘ Are thy servants dogs that they should 
do such a thing?’ But, alas! they themselves had set the 
Church to work upon a civil institution of the country, and 
the unconscious logic could not but reach its result. 

As early, we believe, as 1856, the New England Confer- 
ences began to raise ‘committees on the state of the country.’ 
These committees never reported on the spiritual state of the 
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country. They always reported political platforms, which 
identified them with one of the political parties of the time! 
By the time of the Presidential campaign of 1860 the custom 
prevailed throughout the Northern Church. The most violent 
partizan resolutions were everywhere adopted. Perhaps there 
was not a single Annual Conference that did not pass resolu- 
tions of this character. The whole Church threw itself with 
the utmost ardor into the campaign. We do not speak of the 
unanimity with which the individual members rushed into the 
strife, but of the official committal of the Church by the formal 
action of its ecclesiastical assemblies and the outgivings of its 
pulpit. 

Of course, this was kept up during the war, and the resolu- 
tions took at that time a bloodthirsty tone that makes one’s 
nerves shiver. After the war closed, still all the Conferences 
had their committees on the state of the country. We never 
saw more virulent and indecent abuse of the Chief Magistrate 
of the nation than appeared in the resolutions of Annual Con- 
ferences of the Northern Church during President Johnson’s 
administration. 

Persons who are curious on this subject may see copious 
specimens of the reports of these committees in a pamphlet 
compiled by Rev. R. Smithson, and published by the South- 
western Book and Publishing Company, St. Louis. For the 
last few years we have seen but little notice of such action by 
the Conferences. It remains to be seen what the coming Pres- 
idential canvass will bring forth. Let us hope that there may 
be no issue before the country, for some time to come, upon 
which these clerical politicians can create any public furore. 

That preachers should have lost their balance during the 
war would not have been so very astounding. Great aberra- 
tions may be palliated, or even excused, in a time of unnatu- 
ral and fearful excitements, such as are incident to a civil war. 
3ut these clerics entered the political arena, as we have seen, 
several years before the war began, and kept it up in the most 
offensive form for several years after the war was closed. Nor 
has it ceased entirely to this day, though the grosser and more 
obtrusive clamor has measurably subsided. 
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It is matter of devout gratitude to the Head of the Church, 
that he has preserved one large body of the Methodist people 
of this country from political contamination. Even in the ut- 
most stress of temptation during the war she kept herself, as a 
Church, unspotted from the world. Individual instances, no 
doubt, there were, but they were few, of the Southern preach- 
ers becoming unduly active in public affairs in connection with 
the events which immediately preceded the war. But the 
history of her Conference sessions is without a spot, and her 
pulpit, considering the nature and fury of the uproar, in the 
midst of which it stood, preserved its poise in the most remark- 
able manner. It was a crucial test; but the habit of exclusive 
consecration to God and his work had already been so fully 
established, and had acquired such muscle and fibre, as to be 
prepared for the shock. 

Let it be noted, that what we condemn is not that moral 
support which the Church may give to the Government of the 
country in a time of public peril. Nor is it the hearty incul- 
cation of obedience to the civil magistrate by the pulpit. The 
political history of the Church, North, is something wholly dif- 
ferent from that. Both before and after the war, it ed in the 
party conflict. Its Conference resolutions were purely parti- 
zan. It was not the government to which it gave its support, 
but a political party. Indeed, it did not hesitate on occasion, 
in the service of its party, to villify the government, and 
to speak evil of magistrates. Its loyalty to the government 
was conditional. Loyalty was a virtue only when és party 
was in power. We predicate these things of the Church ; for 
what was universal in the pulpit, and in the official transac- 
tions of the Conferences, is, without question, to be attributed 
to the Church. What may be done by individual members of 
the Church, as individuals, we do not criticize in this connec- 
tion. 

Political partizanship on the part of the Church is to be con- 
demned on several grounds: 

First.— It renders the ministry of the Church unacceptable, 
and uninfluential with all who may be of the opposite faction. 

Second.— It destroys the fact and consciousness of consecra- 
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tion in the pulpit. It induces a secular character in men who 
ought to be wholly devoted to God and his cause. In the 
case of ordained Methodist preachers, who have solemnly 
promised to give themselves wholly to ‘this one thing,’ it is a 
gross violation of vows. 

Third.— It breaks up that concentration which is an essen- 
tial condition of the highest success in the Christian ministry, 
A divided mind cannot bring the full measure of its force to 
bear on any one object. When God appropriates any man for 
his work, that work suffers in the measure of the diversion of 
personal force upon any other object. 

fourth.— Even amongst politicians, though they may be of 
his own stripe, the political preacher has, to say the least of it, 
an equivocal reputation. They may flatter him for the sake 
of the inflaence he has with his’ people, but the Gospel from 
his lips will do them no good. The sanctity of his calling 
ceases to attach to his person, however sanctimonioas he may 
be. The ministry, the Church, and even religion itself, come 
into bad odor through this means. 
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Lifth.— Its effect in actual character is bad. The trade of 
the politician is demoralizing. The partizan wrangle is a 
strife of potsherds. The devil still takes men up into a high 
mountain, shows them the kingdoms of the world and the. 
glory of them, and proffers them to such as will fall down and 
worship him. It required such power of integrity as was in 
the Son of Man to spurn the bribe. This mountain — the 
height from which men see kingdoms, and the glory of them — 
is strewn with debauched and prostrate souls, that fawn upon 
the devil for his gift. Are they not the tricksters, who stickle 
at no devil’s work, who oftenest bear off the prize of place and 
power? But the country needs good men in office. Yea, 
verily. That end will never be secured, however, by the par- 
ticipation of the Church and the ministry in popular politics. 
She will only draggie her garments in the mud by such a 
course. Even now many of the deyil worshippers show rever- 
ent faces in the house of God on Sundays, and break the sac- 
ramental bread. Some ‘there be who erect themselves from 
the profane prostration on the morning of the Lord’s day, and 
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enter the very pulpit to deliver the Lord’s message to men. 
Their words are light as chaff. The Church can work toward 
a purer condition in public life only in an indirect way, by 
preaching the Gospel, and thus increasing the prevalence of 
Christian morals at large. Itis not by preaching politics, and 
coming down to the strife of potsherds, but by simply preach- 
ing Christ, that the ministry can accomplish any permanent 
good, either in this or any other field. 

Sixth.— Ecclesiastics make the worst politicians in the 
world. It may be difficult to account for this, but it is cer- 
tainly true. We do not say that the devout Christian does not 
make a good statesman. The enlightened Christian conscience 
is a high qualification for statesmanship. But we do say, that 
when ministers of religion try their hand at statesmanship, 
they always make a botch of the business. God never intend- 
ed them for this service. Their standpoint is not favorable for 
it. It is altogether unfavorable in a country especially where 
the Church exists, as it must always where there is any liber- 
ty, in the form of distinct denominations. 

Seventh.—When churches enter into politics bad men will 
seek connection with them for the sake of their influence. 
The Church will and must become corrupt in such a state of 
things. 

Lvighth—The Church is the bride of Christ. She is de- 
bauched by political alliances. They are a breach of her 
marital vows. Her purity is lost when she goes after other 
lovers. 

A church which becomes a politico-ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion is a hybrid —- a cross between religion and politics. The 
progeny of this cross is a monster. The very conscience that 
comes from the spiritual side of its pedigree is fanatical and 
unnaturally sensitive, and by virtue of this it is always remorse- 
less. It is a monster, and always a bloody one. The Inquisi- 
tion was its work. It is the mystic Babylon, drunk with the 
blood of saints. It has had a delicious quaff of blood in this 
country within the last decade. 

Into a church, into whose very fexture political instincts 
and ambitions have been wrought, the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church, South, is invited to merge her existence, and to sink 
it; for, as we have seen, being the smaller body, the Church, 
South, would be lost in the union. She would simply swell 
the bulk of the larger unit by which she would be absorbed. 
If her existence has any meaning, it would be lost. If any. 
thing sacred and of high value has been committed to her 
custody, as she is distinguished from the Northern Church, 
the trust would fail, and her members be held responsible for 
the loss. 

What she does stand for is given in the declaration of her 
dying Lord: ‘ My kingdom is not of this world.’ This great 
fact, which contains within itself the purity and safety of the 
Church in all ages, has been committed to her keeping. The 
Church, South, as far as Methodism is concerned, is the custo- 
dian of this vital truth for the American continent, and for the 
coming ages. She cannot surrender her trust. Especially 
can she not, in view of the character of the hands into which 
she is invited to place it. She is invited to place it in the 
hands of the very party from which God separated her, that 
she might be able to keep it. Impossible! 

There are not wanting good-natured and well-meaning peo- 
ple who say, ‘Let by-gones be by-gones. Let the dead past 
bury its dead.’ That is all very well, and very right, so far 
as any resentful feeling may be involved. But he is a great 
blockhead who learns nothing from the past. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the world is full of such blockheads. 
They are ready to run into any spider’s parlor, if the gracious 
proprietor will but be very unctious in his invitations, and 
sing them a pretty song. But, as we read history and human 
nature, a church that has once run the career which the Church, 
North, has run within the last quarter of a century, can never 
after be safely trusted. She may have many devoted members 
and ministers. Indeed, the masses of her people may be pure. 
Her ministry may yet lead many to Christ. Her foreign 
missions may contribute much to widen the area of the king- 
dom of God. But, in time of temptation, she can never be 
safely trusted with this deposit: ‘My kingdom is not of this 
world.’ 
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Apologists plead, this Church surely is not wholly nor very 
deeply debauched. Her unhallowed alliance with politics and 
parties was the result of a great temptation. The circum- 
stances were peculiar, and the case is not likely to recur. 
Such a temptation will hardly arise again in the history of 
our country. The conscience of the Northern people was sen- 
sitive on the subject of slavery, and now that that is out of the 
way it is not likely that anything else will arise to complicate 
the Christian conscience with politics. 

This is very amiable and easy-going talk, but it proceeds upon 
a most superficial view of the facts. This Church has acquired 
a political habit, which is the growth of more than a quarter 
of acentury. An inveterate habit is a daw of both individual 
and associate life. What people, or societies, once get into a 
way of doing, they are sure to continue doing. And as for the 
occasions which may complicate conscience with politics, noth- 
ing is more certain than that they will be perpetually arising. 
The negro-equality question, the labor question, the Mormon 
question, the liquor-law question, and many others, on grounds 
true or fallacious, will appeal to the Christian conscience at 
the polls. Nothing is more likely than that the Northern 
Church, as a church, officially, through its Conferences and 
its pulpit, will ally itself with ephemeral but noisy, exasper- 
ated and exasperating parties and squabbles, on these and 
similar questions. The Aabit is formed, and the fanatical con- 
science is waiting for some agitation to inflame it into excru- 
ciating sensitiveness. Already there have been premonitory, 
undertone out-givings from influential sources on the subject 
of female suffrage. The Southern Church cannot afford to 
put itself into such a category. The members and ministers 
have done and suffered too much as the representatives of an 
unsecular, non-political Church, to sacrifice it now upon the 
beguilement of a newly-awakened sentimentalism in our 
neighbors. They must preserve the Church unspotted from 
the world. They have suffered contumely, poverty, and peril. 
They have been despoiled of churches, and parsonages, and 
schools. Some have suffered martyrdom. They have resisted 
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unto blood, standing against the political defilement of the 
Church. The great principle — the exclusiveness of the spir- 
itual vocation of the Church —they have preserved intact. 
Their struggles are historical, and the history is a sign of good 
things to come. It isa testimony—a testimony that the world 
cannot afford to lose. It witnesses against adulterous defec- 
tions of the Church from Christ. They cannot now extinguish 
the lamp of their own history by hiding it under the bushel of 
a Church more deeply stained with political corruptions than 
any other in America. It would be pitiable recreancy to 
indulge the thought. 

It has been suggested that the two Churches may unite on 
the basis of a written compact that will guarantee the future. 
Will they bind themselves to abjure politics as a fundamental 
condition of union? We do not like to use the word silly, 
but we can think of no other epithet that will fully charac- 
terize this proposition. It is folly to suppose that the North- 
ern Church would consent to bind itself by stipulations, that 
would imply self-incrimination in a course with which it is 
supremely well satisfied. 

But suppose it would. Suppose the compact written, signed, 
sealed, and delivered. Suppose it all solemnly enacted in the 
constitutional .aw of the reunited Church. Is there a man 
living in America, who is thirty years old, who puts any trust 
in constitntional compacts and guarantees? If there is, his 
mental machinery moves slowly, indeed. Individuals may be 
bound by instruments of writing, but communities—never! 

Constitutions were made for the protection of minorities. 
So say the statesmen. In point of fact, they protect minorities 
only so long as the majority is complacent. Let that fierce 
hydra, the majority, be once aroused by a great interest, or a 
great passion, and the Constitution is a straw fence against fire. 
Innocent boys contemplate the Constitution with awe, and 
learn with loyal pride and satisfaction at the hustings, from 
the Hon. Senator Platitudo, that it is the Palladium of our 
Liberties. But veteran politicians know how to use it as a 
catch-word, and the great rabble— they all vote— discover 
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after a while that ‘the Constitution is a league with hell.’? 
Then what becomes of its sacred compacts and guarantees ? 
Sacred compacts and constitutional provisions fare no otherwise 
with the ecclesiastical voter than with the political. Witness the 
action of the majority in the General Conference of 1844. It 
is no better in the Church than in the State, so far as constitu- 
tional protection of minorities is concerned. Any great pas- 
sion or furious fanaticism sweeps the paper break-water into 
oblivion. Stop a tidal wave with a sheet of foolscap! Per- 
haps it is worse in the ecclesiastical than in the civil commu- 
nity, for there conscience comes in. At first blush, one would 
expect conscience to support the faith of the community 
plighted in written stipulations. Dut, in fact, it always turns 
out in times of fanatical upheaval, that conscience never seems 
concerned about breaking faith. Z/at never troubles it. It is 
concerned only to realize the fanatical idea of the hour. There 
only it gripes. The presence of pledges and promises gives it 
no trouble. Itseems not to be conscious of them. If they are 
in the way of the dominant idea, the conscientious agony gives 
fury to the wave that assails them. Woe to him who puts his 
trust in this Egypt. 

Was it Montaigne who said, ‘ The way of the world is to make 
laws, but to follow customs’? It is true, and it is a very pro- 
found truth. Constitutions that are made never last long. 
The close of the eighteenth century in France was as notable 
for the Constitutions it produced as for the violence with which 
they were thrown aside. They were wonderful instruments ; 
philosophical, logical, and at once broad and minute. They 
were hailed with rapture, and inaugurated with triumph, only 
to be washed out with blood. 

If men hesitate to destroy a Constitution by violence, they 
will fritter it away by explanation and construction. Mr. 
Webster himself construed the American Constitutiou cross- 
wise. At one time, in his speeches, its doctrine was this, at 

1‘The Constitution is a league with hell.” This language was popular 
with Abolitionists before the war. We make this note for the benefit of such 


readcrs as may be too young to have been familiar with the popular politics 
of the ante-war period. 
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another time it was that —just the reverse — according to the 
exigencies of the argument in hand. The flexibility of words 
in the hands of a master is most marvellous. Besides all this, 
when a majority becomes very strong, the Constitution may 
be amended with great facility; so that by amending it, or 
by construing it away, or by trampling it under foot, the ma- 
jority will get rid of all restraints of a written Constitution, 
when it stands in the way of their will. : 

The only Constitutions that have sufficient tenacity to hold 
against a heavy popular pressure are the wnwritten — such as 
the Roman Civil Law, and the English Common Law. They 
are the only actwal Constitutions. They are simply the habit 
of the organic life out of which they have grown. They are 
the only organic laws which give any assurance of the charac- 
ter of the future. Organized communities are governed by 
their own habit. This never fails to override the most formal 
written enactments when they come into violent conflict with 
it. Many recent statutes are dead letters, because such is the 
state of public opinion, or rather, such is the public habit, that 
they cannot be enforced. 

If you would form any safe opinion as to the future course 
of any organized community, look not at written compacts 
and constitutional guarantees, called into existence by some 
occasion, but read its history. Find the direction of its cur- 
rent. Study its life. Ascertain its habits. 

No fact of American history is more patent than that it is 
the habit of the Methodist Episcopal Church to invade the 
domain of the State—to run into politics. It feels itself 
charged with the management of State affairs in important 
cases. 

To make the matter worse, she has a political history that 
she is proud of. The people, and especially the preachers of 
this Church, feel that, as a church, they have done more to 
bring about the present condition of things in the country 
than any other class of people. They review their career as 
political agitators with the utmost complacency. It has been 
successful. It has been brilliant. Not only in politics, but 
in war, they have run a triumphant course. It is a heroic 
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history. .They look upon themselves as having ‘saved the 
country.’ They carry with them the consciousness of the con- 
queror and the benefactor—all the result of the part they took 
in the politics of the country. 

So far as the past and the present can possibly give assur- 
ance of the future, it is certain that on all occasions that offer 
an issue, in which the Methodist conscience may deem itself 
concerned, the ecclesiastics of the Northern Church will be 
ready to go headlong into the canvass. She will be ever and 
anon upon the hustings. Her pulpit will again resound with 
the declamation of the demagogue, and her pews will send back 
the loud huzza. 

This is the more certain, also, because she has tasted the 
delicious rewards of the partizan. One of her chief ministers, 
soon after the war closed, in an address, which was published, 
boasted that his Church had given more moral support and 
more men to the war than any other, and affirmed that a 
grateful government had recognized the service by giving 
many profitable contracts to members of it. Only let the 
occasion come, then, and this history will be repeated 

Happy will the people be if the same Church shall not 
precipitate another war. It seems likely that all the varied 
scenes of history are to be enacted over again in our country. 
We have had a war of independence — the war of 1776. We 
have had a commercial war — the war of 1812. We have had 
insurrections — the whisky rebellion, and. the Harper’s Ferry 
raid. We have had a war of conquest — the war with Mexico. 
We have had also a great civil war. War is the staple of 
history, and, in all probability, we are not done with it, but 
have only had our foretaste. Is there not brewing already an 
agrarian war? Does not the firmament also portend a relig- 
ious war ? 

The Romish Church has always been unscrupulous in its 
methods. It will advance itself by political or any other 
means available. It is by no means impossible that, in coming 
political complications, there may be a time when Romanism 
will hold the balance of power. The exampie of ecclesiastical 
interference in the affairs of government has already been set. 
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The public mind has been familiarized with it. The Meth- 
odist Church, North, has pioneered the way for the Romanist, 
and when his opportunity arrives he will not be slow to follow. 
Then there will be manceuvering and counter-manceuvering, 
and provocation will respond to prevocation. We vainly 
thought the civil war impossible. If we imagine a war of 
religion impossible in this country, we have studied history 
and human nature to little purpose. And when the fray 
comes the Northern Methodist will be the eager hotspur first 
in the saddle. The history of his Church, and the conscious- 
ness resulting from it, will insure this. 

The country will need the Southern Church, then — a Church 
whose history is a history of devotion to Christ, and whose habit 
is that of undivided consecration to the work of God. God’s 
battles are to be fought with the sword of the Spirit, by wit- 
nessing for him in prayer, and faith, and suffering. He has 
reserved to himself a Methodist Church in this country against 
the time of trialk When Apocalyptic portents shall shadow 
and darken the land, Jet us pray that he may have one Church, 
at least — and let us trust that he may have more than one— 
that shall have kept unspotted garments, and have no part nor 
lot with Babylon. 

This non-political character of the Church, South, as distin- 
guished from the Church, North, is, as we conceive, the most 
vital point of difference between the two bodies. It is a differ- 
ence so fundamental, affecting the constitution of the Church 
so deeply, that there can be no question as to the obligation 
of the Southern Church. All the deadliest apostacies of the 
Christian community have originated from ambitious connec- 
tions with the State. From Constantine down, undue alliances 
between the ecclesiastic and the magistrate have originated 
and been the cause of all those monstrous corruptions which at 
times have threatened to make religion a hissing and a byword 
in the earth forever. The Southern Church separated from 
the Northern that she might keep out of politics. Each has 
followed the logic of 1844. The cause of the division has not 
been removed, but aggravated by the war. It has even taken 
a bolder form. It has cast aside all masks. This cause, the 
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penchant of the Northern Church for politics, was disguised 
under plausible pretexts then; now it shows itself proudly, 
and challenges admiration. Conferences are turned into politi- 
cal conventions in the face of the world. No,no! The cause 
of the division is not removed, but has become apparent to all 
‘eyes, and exists in a more aggravated form than ever. 


The second position which we refer to, as having been in- 
sisted on by Southern men in the General Conference of 1844, 
was that the law of the Church, in pending cases which 
involved the question of slavery, was supreme, and the cases 
must be dealt with according to the law. There were two 
eases of this kind before the General Conference — the appeal 
of Harding, and the case of Bishop Andrew. The only de- 
mand made by the Southern delegates was, that the law should 
be respected. It was well known, on all sides, that there was 
no law which had been violated by these men. On the con- 
trary, there were positive statutory provisions which held them 
harmless. The question was not whether two men should 
suffer, nor was it whether slavery should be upheld. Slavery 
was merely the occasion upon which the supremacy of the law 
was tested. 

For the Jaw the majority showed no respect. Their own 
idea was the only law with them. The written law of the 
Church gave them no pause. They would carry their idea 
into effect, either without law or against law, as the case 
might be. 

Upon discovering this, the conservative Southern mind took 
alarm. The situation was of the gravest character. The ques- 
was between law and lawlessness. Were all rights and inter- 
ests in the Church at the mere mercy of majorities? It had 
come to this. Harding had violated no law of the Church, 
but had been subjected to heavy church penalties under an 
arbitrary rule of an Annual Conference. The Church law 
protected him, in terms, against the operation of the Confer- 
ence rule. Nothing doubting that the law would be respected 
by the highest Church court, he made his appeal to that august 
assemblage. But the appeal only furnished the occasion for 
ll 
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enacting the most extraordinary judicial farce that was ever 
produced upon so high a stage. The appellant had violated 
no law; so far from it, the law, in terms, covered him and 
held him guiltless, yet the finding of the court below against 
him was confirmed. 

The animus of the Southern Church is law-abiding. This 
may properly be called the habit of the body. Its high sense 
of the sacredness of the law is a part of the unwritten law of 
this Church. This is its real Constitution. And in this fact 
is found a second cause of the division. It was named with 
emphasis in the formal and solemn protest made by the South- 
ern ministry. This protest was read in open Conference, and 
spread upon its journal. 

Is there any reason to suppose that the Northern Church 
has changed in this particular? What token of improvement 
has been given? So far as we can see, none. But by every 
token given in its political career we must judge it to be con- 
firmed in this habit of setting the idea of the hour above all 
law. This trait has been deepened and rendered inveterate 
instead of being cured. The war, which is believed to have 
removed so many things (as no doubt it has), and is fondly 
asserted to have removed the cause of the division of the 
Church, has not removed ¢his cause, but aggravated it. The 
Southern Church cannot put her liberties upon such a tenure 
as the will of a majority—any majority— much less that 
which would be dominant in the reunited Church. 


Incidental.to the question of law there arose, in the case of 
Bishop Andrew, a question as to the status of Bishops in the 
Methodist Church, which developed a radical difference of 
opinion between the majority and the minority of the Confer- 
ence. The opinion never obtained among Methodists any- 
where, that the Episcopacy was a distinct order from that of 
Elders. Indeed, the Methodist Episcopacy flowed from a 
Presbyterial fountain. It sprang from Mr. Wesley, and he 
was never, by virtue of a formal ordination, anything more 
than a Presbyter. The Bishop is distinguished from other 
Elders only by a special provision of the church in which he 
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holds his office. His status is determined by the legislation 
and usages of his particular church. 

Certain leaders of the Northern party, in 1844, affirmed the 
doctrine, that Bishops were only officers of the General Con- 
ference, the same as Book Agents and Editors, and might be 
appointed and removed at will, for any cause. They were the 
mere creatures of the Conference, which might do what it 
pleased with them, and as it pleased. On this ground it was 
maintained that Bishop Andrew might be deposed without 
any form of trial, for any reason, no matter what, and in the 
most summary way. 

Against these propositions the minority made issue. They 
asserted that so far from Bishops being creatures of the General 
Conference, their office originated before there was a General 
Conference. Mr. Wesley was, in the providence of God, the 
Bishop of all the Methodist societies in the world; that is, he 
was their Superintendent, for that is what a Methodist Bishop 
is. In fact, Mr. Wesley preferred that title. He designated 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury for this office in America. Dr. 
Coke he ordained in England, and authorized him, on his 
arrival in America, to ordain Mr. Asbury. Mr. Asbury, in- 
deed, submitted his case to the brethren in Conference, and 
was not ordained until they had approved his designation. 
Thus the history of the office shows it not to be the creature 
of the General Conference at all, but to have sprung from an- 
other source. The written law makes it a part of the very 
organism of the Church. Its existence and functions are 
guarded with great jealousy by the Restrictive Rules. Both 
by the written law and by uniform usage it is a fundamental, 
organic part of the Church. The Bishops, then, are not mere 
officers of the General Conference, but a codrdinate branch of 
the government with the Conference. They are at the head of 
? the executive department of the Church. The functions of 
) their office, as defined by law, clearly show this to be the 
' case. 

The fact of their solemn ordination, together with the char- 
acter of the vows required of them, is inconsistent with the 
hypothesis that they are mere officers, removable at will. You 
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cannot think of a Book Agent, or Missionary Secretary, being 
ordained with such forms, or put:under such vows, as a condi- 
tion of entering upon his office. 

That the tenure of their office is not the mere will of the 
General Conference, is further evident from the fact that a 
form of trial of Bishops is a part of the statutory law of the 
Church. They can be deposed only under form of trial, upon 
being found guilty of some act adjudged to be sufficient to 
disqualify them for their high office. 

The Bishops are at the head of the executive administration , 
of the Church, but they are not mere administrative officers, 
They have a pastoral function — the care of all the Churches, 
They are to promote, by all rightful means, the peace, purity, 
and growth of the Church. In the Annual Conferences they 
are not mere presiding officers, with power to station the 
preachers; they are also pastors, whose duty it is to promote 
all the interests of religion according to the wisdom that is 
in them. Their executive authority is great. In them are 
lodged the tremendous forces which are to keep the vast itin- 
erant machinery in play. The organ of such forces must be 
well placed. It cannot be efficient as a side attachment. It 
must be at the heart of the organization, and fixed upon a 
stable foundation. Doubtless its powers must be duly lim- 
ited, and regulated, too, as they are by the laws of the 
Church. 

Legislative bodies need, also, some checks and balances upon 
them. Unlimited range of functions is dangerous in any body 
of men. Nothing is more common than hasty, ill considered 
legislation under excitement. The distribution of powers be- 
tween legislative and executive organs is always wise. Neither 
one must be the incident of the other. Each must inhere in 
in the constitution of the body. Each must have an organic 
position in the society. 

The Episcopacy is integral in the structure of Methodism; 
not accidental. It is an organ of the Church itself, and not 
merely of the General Conference. 

The doctrine of the majority in this, as in other cases, was 
radical and disorganizing; that of the minority conservative, _ 
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and tending to order and stability. Of itself this difference 
would not have caused a division of the Church, bui, added 
to the other more vital causes, it had its weight, and consti- 
tutes to-day one of the many reasons which render it impor- 
tant that the Church, South, should maintain its separate 
existence. 

For these reasons it is not likely that it will ever be com- 
patible with the obligations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, to God and to the world, to allow itself to be absorbed. 
If it should desert its post, some other organization would arise 
to take its place, and to do its work. It is a place among the 
Churches that cannot long remain vacant. The exigencies of 
religion in the country would evoke such a Church into being. 
This Church fills the place exactly, and its history qualifies it 
well for the work it has to do. 


But if a union of the two Methodist Churches should ever 
be desirable, the movement would be premature at any very 
early day. For several reasons, it is altogether impracticable 
at present. 

In the first place, the Church, South, is in no circumstances 
to offer or receive overtures looking to union, with any self- 
respect. She stands in the eyes of the world officially and 
formally discredited by the General Conference of the other 
Church. She held out the right hand of fellowship in 1848, 
and it was refused. No amende has ever been made, no 
apology, and no retraction. A question, therefore, precedent 
to union, is the question of fraternal relations. In the present 
attitude of affairs negotiations to that end must be initiated 
by the Northern General Conference. As a condition of fra- 
ternal relations, the indignity of 1848 must be thoroughly 
wiped out. It is extremely doubtful if this will ever be done. 

If this were done, there remains a history to which we refer 
with reluctance. Northern Methodists, when we approach 
this history, are very much in the habit of saying, ‘let by- 
gones be by-gones.” No doubt they would be glad now if it 
could all be buried in the sea. But the ghosts of unnatural 
. ¢rimes will not down, and this is a history of unnatural crimes. 
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It is a history, too, that bears immediately upon the question 
of reunion at an early day, and for that reason cannot be 
ignored so long as that question is pressed. 

We speak of the seizure and occupancy of the property of 
the Church, South, by the officials of the Church, North, dur- 
ing the war, and soon after its close. This property consisted 
mainly of churches, parsonages, and schools, with furniture, 
sacramental service, and appurtenances generally. Some of 
these houses were found out of use, where Southern preachers 
had been driven out of the country, or silenced by terror, and 
- entered in a peaceable way. Some were taken by military 
order, some by military terrorism, and some by mob violence. 
In some instances the keys were borrowed and never returned. 
They left no stone unturned to get possession of property be- 
longing to the Southern Church. Nor was this only during 
the war. It was kept up in some places after the war 
closed. Nor did the dawn of peace bring the restoration 
of the property. Some of it was recovered, as the churches 
in New Orleans, by order of the President of the United 
States. And at New Orleans the order was resisted, and 
the restoration delayed as long as possible. Some was given 
up at the end of law suits. And, with a very few hon- 
orable exceptions, it was held until it became certain, from 
the number of cases decided, that the courts would restore 
the property to its rightful owners. Zhen compromises were 
sought, and not till then. In East Tennessee, if we are not 
mistaken, they still hold much of this property, nearly seven 
years after the close of the war. In Missouri, where the 
courts had all been reorganized by the appointment of extreme 
Radicals, they seemed to depend on the partizan character of 
the bench to obtain a title that would settle them in posses- 
sion. But, to the honor of the Missouri judiciary, partizan 
as it was, it refused to be made the tool of ecclesiastical plun- 
derers. 

This seizure and holding of the property of another Church 
was participated in by laymen and preachers of the Northern 
Church, alike, and passed under the eyes of Conferences and 
Bishops unrebuked, if not encouraged. Most likely it was 
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encouraged; otherwise the men more immediately engaged 
would have been ashamed of their work. One Bishop was 
appealed to in vain. The pastor of a church in Charleston, 
South Carolina, made a pilgrimage to Philadelphia, persuaded 
that his old acquaintance, the Bishop, would interfere with 
the authority of his great name, and have his house restored 
tohim. But in vain. He got neither redress nor sympathy. 
He was, however, coolly informed, that ‘the disintegration 
and absorption policy’ had been inaugurated, through the 
means of which, with the blessing of God, the help of a gra- 
cious government, and the liberal use of money, all the prop- 
erty and all the people of the Southern Church would be 
gotten possession of. The blessing of God, however, seems not 
to have rested upon the scheme; the government was not so 
gracious as it was expected to be; and money — missionary 
money it was— though used without stint, seems not to have 
been so potent an agency in the South as was hoped. So the 
‘disintegration and absorption policy’ turned out to be a 
humiliating fauw pas. 

But there was the antmus. No Conference, nor any Bishop, 
lifted a voice against this appropriation of property that was 
not their own. The fair inference is, that all, with a com- 
mon lust of acquisition, strengthened each other’s hands in the 
crime. 

To make the matter worse, they undertook to deny the deed. 
Their weekly press scrupled at no false statement. Annual 
Conferences resorted to the most disingenuous evasions. Even 
the General Conference of 1868, upon a memorial from the 
Holston Conference of the Church, South, met the facts with 
statements in the last degree unfair and untrue. 


Taking all the facts together, we can do no otherwise than 
hold the Church, North, as a church, responsible for this 
predatory movement. Many of their preachers were leaders 
in it. The property was officially reported at the Conference 
sessions, and published in the official statistics of the Church. 
The Bishops, with full knowledge of the facts, appointed men 
to occupy these houses. From no quarter, even yet, so far as 
we know, has there been any official rebuke or disclaimer. It 
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is, hy every token, the public, formal, official crime of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Of course, there are bad men 
in all churches. But we suppose there have been few, if any, 
instances of Protestant Churches committing such a public 
breach of fundamental morals in any official way. This 
Church, as a church, stands thus convicted before the world. 
Every particular Bishop, every particular preacher, every par- 
ticular editor, by his silence and his acquiescence, becomes 
particeps criminis. 

There was a rare spectacle at Memphis, during the session 
of the General Conference of 1870. A Bishop of the North- 
ern Church stood before the Conference to plead for union. 
We looked upon him with emotions of a strange sort. He 
had a meek expression, and spoke tremulously. His voice 
seemed to be weeping gently, though his eyes were not. 
There he stood and plead for union, and even used the name 
of Christ. We were amazed! The import of what he said, 
taken with the facts, which he did not say, was this: ‘We 
have been taking your property wherever we could, and keep- 
ing it as long as we could. I have myself been appointing 
men to occupy your houses whenever the opportunity arose. 
But O, dear brethren, let us love one another, and let us 
be one in Christ!’ The whole scene was a study for the 
psychologist. 

The great majority of the private members of the Church 
are to be held blameless. They do not know the facts. If 
they have chanced to hear of Bishop Ames’ exploit,’ they are 
told that it was a war measure, and that the property was 
restored promptly after the war closed: The last part of the 
statement is false; but, of course, they believe it to be true. 
They could not do otherwise. If they have heard of other 
cases, they are told the property belonged to the Church before 
the division in 1844, and their Church being the old Church, 
the property rightly belonged tothem. It is very natural that 

1 For further information, for the detail of facts, and for proof, the reader 
is referred to Martyrdom in Missouri, by Rev. W. M. Leftwich, published by 
the Southwestern Book and Publishing Company. A copy of the Stanton- 


Ames Order, and many other curious and startling facts, are given in this 
book. 
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they shou:d receive all this without question. But the state- 
ment contains two falsehoods. In the first instance, the prop- 
erty that belonged to the Church before the division, and fell 
within the area of the Southern Church, was adjudged by the 
courts of law to belong, under the stipulations of the Plan of 
Separation, to that Church. The taking of this class of prop- 
erty was, therefore, a plain violation of property rights. But 
they did by no means confine their takings to the property 
that had been held before the separation. Much of that 
which was taken had been acquired by the Southern Church 
after the division of the Church, and the title was in the 
name of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. There are 
many laymen, doubtless, in the North whose indignation 
would be boundless if they knew only the sober facts of 
the case. 

This bad history has made reunion impossible for at least a 
generation. There cannot be the confidence and respect for 
the men engaged in this business which would make church 
fellowship with them profitable, or even tolerable. This is a 
piece of history which Southern men can by no means consent 
to identify themselves with. The actors in it must die before 
any actual union can be consummated, or even thought of with 
complacency. 

The proposition for a reunion comes, moreover, at an inop- 
portune moment. Just when the effort to ‘disintegrate and 
absorb’ is demonstrated to be a failure the movement for 
reunion comes up. The change of policy and tone are too 
sudden. Those warm words smoke with a suspicious odor. 
The flavor of ‘disintegration and absorption’ seems to linger 
in them. Do they mean absorption without ‘disintegration ? 
Time ought to have been given for fumigation, to clear away 
the effluvium of the so-recently dead ‘ policy.’ Do not these 
warm words smack, also, of a move on the political chess- 
board? Is there not a purpose to swell the church census and 
gain prestige, so as to ‘ control the government?’ Is this, and 
not brotherly love and the salvation of souls, the real end of 
absorption, with or without disintegration? These vapors 
will arise out of the grave of the dead policy. They appear 
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in the dark, with a weird, phosphorescent aspect, to give us 
warning. They take spectral forms that seem to mutter 
broken sentences of resolutions we have seen reported by 
‘committees on the state of the coantry,’ and adopted by 
unanimous acclamation in Annual Conferences. They bring 
echoes, at the same time, from our memory of things we were 
wont to see, not more than two or three years gone, in Northern 
Methodist prints, to the effect that the Southern Church was a 
rebel church, that the war had ended too soon; intimating that 
because it did not at once strike its colors to the conquering 
Church, it was to be suspected; as if the war had been made 
in the interest of a sectional and domineering ecclesiasticism, 
which was wronged and injured in the failure of the war to 
make a conquest of a neighboring Church for it. There was 
much impatient and petulant speech of this sort. That the 
Church, South, should still live, and thrive, and go on doing 
the Lord’s work, in its own proper field, after its neighbor of 
the North had contributed so much treasure and blood, yea, 
and prayer, too, for its destruction, seemed intolerable. These 
men seemed to think that the war had been made upon the 
Southern Church as well as upon the Confederate Govern- 
ment, and for their behoof. The political habit had become 
so deeply wrought into the ecclesiastical consciousness, that 
they blended themselves in their church affairs and ambitions 
with the ‘Government’ perpetually. That the ‘Government’ 
should succeed, and their conquest fail, was too bad. They 
had helped the Government so lustily, too, and had borne it 
on to a grand triumph, and now, in the hour of its victory, it 
left the Southern Church, their coveted prize, to go on in peace 
right before the face of them. 

We repeat it, before the invitation was sent to the banquet 
of love, there ought to have been time given for fumigation. 
These odors ought to have been cleared away. 

But this inquiry is sometimes met: ‘ Other Christian bodies, 
North and South, flowed together readily enough after the 
war closed, and why should the Southern Presbyterian and 
Southern Methodist Churches persist in maintaining a sepa- 
rate existence?’ The Presbyterians will answer for them- 
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selves. For the Methodists we have to say, that, so far as we 
know, no Christian bodies that were distinct from each other, 
North and South, before the war, have come together since. 
The Old and New School Presbyterian Churches that united 
were both situated in the Northern States, and they seemed 
to come together more from common political than from spir- 
itual instincts. And, besides, in the case of those broken 
churches which reunited so readily, the Northern sections of 
them did not enter into the political contests which precipi- 
tated the war with the eager and vociferous zeal of the North- 
ern Methodists, nor did they make themselves especially con- 
spicuous during the war, nor yet did they lead the hue and 
cry against the helpless South after she had capitulated, as 
the Methodists of the North did for several years. Nor yet 
do they introduce themes and phrases into the pulpit that 
grate upon the ear and heart of the Southern people. If the 
Northern preachers had only kept themselves clear of political 
agitations, and consecrated themselves to the work of Christ 
exclusively, how easy reunion would have been! But people 
are not won by hearing themselves berated and abused in one 
ear and cajoled in the other. One hundreth part of the sweet 
words that have been wasted on the Southern ear in the last 
two years would have melted everything before them, if they 
had been commended to the heart by the emphasis of good 
deeds. 

But the Northern Church seeks fraternity and love— the 
Southern refuses. This has an ungracious look! After all, 
however, two facts must not be overlooked. First, the over- 
tures that have been made were made on a strained construc- 
tion of the terms of authorization. No properly accredited 
message has been sent. Secondly, the press of that Church 
is by no means unanimous for union. 

In conclusion, fraternity must come before union, and the 
movement must come from the Northern General Conference. 
The Southern General Conference made the overture at its 
first session, and awaits the result with quiet dignity. At the 
time she met a rebuff, and is unconcerned as to what may fol- 
low. If the amende should be made, doubtless there may be 
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fraternity, official and formal, with such measure of cordiality 
as the future may warrant. Indeed, so far as fraternity is 
concerned, the offer of the Church, South, is of twenty-four 
years’ standing. It ill becomes those who have been treating 
her offer with silent contempt for more than a score of years 
to begin all of a sudden now to boast of their charity in con. : 
trast with hers. On this point, with a conscience void of 
offence, she rests her case with God. 

As for organic coalescence, the repellant history of a decade 
renders that impossible, until the healer, time, shall have had 
fuil opportunity to do its work. 

In the interval, the political habit of the Northern Church is 
likely to reassert itself so as to make reunion altogether unde 
sirable. There must be maintained on this continent a Meth- 
odist Church free from all such defilements, not complicated 
with factions, nor ambitious of government patronage. There 
must be a Methodist Church whose breath shall not smell of 
the potations of Babylon, whose eye shall not be red from the 
vigils of the caucus, whose voice shall not be cracked by the 
mad brawl of the hustings. 

Time, the great healer, must have opportunity. Let us hope 
that his work may be done. But time does other work beside. 
Is he not, also, the destroyer? There are breaches that he does 
not heal. They are as when waters break forth. We must 
stand in our lot. The future must be left to the men of the 
future, and to God. Those who shall have the affairs of the 
Church in charge fifty years hence will be as wise as we. Let 
us pray that they may be much more wise. Fifty years hence 
God will be listening to the prayers of his people. Fifty years 
hence—we cannot doubt it—there will be a Methodist 
Church in the land, in poise amid the factions of the hour, 
pure amid its temptations, her candlestick still in his place, 
her light burning with the pure flame of inspiration and faith, 
her eye lifted, her hands clean from bribes, her robes of linen 
clean and white, the righteousness of saints washed in the 
blood of the Lamb, revered by all who love the Lord Jesus, 
and hated only by his enemies; her children dwelling in peace 
in the south and in the north, in the west and in the east, with 
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Republican and Democrat, Radical and Conservative, alike 
calling her blessed. She will excite the suspicion and hatred of 
none by allying herself with an adverse party upon issues that 
arouse the passions of the hour, but lie outside of her proper 
sphere. She will move with a grand but quiet energy amid 
the affairs of men, the representative of Christ to all, the politi- 
cal ally or enemy of none. She will stand for Christ, recog- 
nized by all, upon a plane far above the level of those contests 
which come and go with the energy and the swiftness of the ~ 
tornado. She will abjure both the riches and the power which 
might reward a lewd and bewitching coquetry with some suc- 
cessful party in the State. She will be known, and loved, and 
hated, as the chaste spouse of Christ. Her character will 
give full force and meaning to the word of God committed 
to her. 

This is the destiny of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, a destiny that she cannot alienate. She must ‘stand 
in her lot to the end of the days.’ 





Art. VII.— The Double Witness of the Church.. By the Rt. 
Rev. William Ingraham Kip, D.D. Tenthedition. Phila- 
delphia: H. Hooker. 1860. 

In our last issue we alluded to, and partly quoted, a very 
heavy charge which Bishop Kip had brought against the integ- 
rity of John Wesley, and we promised to expose the calumny 
in some future number of our eview. This calumny, strange 
to say, professes to be stated in the words of Charles Wesley, 
so that one brother is made to bring ‘a railing accusation” 
against the other! Before we proceed to notice the accusa- 
tion, we shall again lay it before our readers in the words of 
Bishop Kip. 

‘After professing,’ says the Bishop, ‘through his whole life 
that he did not intend to abandon the Church, or create a 
schism, when eighty-two years old he was induced to lay hands 
on Dr. Coke, and thus pretend to consecrate him a Bishop for 
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America. On this act his brother, Charles Wesley, makes 
these remarks: ‘“ How was he surprised into so rash an action} 
He has renounced the principles and practices of his whole 
life, acted contrary to all his declarations, protestations, and 
writings, robbed his friends of their boasting, realized the 
Nag’s Head ordination, and left an indelible blot on his name 
as long as it shall be remembered. . .. . What will become 
of those poor sheep in the wilderness, the American Method- 
ists? How have they been betrayed into a separation from the 
Church of England, which their preachers and they no more 
intended than the Methodists here. Had they had patience a 
little longer they would have seen A Reat Primitive Bisnop 
in America, duly consecrated by three Scotch Bishops [refer- 
ring to Bishop Seabury]. His ordination would be indeed 
genuine, valid, and Episcopal.”’ Such, precisely, is the ‘ rail- 
ing accusation’ of Bishop Kip; and both the dtalics and the 
capitals are all his own. We now propose to take him to 
pieces. 

We felt perfectly sure, even before consulting the letter of 
Charles Wesley to Dr. Chandler, from which the above garbled 
extract has been taken, that he had, somehow or other, been 
grossly misrepresented. We knew, indeed, that although 
Charles Wesley was a noble specimen of humanity, his pas 
sionate and impulsive nature had betrayed him into more ~ 
indiscretions in one month than his more self-contained and 
self-poised brother had been guilty of during his whole life. 
But yet, from eur knowledge of the friendly relations always 
subsisting between the two brothers, we could not believe that 
Charles Wesley had brought so grave an accusation against 
the consistency and intarity of a brother, whom he knew to 
be perfectly honest. Accordingly, on looking into the letter 
in question, we have discovered what ought to leave an 
‘indelible blot’ somewhere, but not on the memory of John 
Wesley. 

We have discovéred, in short, that the passage quoted from 
the letter of Charles Wesley is a garbled extract, and a false 
representation of both language and the meaning of its author. 
That letter contains, in the first place, no allusion whatever to 
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the ridiculous farce of ‘ the Nag’s Head ordination,’ a story in- 
vented by some dishonest Roman Catholic, to reflect disgrace on 
the consecration of Archbishop Parker to the See of Canterbury. 
The words-—‘ realized the Nag’s Head ordination’— have 
been inserted in the letter of Mr. Charles Wesley, in order to 
make his brother’s conduct appear ridiculous as well as rash. 
There are no such words in the original letter. Hence, this 
interpolation, by whomsoever perpetrated, can leave no ‘ blot 
on the memory’ of either Charles or John Wesley. , On whose 
name it leaves ‘ an indelible blot,’ is a question for Bishop Kip 
and his friends, and not for us, to decide. 

In the second place, the extract, as given by Bishop Kip, is 
not to be found in the letter from which it professes to be 
taken. On the contrary, only the part of a sentence is taken, 
while a part is omitted, without the least sign or note of the 
omission. And this part, severed from the preceding part of 
the same sentence, is set before us as a complete sentence in 
itself, in such a manner as to pervert and falsify the testimony 
of Charles Wesley. Let us look at this piece of legerdemain, 
and mark its character. 

‘How was he surprised into so rash an action? He has 
renounced the principles and practices of his whole life, acted 
contrary to all his declarations, protestations, and writings,’ 
etc. Now, this last sentence, which Bishop Kip gives as a 
complete one, is only the last part of a sentence in Charles 
Wesley’s letter. The first part is entirely omitted, and even 
this is not all. The two preceding sentences are, also, entirely 
omitted, and the garbled sentence is united, immediately, with 
the question, ‘ How was he surprised into so rash an action?’ 
which is to be found only in the preteding paragraph of the 
letter in question! By this miserable trick Mr. Charles Wes- 
ley is made to accuse his brother of a most disgraceful defec- 
tion from the principles of his whole life: Nay, to accuse him 
of having ‘ renownced the principles and practices of his whole 
life” of having ‘acted contrary to all his declarations, pro- 
testations, and writings, robbed his friends of their boasting, 
realized the Nag’s Head ordination, and left an indelible blot 
on his name as long as tt shall be remembered.’ Now, even if 
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Charles Wesley had borne such testimony against his brother, 
it would have been easy to expose its gross injustice and its 
utter falsehood. But he bore no such testimony against the 
good name of his brother, John Wesley; and we owe it to the 
memory of Charles Wesley, as well as to that of his brother, 
to show that he was utterly incapable of such a calumny. In 
order to show this, clearly and conclusively, we must first lay 
the whole ungarbled extract before our readers. 

There is no doubt that, as the biographer of Mr. Charles 
Wesley has said, ‘ Nothing that Mr. John Wesley ever said or 
did gave his brother half so much offence as these ordinations,’ 
and especially the ordination of Dr. Coke. But, however 
great the excitement of the moment, he did not become a 
false witness against his brother; he knew John Wesley far 
too well for that, and he cherished far too deeply, too, the 
glory of his good name and memory. In reference to the 
ordination of Dr. Coke, he said this: ‘ How was he surprised 
into so rash an action? He certainly persuaded himself that 
at was right. 

‘€Lord Mansfield told me last year, that ordination was sepa- 
ration. Zhis my brother does not and will not see; or that 
he has renounced the principles and practices of his whole 
life, robbed his friends of their boasting, and left an indelible 
blot on his good name as long as it shall be remembered. 

‘Thus our partnership here is dissolved, but not our friend- 
ship. Ihave taken him for better for worse, till death do us 
part; or, rather, rewnite us in love inseparable.’ 

Thus, what Bishop Kip gives as a positive, dogmatic state- 
ment on the part of Charles Wesley, is given by himself as a 
merely hypothetical statement. ‘This my brother,’ says he, 
‘does not see’; or else [if he does see this], then ‘he has 
renounced the principles and practices of his whole life.’ But 
did John Wesley see this? Did he see that his ordination of 
Dr. Coke was his separation from the Church of England? 
He saw no such thing. Nor from that day to this has any one 
seen any such thing; for, on all hands, both among Episco- 


1 Jackson’s Life of the Rev. Charles Wesley, M. A., p. 724. 
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palians and Methodists, it is admitted that John Wesley lived 
and died in the Church of England. 

John Wesley positively denied the absurd inference that 
‘the ordination of Dr. Coke for America’ was a separation 
from the Church of England, and no one has, since his time, 
admitted this to be a just inference. This inference was drawn, 
it is true, by Charles Wesley, but then it was hastily drawn 
by him only in a fit of passion. He had too much good sense, 
however, as well as too great a regard for his brother, to say 
nothing of truth and justice, to hold him responsible for an 
inference which he utterly repudiated. If John Wesley had, 
indeed, believed that the ordination of Dr. Coke for America 
was a separation from the Church of England, then he would 
have renounced all the principles, practices, protestations, and 
writings of his whole life; but he believed no such thing. 
Mr. Charles Wesley does not, even for a moment, pretend that 
he entertained any such belief. He knew, on the contrary, 
that John Wesley had ‘certainly persuaded himself that it 
was right,’ and that in the ordination of Dr. Coke he had 
acted in perfectly good faith. This is fully admitted by Mr. 
Charles Wesley in his correspondence with his brother. The 
testimony of Charles Wesley, then, amounts simply to this: If 
my brother believes that the ordination of Dr. Coke for America 
is separation from the Church of England, then is he, indeed, 
the most inconsistent of human beings, the most shameless 
of turncoats. But if we ask him, did your brother believe 
this? he answers, no. He believed no such thing. He was 
persuaded in his own mind ‘that it was right.’ He acted 
from the convictions of his own conscience. Hence may we 
not say for John Wesley, that ‘to his own Master he must 
stand or fall,’ and not to any tribunal of fallible men, much 
less to those by whom his character is maligned and his motives 
are misrepresented ? 

Mr. Charles Wesley, no doubt, believed that his poor brother 
was under a great delusion, that ‘he does not and will not see,’ 
and so blindly lays his hands on Dr. Coke. But is it not barely 
possible that Mr. Charles Wesley himself may labor under 
some slight hallucination, or illusion, in supposing that the act 
12 
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of his brother ‘was a separation from the Church of England’? 
It is certain that no one, at the present day, can be found to 
endorse this inference. When Lord Mansfield, the year before, 
said that ‘ ordination was separation,’ he certainly did not refer 
to the case of Dr. Coke, for that case was not then dreamed 
of by any one. He must have referred to ordination for Eng. 
land, which, if performed by a presbyter, would have been in 
violation of the laws of the land. Hence, says John Wesley, 
‘It is in obedience to these laws that I have never exercised in 
England the power which I believe God has given me.’? But 
he did exercise this power for America — for ‘those poor sheep 
in the wilderness,’ which had no sort of connection with the 
Church of England, and for which, in spite of Mr. Wesley’s 
importunities, the Bishops of England refused to ordain a 
Bishop, or overseer, as the shepherd of their souls. But even 
in the above restricted sense, ‘ ordination is not separation, if 
by this term anything more be meant than a ground for sepa- 
ration. Actual separation it certainly is not. If Mr. Wesley 
had ordained a Bishop, or president, for his people in England, 
this may heave been, if any one pleases, a good ground for his 
separation from the Church of England. But this was certainly 
not an actual separation from that Church, unless he either 
withdrew therefrom himself, or was expelled by her authori- 
ties, neither of which things was ever done. Hence, as Epis- 
copalians, both in England and America, have justly boasted, 
John Wesley lived and died in the Church of England. 

But observe the cunning turn which has been given to the 
testimony of Charles Wesley against his brother. All that he 
said in relation to his brother’s conduct was directed, as we 
have seen, against his supposed:separation from the Church of 
England —a separation which he never intended, and which 
never had an existence, except in the excited imagination and 
fears of his brother Charles. Yet, by certain omissions, by 
false connections, and by a slight interpolation, the testimony 
of Charles Wesley is twisted around and directed against the 
unquestionable fact, that John Wesley did ordain Dr. Coke a 
Bishop, or ‘ president,’ for the Methodists of America, and 


1 Jackson’s Life of Charles Wesley, p. 730. 
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this act is said to have ‘ realized the Nag’s Head ordination’! 
Mr. Charles Wesley knew better than all this. He knew per- 
fectly well that his brother’s act bore no resemblance whatever 
to the ridiculous farce of ‘the Nag’s Head ordination,’ any 
more than his character did to the lying hypocrite by whom 
the story of that ordination was invented. We cannot con- 
ceive, indeed, why these words about ‘the Nag’s Head ordina- 
tion’ were foisted into the statement of Charles Wesley, 
unless it were to complete the turn to be given to his testi- 
mony, and convert it into a falsehood and a calumny against 
his brother. There are certainly no such words in his letter. 

Charles Wesley, as a straight-laced High Churchman, dreaded 
above all things the separation of the Methodists from the 
Church of England. He knew that his brother intended no 
separation, either for himself or his followers; but he could 
clearly see (and who could not?) that his brother’s principles 
pointed directly to a final separation between the Methodists 
and the Church of England. Hence, as his biographer says, 
‘Charles adhered to the principle of the “ apostolical sue- 
cesssion,” and of the three orders of ministers: yet he could 
bear. with patience to hear his brother assail these principles 
in theory, if he only kept the Methodists in union with the 
Established Church; whereas, he imagined that from those 
ordinations separation was inevitable. The Church of Eng- 
land did not, indeed, exist either in the United States of 
America or in Scotland, but the principle of presbyterian 
ordination among the Methodists was recognized; and the 
men who had received such ordination from his brother, he 
saw could, after his brother’s death, if not even before, ordain 
their brethren, and thus introduce the sacraments into the 
chapels generally, and draw away the societies from their parish 
churches. He had little confidence in Dr. Coke’s discretion, 
and thought that, on his return from America, he might by 

1 Whether these words were inserted by Bishop Kip, or some other, we 
do not know; nor do we know when they were inserted, or how far they had 
to travel down the line of ‘the Apostolical Succession’ before they reached 
The Double Witness of Bishop Kip. All that we have to say is, look to your 


authorities, and beware of lies, for they are apt to lurk in the dark corners of 
controversy. 
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possibility ordain the whole body of preachers. The elements 
of separation appeared to him to be now officially adopted, 
and at work; the professions of union with the Church, 
which he and his brother had reiterated through life, he thought 
were violated ; their strenuous and persevering efforts to resist 
the spirit of dissent were given up and neutralized; the work 
of God irreparably injured, and the name of Wesley dishon- 
ored forever! Such were Charles’ extreme views on the occa- 
sion, and he mourned that he had not died before the arrival 
of that day.’ (p. 724:) 

Now, whence all this fear, all this agony of mind? He 
knew that his brother had, for nearly forty years, believed in 
the Scriptural right of ‘ presbyterian ordination,’ and that this 
right had, also, been long recognized among the Methodists, 
Yet this gave him no serions alarm. He could, on the con-. 
trary, ‘ bear with patience to hear his brother’ advocate this 
principle ‘in theory.’ But when he saw it ‘ officially recog. 
nized, and at work, then he became, all on a sudden, most 
terribly agitated and alarmed. Well might his brother John 
say to him, ‘ What are you frighted at?’ (p. 730.) For, by 
the ordinations of 1784, he had only practiced what he had 
never ceased to preach since 1746, when he first learned, from 
Lord King’s account of Zhe Primitive Church, ‘the Scrip- 
tural right of presbyters to ordain a bishop.’ It was not the 
heresy of John Wesley on this point which gave his brother 
Charles ‘so much offence;’ it was the stupendous folly, the mad 
‘blunder, of simply putting in practice the principle which he 
had so long preached! It was this simple act of self-consist- 
ency, on the part of his brother, which wrung the soul of 
Charles Wesley with such agony. To his troubled imagina- 
tion and excited feelings it was the simple act by which ‘the 
work. of God’ would ‘be irreparably injured,’ and ‘ the name 
of Wesley dishonored forever.’ But John Wesley had no such 
fears. As he believed in ‘the right of presbyters to ordain a 
bishop,’ so he did not fear that a simple exercise of this right 
would quite ruin the world or the Church. 

‘ The correspondence between the two brothers,’ in relation 
to the ordination of 1784, ‘is particularly valuable,’ says Mr. 
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Jackson, ‘ as illustrating the character of both. 
each other was strong and tender, and if anything could have 
restrained John from performing his acts of ordination, it was 
But when was John Wesley ever 
known to be turned aside from the discharge of any duty by 
any earthly consideration, however dear to his heart? ‘It is in 
obedience to these laws,’ said he, ‘that I have never exercised 
in England the power which JZ believe God has given me.’ 
But when the laws of England were out of the question, and 
he believed it was his duty to exercise this power for the 
good of souls, he did not hesitate to ‘ordain Dr. Coke for 
Neither the passionate displeasure of his brother, 
however painful to him, nor the concentrated scorn and deri- 
sion of the whole English Church, moved him a single hair’s 
He just quietly discharged his duty, and as quietly 
bided his time. 

Let us now follow, for a moment, the very interesting cor- 
respondence of the two brothers, in relation to this memorable 
act of John Wesley. It was opened by Charles, in the follow- 
‘Bristol, August 14th, 1785. 
Ihave been reading over again your Peasons against a Sepa- 
ration, printed in 1758, and your Works, and entreat you, in 
the name of God, and for Christ’s sake, to read them again 
yourself, with previous prayer, and stop, and proceed no fur- 
ther, till you receive an answer to your inquiry, “ Lord, what 
wouldst chow have me to do?” 
pages deserves the deepest consideration, not to mention my 
How strange — how very strange — 
that Charles Wesley should have imagined that his brother’s 
views respecting ‘a separation from the Church of England’ 
had undergone a change, merely because, when the occasion 
offered, he acted on a principle which he had openly professed 
If he had never exercised that 
right or power before, it was only because there had never 
before been any legitimate occasion for its exercise. 
deed, must Charles Wesley have understood the character of 
his brother John, if he supposed that he could hold a princi- 
ple, and yet fail, on any suitable occasion, to show that prin- 
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ciple ‘at work,’ however frightful the spectacle to others. Mr, 
Charles Wesley, however, gives no reasons; he merely indulges 
in earnest entreaties, and in solemn expostulations, and con- 
cludes with these words: ‘ This letter is a debt to our parents, 
and to our brother, as well as to you and to 

‘ Your faithful friend, 


To this very earnest letter Mr. John Wesley returned the 
following answer. The line of poetry which it contains was 
written by Charles Wesley, and occurs in his Elegy on the 
death of Mr. Jones: 

‘Plymouth, August 19th, 1785. Dear Brother —I will tell 
you my thoughts with all simplicity, and wait for better infor- 
mation. If you agree with me, well; if not, we can, as Mr, 
Whitefield nsed to say, agree to disagree. For these forty 
years I have been in doubt concerning that question, What 
obedience is due to 


“ Heathenish priests, and mitred infidels” ?, 


I have from time to time proposed my doubts to the most pious 
and sensible clergymen I know. But they gave me no satis- 
faction. Rather, they seemed to be puzzled as well as me. 
Obedience I have always paid to the bishops, 7m obedience to 
the laws of the land. But I cannot see that I am under any 
obligation to obey them further than these laws require. It is 
in obedience to these laws that I have never exercised in Eng- 
land the power which I believe God has given me. I firmly 
believe I am a Scriptural Eztoxozog [ bishop, or overseer, ] a8 
much as any man in England, or in Europe: for the uninter- . 
rupted succession I know to be a fabie, which no man ever 
did or can prove. But this does in no wise interfere with my 
remaining in the Church of England, from which I have no 
more desire to separate than I had fifty years ago.’ 

Then, after defining the Church according to the sense of 
‘our twentieth article,’ he concludes in these words: ‘ All 
those reasons against a separation from the Church, in this 
sense, I subscribe still. What, then, are you frighted at?’ 


1 There has been no change — absolutely none. Mr. Charles Wesley has 
only seen a long-cherished principle ‘at work’ for America. That is all! 
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I no more separate from it now than I did in the year 1758. 
I submit still (though sometimes with a doubting conscience) 
to “mitred infidels.” I do, indeed, vary from them in some 
points of doctrine, and in some points of discipline (by preach- 
ing abroad, for instance, by praying extempore, and by form- 
ing societies,) but not a hair’s breadth further than I believe 
to be meet, right, and my bounden duty. I walk still by the 
same rule I have done for between forty and fifty years. JZ do 
nothing rashly. It is not likely I should. The heyday of my 
blood is over. If you will go hand in hand with me, do. But 
do not hinder me, if you will not help. Perhaps if you had 
kept close to me, I might have done better. However, with 
or without help, I creep on; and as I have been hitherto, so I 
trust I shall always be, 
‘ Your affectionate friend and brother.’ 

To this letter Mr. Charles Wesley wrote the following 
reply : 

‘Marylebone, September 8th, 1785. Dear Brother —I will 
tell you my thoughts with the same simplicity. There is no 
danger of our quarrelling, for the second blow makes the 
quarrel, and you are the last man upon earth whom I would 
wish to quarrel with. That juvenile line of mine, 


“ Heathenish priests, and mitred infidels,” 


I disown, renounce, and with shame recant. I never knew 
of more than one “ mitred infidel,” and for him I took Mr. 
Law’s word. ; 

‘I do not understand what obedience to the bishops you 
dread. They have let us alone, and left us to act just as we 
pleased for these fifty years. At present some of them are 
quite friendly toward us, particularly toward you. The 
churches are all open to you; and never could there be less 
pretence for aseparation. That you are ascriptural Eztoxozoc, 
or overseer, I do not dispute. And so is every minister who 
has the cure of souls. Neither need we dispute whether the 
uninterrupted succession be fabulous, as you believe, or real, as 
I believe; or whether the Lord King be right or wrong. Your 
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definition of the Church of England is the same in prose with 
mine in verse. By the way, read over my Epistle, to oblige 
me, and tell me you have read it, and likewise your own 
Reasons. 

‘You write, “ All those reasons against a separation from 
the Church, I subscribe to still. What, then, are you frighted 
at? Ino more separate from it than I did in the year 1758, 
I submit still to its bishops. I do, indeed, vary from them in 
some points of discipline (by preaching abroad, for instance, 
by praying extempore, and by forming societies ;) [might you 
not add, and by ordaining?] I still walk by the same rule [ 
have done for between forty and fifty years. I do nothing 
rashly.” Jf I could prove your actual separation, I would 
not ; neither wish to see it proved by any other. But do you 
not allow that the doctor has separated? Do you not know 
and approve of his avowed design and resolution to get all the 
Methodists of the three kingdoms into a distinct, compact 
body ?— a new episcopal church of his own? Have you seen 
his ordination sermon? Is the heyday of his blood over? 
Does he do nothing rashly? I need not remind you that, gui 
Facit per alium facit per se [he who does anything by means 
of another, does it himself]. 

‘I must not leave unanswered your surprising question, 
“What, then, are you frighted at?” At the doctor’s rash- 
ness, and your supporting him in his ambitious pursuits; at an 
approaching schism, as causeless and unprovoked as the Ameri- 
can rebellion; at your own eternal disgrace, and all those 
frightful evils which your Reasons describe. “If you will go 
on hand in hand with me, do.” I do go, or rather creep on, 
in the old way in which we set out together, and trust to con- 
tinue in it till I finish my course. “ Perhaps if you had kept 
close to me, I might have done better.” When you took that 
fatal step at Bristol I kept as close to you as close could be, for 
I was all the time at your elbow. You might certainly have 
done better if you had taken me into your council. 

‘I thank you for your intention to remain my friend. , 
Herein my heart is as your heart. Whom God hath joined 
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let not man put asunder. We have taken each other for bet- 
ter for worse, till death do us— part? no: but unite eternally. 
Therefore, in the love which never faileth, I am 


‘ Your affectionate friend and brother.’ 


On the 13th of September Mr. John Wesley returned the 
following answer : 


‘Dear Brother —TI see no use of you and me disputing to- 
gether, for neither of us is likely to convince the other. You 
say, I separate from the Church. I say, I do not. Then let 
itstand. Your verse is a sad truth. I see fifty times more 
of England than you do, and I find few exceptions to it. I 
believe Dr. Coke is as free from ambition as covetousness. He 
has done nothing rashly, that I know. But he has spoken 
rashly, which he retracted the moment I spoke to him of it. ' 
To publish as his present thoughts what he had before re- 
tracted, was not fair play. He is now such a right hand to 
me as Thomas Walsh was. If you will not and cannot help 
me yourself, do not hinder those that can and will. JZ must 
and will save as many souls as I can while I live, without 
being careful about what may possibly be when I die. I pray, 
do not confound the intellects of the people in London. You 
may thereby a little weaken my hands, but you will greatly 
weaken your own.’ 


The correspondence of the brothers on this subject was con- 
cluded by the subjoined answer of Charles: 


‘London, September 19th, 1785. Dear Brother —I did not 
say, you separate from the Church, but I did say, “If I could 
prove it, I would not.” That “sad truth” is not a new truth. 
You saw it when you expressed in your Reasons such tender- 
ness of love for the unconverted clergy. Of yoursecond Thomas 
Walsh we had better talk than write. How “confound their 
intellects”? how “ weaken yourhands”? I know nothing I can 
do to prevent the possible separation, but pray. God forbid I 
should sin against him by ceasing to pray for the Church of 
England, and for you, while my breath remains in me! I 
am Your affectionate brother.’ 
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These long extracts, these entire letters, may, perhaps, be 
deemed a little tedious by some of our readers. But we have 
given them in full, because they present, in vivid outline, the 
characters of the two noble brothers; and because they relate 
to those events in the life of John Wesley which have been 
the subjects of more bitter and acrimonious controversy than 
all others put together. We shall conclude this article with 
a few reflections, relating especially, or for the most part, to 
the very marked differences of character between the two 
Wesleys. 

We hardly think it possible that even Bishop Kip, if he had 
read the above letters, could have made Charles Wesley a wit- 
ness against the integrity of his brother John, or caused him 
to denounce in such positive, dogmatic, and unmeasured terms 
the man whom he so tenderly loved and revered, as guilty of 
a flagrant defection from all ‘the principles and practices of 
his whole life.? Even if Charles Wesley, in the first outburst 
of passion, had brought such an accusation against his brother, 
their subsequent correspondence is sufficient to show that he 
himself must have regarded it as grossly unjust. Hence it 
were unfair to both parties, and especially to Charles Wesley, 
to quote such language as an expression of his real or delib- 
erate opinion. What shall we say, then, of the violent per- 
version of that language, by omissions, by false connections, 
and by interpolations, to convert it into an utterly unfounded 
calumny? What would be thought of us if, after the recanta- 
tion by Charles Wesley, we should still quote his testimony 
against the clergy and rulers of the Church of England, that 
they were 

‘Heathenish priests, and mitred infidels’ ? 
Yet this, if we could stoop to such conduct, would not be more 
unfair than the use which has been made of his testimony 
against John Wesley. 

John Wesley needs no defence at our hands. Hence, if we 
have discussed this subject at all, it has been merely to illus- 
trate the spirit of Laud, which still lives and beats in the 
bosom of the High Church prelates of the present day, espe- 
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cially on this side of the Atlantic. It is a spirit of intolerance, 
injustice, and inquisitorial ferocity.’ 

The deepest, most incisive, and marked difference between 
the characters of John and Charles Wesley, is seen in the 
ruling principle of action by which each was governed. As 
both were good men, so both were governed by a sense of 
duty. But the rules of duty in the two cases were very differ- 
ent from each other. John Wesley, with a single eye to the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, looked to the duty 
right before him, and did the thing which he believed to be 
right, leaving consequences to take care of themselves. He 
was a simple preacher and doer of the truth, not the ruler of 
the world. Charles Wesley, on the other hand, was often dis- 
turbed, if not distracted, by his view of consequences. Hence 
the great trouble of his life, the great burden of his soul, was 
the fear that his brother’s conduct, animated only by a sense of 
immediate duty, might lead to a separation from the Church of 
England. Schism, with all its dire consequences, was the hor- 
ror of his imagination, and the nightmare of his dreams. While 
John Wesley, on the other hand, advised, and reasoned, and 
* wrote eloquently against separation from the Church of Eng- 
land, and even depicted the frightful consequences of schism, 
he regarded all this as no sufficient reason why he should not 
go straight forward in the discharge of the duty immediately 
before hirn. This conviction of duty was absolutely despotic 
in his mind. Hence, when the evils of separation were urged 
upon his attention as likely to result from his ordinations for 
America and Scotland, he first showed that, in view of the 
sad condition and crying wants of Methodism in these coun- 
tries, it was his duty to come to their relief, and then con- 


1 Every doctrine has a spirit of its own. That we have, in the above sen- 
tence, truly characterized the spirit of the doctrine of the Apostolical Succes- 
sion, or the Divine Right of Bishops, we shall hereafter, if we live, have 
occasion to prove. No better subject for this purpose could be chosen than 
the Life and Times of Archbishop Laud, in whom that doctrine reached its 
climax, and that spirit displayed all its utmost ferocity. A High Church 
prelate in this country, Bishop Odenheimer, speaks of ‘Hngland’s best friend 
and Bishop, her martyred Laud, ‘ This—if history teaches anything — this 
is simply horrible. 
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cludes with these characteristic words: ‘ Whatever, then, is 
done in America or Scotland, is no separation from the Church 
of England. I have no thought of this; I have many objec. 
tions against it. It is a totally different case. “ But for all 
this [he supposes some one to ask], is it not possible there 
may be a separation after you are dead?” Undoubtedly it is, 
But what I said at our first conference, about forty years ago, 
I say still: “JZ dare not omit doing what good I can while I 
live, for fear of evils that may follow when I am dead.” 
Both deprecated separation, and both predicted its dire conse- 
quences. But here lies the difference between them: While 
these consequences, whether real or imaginary, dominated the 
mind of the one, and ruled his actions, the desire to do all the 
good he could, in the subordinate sphere to which God had 
assigned him, absolutely controlled the life and conduct of the 
other. 

Now, who, in this respect, chose the better and the wiser 
part? History has shown that they were both false prophets; 
and that, consequently, he who, instead of looking into the 
future for his rule of life, looked simply to God and his own 
conscience, was the wiser man of the two. Thus sighs Charles 
Wesley, in his letter to Dr. Chandler: ‘But what are your poor 
Methodists now? [ after Dr. Coke’s ordination for America.] 
Only a new sect of Presbyterians! And after my brother’s 
death, which is now so near, what will be their end? They 
will lose all their influence and importance; they will turn 
aside to vain janglings; they will settle again upon their lees; 
and, like other sects of Dissenters, come to nothing.’ 

Such was the lugubrious view which this good man and fine 
poet took of the future of Methodism. A good poet though 
he was, he was certainly no prophet. Never were vaticina- 
tions more completely falsified by time. Nearly ninety years 
have now elapsed since these predictions were so confidently 
uttered. But the American Methodists, so far from ‘losing 
their influence and importance,’ from ‘turning aside to vain 
janglings,’ from ‘settling upon their lees,’ and from ‘coming 
to nothing,’ in consequence of the ordinations given to them, 


1 Methodist Magazine, 1786, p. 678. 
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have prospered beyond all former example in the history of 
religious denominations, so that they are, at this day, the most 
numerous body in the United States. Their Church has, in- 
deed, violated the theory of ‘the apostolical succession,’ and 
set at nought ‘the divine right of bishops,’ even as the great 
revolution of 1688— the most beneficent change the political 
world has ever seen — violated ‘the hereditary succession and 
the divine right of kings.’ But, for all that, it has not ‘set- 
tled upon its lees,’ or ‘come to nothing.’ It only has an epis- 
copacy, it is true, which rose from the humble ranks of ‘ the 
presbytery,’ but it has not been one whit the less salutary on 
this account. The last words of John Wesley were truly pro- 
phetic. This great and good man, on his deathbed, repeated 
again, and again, and again, respecting the Methodists, these 
words: ‘The best of all is, God is with us.’ 

We sincerely rejoice, and only wish that we could still more 
greatly rejoice, in the growth, the greatness, the prosperity, 
and the glory of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States. But he must, it seems to us, be among the 
blindest of the blind who imagines that she could, or would, 
have fulfilled the peculiar mission of Methodism to the wilder- 
nesses of the New World. Some of her rulers may, in the 
haughty language of Bishop Kip, speak of Methodism as 
‘without a Church ora Ministry” But this can hurt no 
one but themselves. Whether with or ‘ without a Church and 
a Ministry,’ it is sufficient for the humble mission of Method- 
ism that, by her instrumentality and labor, souls are saved and 
God is glorified. It is sufficient that her members are justified 
through the blood of Jesus, and sanctified by the power of the 
Holy Ghost. And who can deny that such is the fact? ‘Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, the old and the young, 
the rich and the poor, the master and the servant, have exhib- 
ited, and still exhibit, both in life and in death, the piety, the 
zeal, the charity, the hope, the peace, and the joy of apostoli- 
eal Christianity,’ which are so beautifully described in Mr. 
Charles Wesley’s incomparable hymns. Ah, if he could only 
have witnessed the triumphant extension of ‘the work of 


1 Double Witness, p. 92. 
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God’ in connection with the ordinations which, at the time, 
almost broke his agonized heart, how would he have smiled 
at his honest mistake, and wiped away his bitter tears! 

There was another evil consequence which, as time has 
shown, very needlessly haunted and disturbed the imagina- 
tion of Charles Wesley. He dreaded, as we have seen, ‘ an 
indelible blot on the name of Wesley.’ This name, in fact, 
occupied far too large a space in the imagination and in the 
fears of the poet. John Wesley, on the contrary, just did his 
duty, and left his name to take care of itself. Or, more prop- 
erly speaking, he just committed his name, and his all, to the 
care and keeping of Almighty God. 

An anecdote is related by Mr. Stevens, which, in a very 
striking manner, illustrates this difference between the char- 
acter of the two brothers. ‘During the Calvinistic contro- 
versy, says Mr. S.,' ‘some of his opponents had the confidence 
of his intractable wife, who had not only deserted him, but 
had carried away with her his papers and correspondence, and 
refused to return them. The correspondence is known to have 
been interpolated in such a way as to appear to justify her 
monomaniacal jealousy. It was about to be pablished in the 
Morning Post by his antagonists; but one of their party, out 
of regard to the honor of religion, hastened to Charles Wesley 
and entreated him to communicate the fact to his brother, that, 
if possible, the scandal might be averted. The letters were to 
be published on the morrow; but Wesley had an engagement to 
preach that day at Canterbury, and had promised to take with 
him the daughter of his brother, to gratify her curiosity with 
a view of the Cathedral. Charles, alarmed at the prospect, 
hastened to the Foundry. “ Never,” writes his daughter, 
“shall I forget the manner in which my father accosted my 
mother on his return home.” ‘ My brother,” said he “is, 
indeed, an extraordinary man. I placed before him the import- 
tance of the character of a minister; the evil consequences which 
might result from an indifference to it; the cause of religion ; 
stumbling-blocks cast in the way of the weak; and urged him 
by every relative and public motive to answer for himself, 


1 History of Methodism, Vol. II, p. 396. 
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and stop the publication.” His reply was: “ Brother, when 
I devoted to God my case, my time, my life, dtd J except my 
reputation? No. Tell Sally I will take her to Canterbury 
to-morrow.” 

‘The letters in question,’ continues Mr. Stevens, ‘ were sat- 
isfactorily proved to be mutilated, and no scandal resulted 
from his trust in God.’ It was, indeed, his trust in God, and 
his sublime indifference to all earthly considerations in com- 
parison with the salvation of souls, which imparted to his 
whole being that self-possession, elevation of character, and re- 
pose, which are the characteristics of only the very greatest 
men. He gave himself very little concern about ‘the name of 
Wesley.’ He certainly knew, just as well as his brother 
Charles did, that all the High Church bigots in England (and 
England was then full of them) would pour scorn and derision 
on his name, because he had presumed to lay hands on Dr. 
Coke; but when Charles insisted, as he often did, that this 
would fix ‘an indelible blot’ on his memory, he did not even 
once trouble himself to make areply. His silence said more 
eloquently than any words could have done —‘ Brother, when 
I devoted to God my case, my time, my life, my all, did J ex- 
cept my reputation? No. Tell your High Church friends 
that I did my duty.’ 

The life of John Wesley remains to be written. The three 
large volumes of Mr. Tyerman, which have recently made 
their appearance, furnish valuable materials for such a life; 
but they are not the life itself. With all his admiration for 
Wesley, and with all his words of high-sounding eulogy, he 
does not comprehend the simplicity, the oneness, the intrinsic 
moral grandeur of the man. <A remarkable instance of this is 
seen in the manner in which he deals with the character of his 
hero in connection with the position, ‘that ordination is sepa- 
ration.’ ‘ Wesley,’ says he ‘ failed to grapple with his broth- 
er’s question; or, rather, he declined. Charles’ point evi- 
dently was the same as Lord Mansfield’s — “ ordination is sep- 
aration.” No doubt this was strictly accurate. Wesley was 
too keen-sighted not to see it; but he was too much of a 
churchman to acknowledge it. He felt himself unable to re- 
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ply to his brother’s argument, and, therefore, really did not 
attempt to reply at all. 21 Bah! The idea that John Wesley 
saw it, and yet positively denied it, and that, too, because he 
was too much of a churchman to tell the truth! Did John 
Wesley, then, lie to his own soul? Such a view of the case, 
indeed, does far more discredit to the moral sense and charac- 
ter of Mr. Tyerman than it does to the name of John Wesley. 

John Wesley, we are gravely told, ‘felt himself unable to 
reply to his brother’s argument.’ Why, that argument, as we 
have more than once seen, was merely the naked assertion, 
that ‘ ordination is separation.’ It called for no reply, and it 
deserved none. Yet, however strange it may seem, Mr. Tyer- 
man himself has, in a preceding page of the volume before us, 
given Mr. Wesley’s reply to that very position, that ‘ ordina- 
tion is separation.’ On page 436, Mr. Wesley’s words in rela- 
_ tion to his ordinations are quoted, as follows: ‘ These are the 
steps which, not of choice, but of necessity, I have slowly and 
deliberately taken. If any one is pleased ¢o call this separating 
from the Church, he may. But the law of England does not 
call it so; nor can any one properly be said so to do, unless, 
out of conscience, he refuses to join in the service, or to par- 
take of the sacraments administered therein.’ Yet, in the face 
of the reply, which Mr. Wesley certainly considered, as we do, 
complete and conclusive, his biographer is pleased to say, that 
‘he felt himself unable’ to answer ‘the argument of his 
brother’! 

That argument was, at best, a bare assertion; and in oppo- 
sition to this assertion, there stood the obvious and notorious 
fact, that Mr. Wesley attended the services of the Church, and 
communed in the Church, as one of its regular members, to 
the day of his death. As late as 1790, the year before his 
death, Mr. Wesley used these emphatic words: ‘I never had 
any design of separating from the Church. I have no such 
design now. I do not believe the Methodists in general de- 
sign it when Iam no more. I do, and will do, all that is in 
my power to prevent such an event. Nevertheless, in spite of 
all I can do, many of them will separate from it (although, I 


1 Vol. ITI, p. 447. 
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am apt to think, not one-half, perhaps not one third of them). 
These will be so bold and injudicious as to form a separate 
party, which, consequently, will dwindle away into a dry, dull, 
separate party. In flat opposition to these, I declare once 
more, that I live and die a member of the Church of England ; 
and that none who regard my judgment or advice will ever 
separate from it. Now, can Mr. Tyerman, after quoting 
these words on page 638 of his last volume, really believe that 
Mr. Wesley saw that he had separated from the Church of 
England? Can he really believe that he thus went into eter- 
rity with a lie in his right hand? If so, we can only pity his 
low and mean appreciation of the sublime and moral rectitude, 
and the self-sacrificing heroism of John Wesley. 

Mr. Southey’s Life of Wesley, with all its faults, is, on the 
whole, perhaps the best which has yet appeared It is cer- 
tainly the most readable and fascinating. Though he was not 
disposed to spare the faults of Mr. Wesley, he has no where 
discovered the ‘indelible blot on his name,’ which so troubled 
and darkened the imagination of his brother Charles. He ac- 
cuses Mr. Wesley of ambition ;* but he lived to see and to cor- 
rect this error. In a letter to Mr. James Nichols, bearing 
date August 17, 1835, he says—‘ Mr. Alexander Knox has 
convinced me that I was mistaken in supposing ambition en- 
tered largely into Mr. Wesley’s actuating impulses. Upon 
the subject he wrote a long and admirable paper, and gave me 
permission to affix it to my work whenever it might be re- 
printed. This I shall do, and make such alterations in the 
book as are required in consequence.’ So this, which is the 
most serious blot that Mr. Southey could find in the character 
of Wesley, is wiped out by himself. This is not all. -In a 
private letter to Wilberforce, he says—‘1 consider Wesley as 
the most influential mind of the last century —the man who 
will have produced the greatest effects centuries, or perhaps 
millenniums, hence, if the present race of men should continue 
so long.’ 

There is another accusation in Southey’s Life of Wesley, 

1 ‘ Whitefield,’ says he, ‘had more of that ambition which formed so prom- 


inent a part of Wesley's character.’ Vol. I, p. 116. 
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which, if the author had lived a little longer and read a little 
more, he would have corrected. In relation to Dr. Coke’s or- 
dination, he says—‘ Mr. Wesley had been convinced by the 
perusal of Lord King’s Account of the Primitive Church, that 
bishops and presbyters are the same order [i. e., according to 
the New Testament]. en are sometimes easily convinced of 
what they find it convenient or agreeable to believe. Regard- 
ing the apostolical succession as a fable, he thought, when this 
application from America arrived, that the best thing which he 
could do would be to secure the Wesleyan succession for the 
United States.’ Now this is evidently a part and parcel of 
the false charge of ambition, which Mr. Southey promised and 
intended to correct in future editions of his work. 

It is more than this. It countenances the accusation, which 
has been so often preferred against Mr. Wesley, that, in order 
to justify his ordination of Dr. Coke, he had suddenly, as well 
as recently, made the very convenient discovery, that ‘ bishops 
and presbyters are the same order.’ Nothing could be more 
diametrically opposed to the truth, as every one must be aware 
who has read the works of Mr. Wesley. Dr. Coke was or- 
dained in 1784. Yet nearly forty years before this (namely, 
in 1746), Mr. Wesley had been convinced, as he at the time 
declared, by Lord King’s account, ‘ that bishops and presbyters 
are of one order.’ Again, in 1756, he wrote: ‘I still believe 
the Episcopal form of Church government to agree with the 
practice and writings of the apostles; but that it is prescribed 
in Scripture, I do not believe. This opinion, which I once 
zealously espoused, I have been heartily ashamed of ever since 
I read Bishop Stillingfleet’s Zrentewm. I think he has un- 
answerably proved that neither Christ nor his apostles pre- 
scribe any particular form of Church government; and that 
the plea of Divine right for diocesan Episcopacy was never 
heard of in the primitive Church.’? ‘A little later, in 1761, in 
a letter to a friend, he said that Bishop Stillingfleet had fully 
convinced him, that to believe that none but Episcopal ordi- 


1 Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol. II, p. 197. 
2 Wesley’s Works, Vol, XIII, p. 223. 
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nation was valid, ‘ was an entire mistake.’' Finally, in 1780, 
he shocked the High-Church notions of his brother, by declar- 
ing, ‘I verily believe I have as good a right to ordain as to 
administer the Lord’s Supper.’* Yet, in spite of all this, in 
contempt of all this, or else in profound ignorance of all this, 
it has been repeatedly insinuated by some, and boldly asserted 
by others, that Mr. Wesley’s conversion to the right of pres- 
byterial ordination was very sudden, and put on merely to 
meet an exigency in the affairs of Methodism! Nothing could 
be more remote from the truth. For nearly forty years, in 
deed, he had both maintained and expressed this very opinion, 
when no one ever dreamed he would be called upon to exer- 
cise the power, which he verily believed God had given him 
and all the other presbyters of His Church. Yet, because in 
1784 he exercised this power in conjunction with other pres- 
byters, Bishop Kip boldly asserts, that ‘after professing 
through his whole life,’ he ‘ renounced the principles and prac- 
tices of his whole life,’ and ‘ acted contrary to all his declara- 
tions, protestations, and writings!’ This isa miserable cal- 
umny. He violated no principle of his life. Charles Wesley 
knew he did no such thing; and expressly admits that his 
brother believed he had done right. But this admission 
is thrust out from between two sentences, or rather from be- 
tween one whole sentence and a miserably garbled one, so as 
to make Charles Wesley attest the vile calumny against his 
own brother! Charles Wesley knew that for thirty-eight 
years his brother had believed that presbyters have the right 
to ordain a bishop; and yet is he made to testify that, because 
he joined in doing this very thing, he had shown himself the 
most contemptible of turncoats! Yea, he had all on a sudden 
renounced ‘ the principles and practices of his whole life” and 
unblushingly ‘ acted contrary to all his declarations, protesta- 
tions, and writings.’ We are now done with Bishop Kip. 
John Wesley was once a ‘ prophet without honor in his own 
country.’ But that day has passed away. The [ London ] 
Quarterly Review, for September, 1853, though in sympathy 
with the High Church party of England, says of Wesley: 


1 Wesley’s Works, Vol. XIII, p. 223. 2 Ibid, Vol. XII, p. 187. 
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‘No [other] reformer that the world ever saw so remarkably 
united faithfulness to the doctrines of revelation with charity 
toward men of every church and creed.’ ‘He was a man,’ 
says Lord Macaulay, ‘whose eloquence and acuteness might 
have rendered him eminent in literature; whose genius for 
government was not inferior to that of Richelieu; and who 
devoted all his powers, in defiance of obloquy and derision, to 
what he sincerely considered the highest good of his species,’ 
‘One hundred and thirty years ago,’ says the latest of his nu- 
merous English biographers, Mr. Tyerman, ‘ Wesley was shut 
out of every church in England; now marble medallion profiles 
of himself and brother, accompanied with suitable inscriptions, 
are deemed worthy of a niche in England’s grandest cathedral. 
The man who, a century since, was the best abused man in 
the British Isles, is now mentioned but with affection and 
respect. In the literature of the age, in its lectures and de- 
bates, in chapels and in churches, in synods, congresses, and 
all sorts of conferences, by the highest lords and the most 
illustrious commoners, the once despised Methodist is now 
extolled, and the judgment of Southey is tacitly confirmed: 
“T consider Wesley the most influential mind of the last cen- 
tury.”’ Finally, ‘a most eligible site in Westminster Abbey’ 
has been offered by the noble dean of that noble edifice for 
the erection of a public monument to Wesley and his brother 
Charles. 

Little did his brother imagine, when groaning under the 
fear of ‘an indelible blot’ on the name of Wesley, that that 
name should, in tess than a century, raise him to a niche'in 
earth’s proudest temple of fame. But so it is, and so it ought 
to be. Having devoted his case, his time, his life, his repu- 
tation, his all to God, how gloriously has his faith been 
rewarded! and how well has his good name been preserved! 
Tt is well, especially, that the Church of England should now 
delight to honor him, for it was for her sake, as well as for his 
own ‘sheep in the wilderness,’ that he bore obloquy and scorn, 
derision and contempt, and even the persecution of worldly- 
minded priests and mitred rulers. He found her, in the lan- 
guage of one of her own Bishops, ‘a fair carcass without a 
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spirit,’ and, under God, he breathed into her the breath of life. 
No one doubts now, at least no one in England, that for the 
spiritual life and growth of the Church, John Wesley was by 
far the ‘ most influential mind of the last century.’ Even the 
great Catholic Moehler, and the equally great Protestant 
Dorner, both ascribe to Wesley, under God, the glory of hav- 
ing rekindled the Christian consciousness of a dead age. And, 
as the ages roll on, his naine will grow brighter and brighter 
in the reflected glories of the Church, and the progress of Pro- 
testant Christianity. Centuries hence, if not millenniums, he 
will be admired and revered as the simplest, grandest, bravest, 
and most charitable of religious reformers. 





Art. VIII.— Askaros Kassis, the Copt. A Romance of 
Modern Egypt. By Edward De Leon, late United States 
Consul-General for Egypt. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1870. 

. At this advanced era of the world and civilization, fiction 
must be admitted to rank as one of the powers swaying the 
realm of mind and morals. Whether a power affecting the 
weal or woe of those subject to its control, may be a question 
pen to dispute; but the existence of such an influence is an 
undeniable fact. Spurn the admission as they may, all have 
drank more or less deeply from the fountains of fancy, and are 
largely indebted for their treasures of thought and feeling to 
supplies obtained from the teeming stores of imagination. 
Where is the sage so absorbed in philgsophy, or the devotee of 
science so wedded to abstruse speculation, as not to turn aside 
occasionally to be refreshed by communings with the spirit of 
creative genius, whether embodied in the dream of the poet, 
the scenic enchantments of the dramatist, or the well-wrought 
plot of the novelist. 

- We shall, in this article, confine ourselves*exclusively to the 

consideration of the last phase of imaginative development. 
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The pen of the romance-writer has been called into requisi- 
tion to subserve so many ends, that it is increasingly difficult 
to decide what are the legitimate boundaries within which 
fiction should be content to dwell; for around everything in 
this finite world there must be some limit drawn, and before 
every aim of human effort some goal fixed, to go beyond which 
were to defeat itself. 

In affixing the meed of excellence to person or thing, we 
must first ascertain whether they are fulfilling the destiny for 
which they were respectively designed. As are lovely flowers 
to the eyes of the blind, or strains of entrancing music to the 
ears of the deaf, so is everything moving in a sphere for which 
it is not fitted, or attempting unattainable ends by impossible 
means. Where is the metaphysician so acute as to assign the 
specific functions of romance? And, turning from abstract 
speculation on the subject to the consideration of what has been 
actually achieved in that direction, if we examine the manifes- 
tations of its chameleon-like presence, the subjects treated, and 
modes of treatment, are so multiform that they almost defy 
classification, and forbid the attempt to present any general 
idea of given results in terms sufficiently concise, and at the 
same time detailed, as to hope to interest the reader. 


Let us hastily glance at a few of the aims indulged in by 
authors of romance, and the purpose accomplished by their 
works as they remain with us. In proof of the proposition 
with which we first set out, that fiction is a power, we would 
cite Uncle Tom’s Cabin, that apple as fair in exterior, but 
bitter at core, as that which first brought sin and death into 
the world. Who will deny that this production was a mighty 
lever in upheaving the foundations on which rested the peace 
and prosperity of a mighty nation? Who will deny that it 
fell like a firebrand into an already heated mass of combusti- 
bles, only awaiting its fell touch to blaze up into a conflagra- 
tion, whose greatness is attested by the extent and grandeur 
of the blackened ruins that yet remain to mark the track of 
its devastations? Let Uncle Tom’s Cabin stand, then, as a 
monument of the* power to be exerted by a clever novel, art- 
fully suited to the state of the times at the period of its issue, 
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or to inflame passions already stirred. Whether the writer 
shall attain, as her reward, an immortality of fame or infamy, 
let posterity decide. 

Even so realistic a science as political economy has not dis- 
dained to call to her aid the handmaid of fiction, as witness Miss 
Martineau’s voluminous productions. The lamented Dickens 
is said to have contributed, in an immeasurable degree, to 
excite among the poorer classes of the English a dissatisfac- 
tion with the government, that threatens to topple down the 
stable throne of Great Britain itself, hitherto deemed impreg- 
nable, from the well-known loyal devotion of her commonalty. 

In Dickens’ train follow Kingsley, Mrs. Gaskill, Charles 
Reade, and a host of others, whose chefs d’a@uvres, while writ- 
ten with a primary view of affording entertainment, seek more 
or less occultly to establish some doctrine, often political, which 
they deem important for the instruction or improvement of 
certain conditions of mankind. In Hannah Miss Mulock has 
gont to the extreme of making her whole narrative consist of 
special pleading for the abrogation of one law obnoxious to 
her views of propriety. 

The historical novel deserves a high place in the category 
of those works which have charmed as well as instructed man- 
kind. Who can tell what may not have been the force of 
attraction to the grave study of history, wrought upon the 
youthful mind, by having first met with the real hero or 
heroine in the pages of Scott, Bulwer, or even Miihlbach. 
After having wept over the misfortunes of Mary Stuart in The 
Abbot, what inquiring mind could forbear searching carefully 
into the mysteries of her life? Or who can have followed the 
fortunes of the king-maker, in The Last of the Barons, without 
henceforth feeling the liveliest interest in every personal detail 
connected with the multitudinous characters of real life therein 
portrayed? Only avery indolent person, of course, would ever 
depend upon novel reading for his stock of historical knowl- 
edge. We only claim for the historical novel that it may 
indirectly infuse a taste for reading history into some minds, 
which might otherwise have entered upon-its study with dis- 
taste, or not all. Another class of novels—such as /nitials 
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and Quits—-draws most of its interest from its scenic attrac. 
tiveness. In the first we know that we have been truly intro- 
duced into the heart of German society, and in the latter we 
' feel ourselves fanned by the very breezes of the Tyrol that 
stirred and quickened the pulses of Leonora. 

Thackeray is so commonly surnamed ‘the great novelist,’ 
that we suppose his productions may in some sort stand as — 
models of their kind, and as shining preéminently in that 
branch of human lore ycleped ‘ knowledge of the world.’ To 
lay bare the springs of action at work within the human 
breast, to expose with surgical skill those weaknesses that 
make man a constantly recurring object of curiosity and specn- 
tion to the metaphysician, seems to have been the aim of his 
study —an aim so closely pursued as certainly to blunt, for 
some minds, the sense of pleasure usually derivable from the 
perusal of works of fiction, though coming from a master-mind. 
As Thackeray’s wisdom, however, never soared above that 
which is denominated worldly, we cannot regard him as one 
of the teachers of our race, entitled to the gratitude and un- 
qualified eulogium of posterity. We have, however, too lately 
mourned his loss to mention his faults with a feeling of aught 
but pain. Certainly, to attain to a knowledge of human na- 
ture, with a nice discrimination as to the qualities that consti- 
tute a good character, is an object well worth the pursuit and 
highest efforts of genius. To those who believe the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity, no writer seems quite to dive into the 
depths of the heart and soul who has not the key to unlock 
the deepest mysteries therein concealed, by possessing, first of 
all, an intimate acquaintance with the relations of man to his 
God, and then to his fellow-man. Yet there is no field whose 
occupancy has been so hotly contested with the novel writer 
as that of religious teaching. Miss Hannah Moore, the pioneer 
in this branch of literature, made so woful a failure in Celebs 
in Search of a Wife, that it is no wonder many were led to 
suppose the attempt to inculcate religious truth through the 
medium of fictitious narrative was impracticable, since she, who 
was so popular a moralist elsewhere, became so dull an instruc- 
tress when she undertook to amuse by the wayside. Many 
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pious persons really entertain serious scruples as to any such 
union of truth with fiction —a union by them deemed imper- 
tinent and unnatural. Every conscientious difficulty is entitled 
to consideration, but the Scriptural sanction given to the use 
of imaginary narrative seems sufficient to do away with such 
objections. The fact of our Saviour himself having ¢onde- 
scended to use the cloak of allegory, in order to prevent the 
nakedness of truth from being repellent to his hearers, seems 
to us to set the qnestion at rest. For is He not to be our 
exemplar in all things? It cannot, then, be wrong in deline- 
ating character to select for presentment the very highest type 
of humanity, if, perchance, some may be thereby allured to 
its imitation. 

When the charm of piety can be as forcibly and attractively 
presented as by Mies Yonge, in Zhe Heir of Redclyffe, and 
Heartsease, cold must be the heart that does not respond 
‘Amen’ to the author’s endeavor to exalt her species, by first 
seeking to engage their sympathies, albeit in behalf of a ficti- 
tious character. In these charming creations of Miss Yonge, 
we have an exemplification of what can be effected by the 
portrayal of Christian character, idealized perhaps, yet felt to 
embody nothing that might not, and should not, find its proto- 
type in real life. Could these have been any way devised 
more perfectly adapted to awaken enthusiasm in behalf of the 
noblest virtues—such enthusiasm as bears natural fruit of 
action? We are not surprised to learn that the authoress 
devoted the whole sum of twenty thousand pounds, the price 
obtained by her for The Heir of Redelyffe, in fitting out a 
mission ship. 

The merely sensational novel of the present day is beneath 
notice, save as one of those agencies for evil, which the arch- 
fiend so well knows how to use for the destruction of unwary 
victims. 

We have thus cursorily run over some of the most strikingly 
diverse uses to which fiction has been applied. We would 
now endeavor to suggest a few points of agreement, which 
coexist in all good novels. We think none will gainsay the 
position, that a first essential is the power to afford entertain- 
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ment; for no one applies to fiction but with the hope of 
being amused; and if one must labor to read a novel, who 
does not esteem it labor misapplied? The unreadable romance 
must be consigned speedily, unredeemably, to a just oblivion. 
Next, the portraiture of character must have verisimilitude, 
must De drawn with lines so true to nature, that, lifelike, they 
seem to step forth from the canvass, and come to be as much 
included among our circle of acquaintance as persons with 
whom we live and speak. It often requires a stronger effort 
of the imagination to realize that our favorite heroes and hero- 
ines have not existed, than the reverse. We are all children 
in this sense; and when we do indulge in novel-reading, we 
love to be lifted, as if by an enchanter’s rod, out of the every- 
day world into one in which ideal beings move to and fro, 
swaying resistlessly heart and mind, until becoming, as it 
were, for the time, an integral part of our very being. 

Not to weary with a longer dissertation, we have been led 
‘into this train of thought by the perusal of a novel, which, if 
not a model in all respects, combines so many attributes of 
excellence, that we take pride and pleasure in speaking of it 
as the production of an American, and a Southerner. Askaros 
Kassis, a tale of modern Egyptian life, is from the pen of Mr. 
Edward De Leon, for years United States Consul to Egypt, 
which position gave him opportunities of entering the pena- 
tralia of Eastern society that do not often fall to the lot of a 
Frank. In Askaros Kassis, the various points of interest 
calculated to attract the foreigner are so aptly grouped 
together, and presented in such unbroken succession, that one 
might suppose the sole object of the author was to present 
pictures of Eastern manners and customs, yet so dexterously 
interwoven is the thread of incidents, and so progressively 
developed the plot, that in these respects there is nothing left 
to be desired. It is difficult to suggest more than one place 
where the bounds of probability have been overpassed, while, 
at the same time, even the seeker after sensational excitement 
need not be disappointed here, if he looks for the pabulum he 
so much craves. Each chapter varies the scene, and we are 
carried from city to desert, from palace to private residence, 
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from Mussulman to Jew, in a way that perpetually piques the 
curiosity, without creating confusion by breaking .the contin- 
uity of the narrative, and marring the symmetry of the work 
as a whole. 

Mr. De Leon’s style of diction is characterized by ease, 
grace, and a total absence of affectation. It is never very 
pleasant to have the peculiar attractions of a book pointed out 
to us; it is so much more agreeable to discover them for our- 
selves; but, with the ever-increasing supply of current litera- 
ture, the pen of the critic seems to be more imperatively 
demanded, in order to set up landmarks, both by way of 
warning and invitation. Askaros Kassis we deem a remark- 
able book, well worth an attentive perusal. We cannot 
forbear to make some extracts, that the reader may judge for 
himself, if he would like a more prolonged acquaintance. 

The story opens at Grand Cairo: ‘In the very heart of 
old Cairo stands a huge park several hundred acres in area, 
planted with acacias and other shade trees, filled with flower- 
ing shrubs, and intersected by long avenues and winding foot- 
paths. Rustic seats are scattered everywhere through it, and 
coffee houses proffer their refreshment of nargileh, chibouque, 
coffee, sherbet, and lemonade, to its many pleasure-seekers. 
This is the “ Ezbekieh,” the public promenade of the citizens, 
native and foreign; a people gay, after their own fashion, as 
the Parisians, and quite as much addicted to enjoyment in the 
open air.’ 

‘Around the “Ezbekieh” are grouped the houses of the, 
European quarter, for most of the foreigners reside in its vicin- 
ity. Here, too, are the great hotels for the accommodation of. 
tourists from Europe, and of passengers to and from India, 
who pass through Egypt to the number of several thousand 
each month, and make it a Babel of tongues and nationalities 
while the transit pours through.’ 

‘At one of the open windows of the “ Hotel d’ Orient ” — 
the best and largest of these hotels — there stood, on this par- 
ticular evening, a group of strangers, apparently watching, 
with amused and curious interest, the panoramic view of 
desert, sky, mountain, and pyramid in the distance, and of 
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the varied, many-hued, and pictorial current of life in the 
street below.’ 

Then follows a sketch of the traveling-party, whose fortunes, 
linked with those of the hero, form the simple, but thrillingly 
interesting narrative, on which is concentrated the delighted 
attention of the reader throughout the book. Here is the 
description of what they saw: ‘Nor were the sounds less 
varied than the sights; from the deep grunting bass of the 
complaining camel to the resonant bray of the donkey, the 
hoarse, guttural imprecations of the Arab men, and the shrill 
shrieking treble of the donkey boys, with the occasional 
passage of a marriage or funeral procession, followed by sing- 
ing or wailing women. Ever and anon, the advent of some 
Egyptian noble would be announced by the running sais or 
groom, clearing the way in advance for his Arab steed by 
loud cries of “Oa yer bint,” “Oa yer rugh” —(Get out of 
the way, oh man! Get out of the way, oh woman!) — accom- 
panied by sharp strokes of the stick he carried, if the warning 
were unheeded. Jostling each other in the narrow streets 
were the most incongruous medleys of humanity — Dives and 
Lazarus: the haughty Egyptian Bey or Pasha, on his fiery 
Arab, with housings of cloth of gold, and bridle gleaming 
with precious stones, side by side with the Fellah peasant, 
perched like a monkey on his small donkey; or the Arab 
woman straddling the same useful but humble animal, man-. 
fashion, her knees almost reaching her nose, her figure wrap- 
ped like a bundle in a black silk cloak — only two glittering 
eyes visible through the impervious veil. Then would follow 
a long train of hideous, spectral-looking camels; the tail of 
each tied to the nose of his successor — their soft, shapeless, 
splay feet resembling huge sponges, and making no sound as 
they filed past, with their long, crooked necks and serpent-like 
heads swaying from side to side. Next, in the midst of this 
swaying, surging tide might be seen the sturdy form of some 
British tourist, perched on a donkey, almost small enough to 
permit the rider’s legs to drag on the ground, and followed by 
the yelling donkey-boy, clad in his scant blue shirt, and crying 
aloud in Arabic, to the infinite amusement of the natives, 
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“Son of a jackass ridden by the son of a jackass, go faster.” 
Meanwhile, the unconscious traveller is blandly trustful, and 
‘dreams of no insult from the small offender he imagines in 
terrible awe of him.’ 

Askaros Kassis is a Copt, one of a race who look down upon 
Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, as Christians of a much 
more modern type than themselves, and consequently peculi- 
arly unimpressible material for missionary enterprise. The 
way in which he is brought upon the scene reminds one rather 
too forcibly of Djalmi in Zhe Wandering Jew, but, like the 
young American girl, whose iniagination is so enthralled by 
the sudden presentment of this living impersonation of the 
hero in her quondam dreams of Oriental enchantment, we are 
interested in him from the first, and follow his adventures to 
the last page, with unabated ardor. 

As a specimen of the concise and graphic imagery, bringing 
the reader face to face with the scene described, we select the 
following passages: ‘ The young Copt and the American girl 
were left alone. They were just passing one of those Arab 
villages that look so picturesque at a distance, so squalid and 
filthy on nearer approach ; and passing out of the cabin-door, 
they stood together near it, and gazed upon the picture. The 
dome and minarets of the mosque crowned the center of the 
village; around it grouped the mud-huts, shaded by the 
drooping boughs of clustering palm-trees, while the bright 
blue dresses of the women, and the even gayer costumes of 
the men, with the shapeless forms of the sleepy camels, con- 
stituted a scene never presented but in the Orient.’ 

Again: ‘Was what he proposed possible? Could the 
time ever come when the young Eastern Antinous could be 
more to her than one of those bright memories of her brief 
Egyptian experience, blending in the picture mosque and min- 
arets, palmi-trees and camels, veiled women and turbaned men, 
like the figures in the foreground of some painted landscape, 
which the eye loves to rest upon— “a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever?” No! a thousand times,no! He was, and 
must be ever to her what she had named him at first sight— 
Harwinel Reschid; a revival of the enchanted tales which 
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had bewitched her childhood, but, like them, never entering 
the domain of actual life.’ 

‘It was near twilight of the short winter’s day when the 
young Copt, worn and weary, reached those wonderful struct- 
ures known as the Tombs of the Caliphs, or of the Memlook 
Sultans, which rise out of the bare, bald desert near the Bab- 
el-Nazr, or Gate of Victory, which leads into the Turkish 
quarter of Cairo. These buildings, combining the character 
of mosque and palace, are the best specimens of Saracenic 
architecture remaining in Egypt, and though crumbling to 
ruin and much dilapidated, ‘still present a most imposing 
appearance, with their great domes, their high minarets, and 
their tesselated walls — relics of by-gone splendor. Formerly 
the center of a great city, with the residences of the court 
favorites grouped around them, in the days of these Calivhs 
—now they stand as.the memorials of an almost unknown 
and forgotten age, in a clime and country even where every- 
thing seems to belong to that past —even the present. Like 
the pyramids—which the father of history, Herodotus, 
declares to have been in his day the property of tradition — 
these more modern memorials of man’s vanity and pride are 
now left to crumble into dust, useless and uninhabited by 
man, with their only tenants, the prowling wild beasts and 
the birds of the air.’ 

‘High up against the clear blue of the evening sky, rose 
battlemented tower, airy minaret, and rounded cupola, 
quaintly designed and carved with all the intricate delicacy of 
Moorish architecture. But from those silent balconies of the 
high minarets come no voice of Muezzin now, proclaiming the 
greatness of God, and calling the faithful to His worship. 
The foul vulture, folding his heavy, flapping wings, sullenly 
settled down to his perch upon them, screaming his obscene 
cry; and the fox looked out of the windows over the dreary 
desert, where the eyes of kings and conquerors had proudly 
gazed upon a great city; where armies with banners filed in 
and out of the Bab-el-Nazr; where now only the laden camel 
and the patient donkey with his panniers pass. The unre 
lenting Past had devoured her children, even to their tombs. 
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‘As though in mockery of fallen grandeur, and in scorn of 
the crumbling but majestic ruins, near these old palaces of 
forgotten sultans, on a sort of mound, was cast all the refuse 
of the city. There, too, were thrown all the dead animals, 

‘and though in that dry and burning climate these rapidly 
turned to dust, still the air around was infected by the heavy, 
loathsome odor of putftescence from rotting vegetable and 
decaying animal life. Here, too, in the midst of this festering 
garbage and corruption, the Egyptian wild dogs had burrowed 
into the hillside, and raised their progeny, never entering the 
city, nor mingling with the tamer animals of the same species 
that inhabited the different quarters of the city, by some arrange- 
ment understood among themselves. For in Egypt the dog, 
being considered an unclean animal, is not domesticated as 
with us, though Eastern humanity, or religious feeling, forbids 
the destruction of animal life, unless for food or from neces- 
sity. Therefore, the dogs increase and multiply in immense 
numbers, but live and die homeless and masterless, subsisting 

upon the offal thrown into the streets, and constituting them- 
selves the scavengers of the city. 

‘They go in packs, patrolling certain quarters or streets, 
and the interloper, not belonging to that quarter, is sure to be 
severely punished, if not killed, when he ventures out of his 
own beat. But these city dogs are partially tamed. Accus- 
tomed to his presence, though not made the associate of man, 
they skulk away at his approach. Not so those desert born 
and bred, which partake more of the nature and habits of the 
wild beast— gaunt, grim, and wolfish in appearance, with long, 
lean, almost hairless bodies, wild, eager eyes, and long, sharp 
teeth, displayed and used, for slightest provocation, on man 
and beast. Cowardly, too, as ferocious, they never attack but 
in packs, howling -— not barking — with a whine like that of 
the jackal. During the day they sleep in their hillside bur- 
rows, awaking and prowling out for prey as the sun sets, gorg- 
ing themselves on garbage or offal during the night. 

‘This peculiar spot was known to be particularly dangerous 
from the ferocity of its troop of wild dogs; and Askaros quick- 
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ened his steps as he saw the sun declining, to get out of a 
neighborhood so unsavory and unpleasant in all respects. 

‘Heedless of these inconveniences, however, seemed the 
Bedouin Arabs of the desert, whose low, black tents he saw 
stretched fan-like on the ground a hundred paces off, their * 
small, wiry horses picketed motionless on the sand, each with 
his nose in a bag of oats, tied round his head, as an impromptu 
manger. 

‘The Copt strode rapidly on, loosening in his belt the dag- 
ger which he had borne away as a trophy from the harem, 
turning his head occasionally for a quick glance around, but 
seeing or hearing nothing which could discompose him. The 
Bab-el-Nazr was now in sight — his road leading to it — when 
suddenly turning one of the little hillocks to get a shorter cut 
to it, he stumbled into the very midst of a pack of wild dogs, 
gorging and grumbling over the almost clean-stripped carcass 
of a horse. 

‘The savage brutes, whose foul jaws were dripping with 
blood, and whose bristling hair and angry eyes showed their 
hunger as yet unsated, while they snarled, and snapped, and 
tore at each other, as one would secure a morsel coveted by 
‘the rest, sudden.y ceased their strife. They heard the step 
and saw the form of the intruder, and fifty glowing eyes glared 
with mingled rage and fear upon him. 

‘In the dead stillness that ensued, Askaros could distinctly 
hear the beating of his own heart. He stood motionless, for 
he knew flight would be the signal for a chase, in which there 
would be no hope of escape, since, even in his full freshness 
and vigor, he could not outstrip the pursuit of those fell hun- 
ters, who would rend him limb from limb. His very soul 
sickened within him, as it would have done at no ordinary 
peril, before this hideous and revolting shape of danger and of 
possible death. But he stole his hand to his poniard, braced 
every nerve and muscle, and, watching warily what next the 
’ dogs might do, made no movement to provoke them. Motion- 
less he stood as an inanimate object, in the hope they might 
pursue their feast, and permit him to steal away from their 
dangerous vicinity. 
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‘The wild dogs seemed almost as much startled and per- 
plexed as the man. They suspended their meal and their con- 
flict among themselves, stared stupidly at their enemy, then, 
abandoning the carcass, broke into small groups, and turned 
inquiringly toward each other to take counsel together. But 
they ever turned their long, wolfish heads and gleaming eyes 
upon their new and living quarry. A suspense of some min- 
utes, which seemed ages to Askaros, ensued, and then one 
gaunt, grim dog, whose grizzled muzzle and wrinkled brown 
skin denoted great age, and who seemed the leader of the 
troop, advanced stealthily a few paces before the rest, and, 
crouching low, turned his head, uttering a long, low howl. 
This seemed the signal for the pack to group themselves in 
solid mass behind him. Turning its head once more toward 
its human foe and possible prey, the hideous thing, to whose 
protruding tongue and grisly jaws the remnants of its foul 
repast still clung, crouched again almost on its belly, and 
dragged itself, step by step, forward, its blazing, yellow eyes, 
with tawny iris, fixed on the man’s. Slowly the rest of the 
pack, like well-trained hounds in view of the deer, followed 
in its wake. The blood of the Egyptian crept chilly through 
his veins, and his heart almost stood still, as hope deserted 
him, and a doom more dreadful and more hideous than that 
he had just escaped confronted him. But even in this emerg- 
ency his courage did not desert him. Flight was impossible; 
he must front and meet the danger. 

‘Quickly he glanced around to see if any chance could offer 
a stick or stone among the rubbish, but the desert pebbles 
were too small for useful weapons, and the stony surface of 
the sand presented not a switch or shrub. Griping hard his 
dagger, he raised his head, threw up his arm in menacing ges- 
ture, and made a step forward toward the dogs. As he did 
80 he shouted desperately a call for help, in hope of calling 
the attention of the Bedouins, whose dusky forms he saw flit- 
ting among their tents scarce a hundred yards away —in the 
hope, too, of terrifying the savage dogs, still crouching for 
their spring. In the one hope he knew not whether he had 
succeeded. In the other he had certainly failed! Whether 
14 
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the sound of his voice, and the meaning of his call, had 
reached the Bedouin camp he knew not, and had no time to 
watch. His other hope, of terrifying his assailants, he saw, at 
a glance, had failed, and that his voice and gesture had accel- 
erated the catastrophe he had sought to avert. For at the 
sound of the human voice the gaunt leader of the grisly pack 
rose from his crouching posture, every hair in his hide brist- 
ling with rage, his eyes aglow with hungry hate, and snarling 
till his sharp, white fangs were fully displayed. 

‘Then, with a low howl, he dashed forward to assail the 
daring stranger, followed by the whole pack in serried col- 
umn, none daring to pass their leader. With a brief, inward 
prayer to the Virgin for mercy on his soul, Askaros sunk on 
one knee to meet the upward bound of his assailant, as he 
sprang like a panther on his prey. Catching him full in the 
throat with his dagger from below, he drove in the sharp steel 
up to the hilt, hurling the beast backward, with the blood 
streaming from the half-severed head and foaming jaws! The 
sight of his blood seemed to infuriate his followers, and with 
their savage instinct they fell fiercely upon him, rending and 
tearing till his quivering limbs were still. Then they fought 
and struggled for his scattered fragments, which they greedily 
devoured, forgetting for the moment their human foe. 

‘With straining eyeballs fixed apon the foul things, snarling 
at his very feet, Askaros stood still as death, for he knew the 
slightest movement would turn their rage upon him, and his 
very soul sickened at the thought that he saw his horrid doom 
shadowed in that of his recent victim. Still resting upon his 
knee, and still griping the dagger, as his only earthly hope, he 
waited till their fearful repast was done. 

‘It was soon over, and with it the respite accorded him. 
For the wild dogs, still unsated and made more savage by the 
taste of fresh blood, again ranged themselves in column, and 
with a low howl, that to his excited ear seemed his death knell, 
once more rushed upon their victim ! 

‘At that second flashed past his swimming vision what 
seemed a white apparition — then another — and another! as, 
with a wild yell, three Bedouins bore down upon them. Their 
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white bournous fluttering in the wind, created by the arrowy 
rush of their fleet mares—the sharp points of their long 
lances glittering like stars — they charged right into the midst 
of the wild pack, trampling, spearing, and scattering them in 
all directions ! 

‘The howls and wails of terror from the stricken brutes suc- 
ceeded fast upon the ominous growl that had but now pre- 
ceded their attack; and Askaros, recovering from his surprise 
at the unexpected deliverance, saw his late assailants now dis- 
persed in headlong flight, now writhing on the spear-points of 
his new-found friends. 

‘“ Thanks to the Virgin!” he cried, “ my prayer has been 
heard, and I have been spared this fearful doom! And now 
I must thank the human instruments she sent for my deliver- 
ance.” And he turned his steps toward the tents, there to 
await the return of his rescuers. 

‘A few moments later he was sitting smoking with the sheik 
of the tribe, under his low, black tent, in the middle of which 
only could one stand erect. His wounded arm had been cared 
for, and submitted to the skillful surgery of these children of 
the desert. No prince in his costly palace could have dis- 
played more courtly dignity and courtesy than did the swarthy 
sheik, sitting under his black tent, his camel’s hair bournous 
almost his sole garment, and the cushions on which they sat 
almost his only furniture. “ We are of the tribe of Abou 
Gosh,” he had replied to the other’s inquiries, “and come from 
Syria. Our presence here is accidental. Allah surely sent us,” 
he added with grave courtesy, “to be your rescuers. Allah 
Kesim.” (God is great.) 

‘*« Abou Gosh!” answered the young man; “ well do I know 
that name. He is the Bedouin chieftain whom men call King 
of Syria; who owes allegiance to neither Sultan nor Viceroy, 
and levies his tribute on all strangers passing from Joppa to 
E] Khuds, the Holy City. He is my father’s old friend. But 
where are my deliverers, that I may thank them?” 

‘The Bedouins were sent for by the sheik. They entered and 
stood waiting with all the impassive quiet that characterizes 
the easy movement of the children of the desert. When 
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Askaros offered them a liberal backschish (present) they put 
it aside, and shook their heads. 

‘“ The children of Ishmael, who dwell in tents,” the sheik 
answered for them, “have no use for gold. Their wants are 
few — steel heads to their lances, a handful of dates to eat, and 
a horse to ride. They need nothing more; far less would they 
be paid for the small service they,rendered you. We are all 
the children of Allah, whether we dwell in tents or cities, and 
we are all bound to aid each other. Bismillah!” (God be 
with you.) 

1 In admitting the above article, from the pen of an intelligent and highly 
cultivated Christian lady, into the pages of the Southern Review, we do not 
wish to be understood as committing ourselves to the advocacy of novel- 
reading in any form or shape. We believe that the practice is, on,the whole, 
decidedly pernicious; but the subject is of too great importance to be dis- 
cussed in a note. The above descriptions from Askaros, which give such 
pictures of vivid oriental scenes and characters, can certainly have no other 
effects on the mind of the reader than those resulting from works of travel, 
or from our geographies of Eastern nations.—EDITOR. 
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The Imitation Monk. 


Art. IX.—THE IMITATION MONK. 


I. 


As roaming Pat walked down the street, 


On one bright summer’s day, 
A sombre, dreamland-looking man 
Passed by him on the way: 
With shovel-hat upon his head — 
Or cocked, as some declare — 
And cassock sweeping to his heels, 
He had a monkish air. 


II. 


A leathern girdle round his waist 
Confined his cassock fast, 

And, with his holy loins well girt, 
He walked with wondrous haste: 

A cross was dangling from his side, 
Of solemn ebony ; 

*T was fastened to his cassock belt 
By string of rosary. 


III. 


Quoth Pat, ‘I vow by all the saints 
In holy ordinal, 

I cannot tell if yon good man, 
Be monk or cardinal : 

But though his curls be rather long, 
And though he wants a cowl, 

T’ll beg his blessing, by my faith, 
Upon my guilty sowl.’ 


IV. 


He fell upon his knees forthwith, 
His sins and fears confessing ; 








The Imitation Monk. 


And in his honest, hasty brogue 
He begged the father’s blessing: 
‘My holy father! I have been 
A rogue, and baste, and liar, 
But bless me now, whate’er you be, 
A monk, or praste, or friar.’ 


V. 


The father stood as if his foot 

Did meditate a kick: 
‘TI am a Vicar of the Church | 

' Called Anglo-Catholic ; 

Your Pope is but a vicar small 
Upon the Tiber’s side, 

But I am Pope from ocean-shore 
E’en unto mountain-side.’ 


VI. 


Poor Pat was wroth that he had bent 
To heretic divine: 
‘And by St. Patrick I did doubt 
If you was genuine: 
I tell you now, upon my sow] — 
Now ye have raised my spunk — 
Next to the divil I do hate 
An Imitation Monk.’ 









































Notices of Books. 


Art. X.— NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. AN INSIDE VIEW OF THE VATICAN CoUNCIL, IN A SPEECH OF THE Most 
REVEREND ARCHBISHOP KENRICK, OF St. Lours. Edited by Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, with notes and additional documents. New York: 
American Tract Society. 1872. Pp. 250. 


This book, as we have already said in a foot-note to Art. 
III, should be in the hands of every one who takes the least 
interest in the great questions of the day. Besides the valu- 
able material introduced by the editor, it contains the follow- 
ing documents: The Syllabus of His Holiness Pius 1X; the 
Protest of Father Hyacinthe; the Protest and Speeches of 
Bishop Strossmayer; the Apocryphal ‘Speech of a Bishop’; 
the Acts of the Council; the Appeal of Father Hyacinthe; 
the Declaration of Dr. Déllinger and his Associates; the Pro- 
gramme of the Anti-Infallibility League. 

But the great attraction of the volume is the speech of 
Archbishop Kenrick, of St. Louis, which was levelled against 
the decree of papal infallibility. This speech is found in 
Chapter VII, which extends from page 87 to page 167, and 
opens with these words: ‘The Most Reverend the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, in his speech from the platform, has said 
some things by which my honor is sorely wounded It was 
in vain that I begged permission of His Eminence, the Presi- 
dent, to reply at once at the close of the speech, or at least at 
the close of that day’s general congregation.’ 

To free Americans, at least, these are astounding facts. The 
Archbishop of Dublin is heard in favor of the decree of infalli- 
bility, and the Council rings with clamorous applause, such as 
seems to befit the wild excitement of Pandemonium rather 
than the mild wisdom of a sane conclave. The scene (to select 
only one sentence out of many) is thus described by a Roman 
Catholic authority: ‘From the very commencement of his 
Eminence’s address he caught the breathless attention, the 
minds, and thé judgment of that most learned auditory. He 
led them captive through all its reasonings, and never libera- 
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ted them td/ he concluded amidst an universal burst of ap- 
plause.’' Such was the manner in which that Council, as it 
is called, received the speech of the Archbishop of Dublin, ‘in 
vindication of the infallibility of the Pope.’ (p. 232.) But, 
when the uproar was ended, in vain did the Archbishop of 
St. Louis beg permission to reply, although his ‘ honor’ had 
been ‘sorely wounded’ by the speech just delivered. He was 
not permitted to reply at all. The Council, indeed, found it 
much easier to carry its point by speeches on one side, and by 
clamorous applause, than by fair argument and free debate, 
Hence, in order to obtain a hearing, the Archbishop of St. 
Louis was driven to the necessity of having his great speech 
printed, with a view to its circulation among the members of 
tlie Council. But here again he was foiled, for, to his very 
great surprise, he found that all the printing presses of Rome 
had been gagged. Hence, even to get his reply printed, he had 
to travel beyond the detestable despotism of the Pope. No 
thanks to his Holiness, then, if we have this unanswerable 
speech before us! No thanks to his Holiness if, in the Pro- 
testant world at least, there is still a free press. 

Our thanks are, however, due to Mr. Bacon for the admira- 
ble translation of Archbishop Kenrick’s speech, as well as for 
the other invaluable documents of his book. The Pope may 
imagine a vain thing, and Councils may rage, but Archbishop 
Kenrick’s speech, and the truth it advocates, will live long 
after the decree of infallibility shall have been shattered by 
the shocks of time, and buried amidst the rubbish of the past. 


2. THe Lire AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER, D. D., Priest 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. By John Edward Bowden, of the 
same Congregation. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1869. 

In this book we have the history of an honest and earnest, 
but, as we think, a misguided spirit in search of the Church, 
which comes finally to a dead rest in the Church of Rome. 
In our review of Bishop Kip’s Double Witness we referred to 
this Life of F. W. Faber in the following words, which we here 
reproduce, partly for the sake of correcting an important typo- 


1 The Council of the Vatican. By Thomas Canon Pope. p. 233. 
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graphical error. We find ‘in the motto of his book (Bishop 
Kip’s) the following words: “It may be well, then, old and 
trite as the subject is, to say a few words on some of these fea- 
tures of ovr Church which bear a Double Witness against 
Rome on the one hand, and mere Protestant congregations on 
the other.—Rev. F. W. Faber.” Here, again, we have the pro- 
fession of a “ Double Witness.” But where is the perform- 
ance? These words, as the reader will observe, are from the 
writings of the Rev. F. W. Faber, who, like Newman, more and 
more loudly professed an opposition to Rome, just in proportion 
as he drew more and more closely to her sacred walls. But 
having no solid foundation on which to stand, or to justify 
their opposition, logical consistency finally landed them both 
in Rome. In like manner, the school of Bishop Kip is, in 
spite of all its professions to the contrary, on the high road to 
Rome; and if it stops short of the Eternal City, it is by an act 
of inconsistency of which neither a Faber nor a Newman was 
capable. -Faber and Newman were not only earnest men, they 
were also thinkers ; and hence, in spite of their prejudices and 
professions, their principles landed them at last in Rome. We 
do not question the séncerity of their professions, we only 
question the solidity of the basis on which these professions 
rested. We believe, indeed, that, while marking out “ the 
middle path of safety” for others, it was the half-conscious 
sense of their insecurity’ which drew forth the loud professions 
of their opposition to Rome.’ 

It is a remarkable fact, that seldom, if ever, is a High 
Church bishop known to go quite all the way to Rome. They 
leave this feat to their lay or priestly followers. The reason 
seems to be obvious. Having made a comfortable little Rome 
for themselves in the bosom of Protestantism, they are not 
apt to leave their warm and genial nests at home, or to sink 


1 Not ‘insincerity, as formerly printed, which made the passage not only 
contradict itself, but also pronounce an unjust sentence on the two divines 
to whom it referred. We have never doubted their perfect sincerity; and 
while we shall always be fearless in the expression of our conviction, we 
shall, at the same time, endeavor to be perfectly charitable in the estimation 
of the motives and characters of those to whom we are opposed. 
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all their importance, by a plunge into the great Rome of the 
Catholic world. Hence, if any High Church bishop ever 
goes all the way to the real Rome, we may safely conclude — 
judging from experience — that something besides logical con- 
sistency, or a love of truth, has had to do with the change. 
A Faber, or a Newman, may take the final step, but a Kip, 
never; and we honor the former more than we do the latter. 


8. Tae DocTrINE oF THE CHuRCH: A HistortcAL MonoGRAPH. With 
a full Bibliography of the Subject. By John J. McElhinney, D.D., 
Milnor Professor of Systematic Divinity in the Theological Semina: 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Ohiv. Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1871. 


After reading, in the preparation of an article on the Apos- 
tolical Succession, some five or six thousand pages, we felt 
a keen intellectual need of precisely such ‘a historical mon- 
ograph’ as the one before us. No intellectual need, or 
desire, has ever been more perfectly met and satisfied than 
ours has been by the admirable production of Dr. McElhin- 
ney. It is a most timely, as well as most able, contribution to 
the great question of the present era respecting the nature of 
the Church and its legitimate organization. Its ‘ catalogue 
of works relating to the subject’ covers nearly seventy pages, 
and contains the titles of no less than 853 works of all ages, 
from A. D. 100, to A. D. 1870. Whosoever, then, would 
have access to the ‘doctrine of the Church,’ or the literature 
pertaining to that doctrine, must make the monograph before 
us his daily companion. As a means of reference it is inval- 
uable. Nor is this all. The criticisms in the body of the 
work on the books whose titles are set forth in the catalogue 
appear to us, so far as we have read the books themselves and 
are enabled to judge, eminently sound, discriminating, and 
just. It is just the book for all who wish to study ¢he doc- 
trine regarding the Church. It is, for all such, worth more 
than its weight in gold. 

4. Tue Lire AND TIMES OF THE REv. JoHN WESLEY, M. A., Founder of 


the Methodists. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, author of ‘The Life and 
Times of Rev. S. Wesley, M. A.’ 1870. 


These three large octavo volumes, consisting of about 620 
pages each, form a most valuable contribution to the Life and 
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Times of John Wesley. ‘Six Lives of Wesley,’ says the 
author in his Preface, ‘have been already published, besides 
sketches innumerable. What, then, justifies the present writer 
in publishing another ?’ 

In reply to this question, he answers: ‘ Hampson’s, ready 
for the press when Wesley died, is extremely meagre, and was 
the work of an angry writer. Coke and Moore’s, issued in 
1792 [the year after Wesley’s death], was a hasty publication, 
written currente calamo, to get possession of the market; and, 
like most things done in haste, was exceedingly imperfect. 
Whitehead’s, dated 1793-6, was composed in the midst of 
disgraceful contentions, and was tinged with party feeling. 
Southey’s, printed in 1820, has literary charms, but, uninten- 
tionally, is full of errors, and, for want of dates and chronologi- 
cal exactitude, is extremely confusing. Moore’s, published in 
1824, is the fullest and most reliable; but, to a great extent, 
it is a mere reprint of Whitehead’s, given to the public about 
thirty years previously. Watson’s, issued in 1831, was not 
intended to supersede larger publications, but was ‘ contracted 
within moderate limits, and,’ avowedly, ‘ prepared with special 
reference to general readers.’ 

These are the chief Lives of Wesley. There are smaller 
ones too numerous to be mentioned; and, besides, they are 
sketches merely, not dives. The six Lives, except Southey’s 
and Watson’s, have long been out of print. The former is 
defective in details, and still more so in appreciation of the 
moral grandeur of Wesley as a religious reformer, as well as 
confusing and misleading ‘ for want of dates and chronological 
exactitude.” The latter, or Watson’s, consisting of one small 
duodecimo volume, was never meant, as already stated, to 
occupy the place of a larger work. Hence, as Mr. Tyerman 
truly says, ‘it has long been confessed, that a Life of Wesley, 
worthy of the man, is a desideratum.’ 

All this, we admit, is a sufficient answer to the question — 
What justifies the present publication? But the publication 
itself is its own perfect justification, as will be seen by all its 
readers. They will see, in particular, a verification of the 


1 See Article VII —‘ Bishop Kip versus John Wesley.’ 
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following statement of our author, that ‘Wesley has been 
yearly growing in historic fame, until he is now, among all 
parties— Churchmen, Methodists, and Dissenters; papists, 
protestants, and infidels; statesmen, philosophers, and men of 
letters— one of the greatest and most interesting studies of 
the age. The world wishes to know something more respect- 
ing the man who, under God, was the means of bringing 
about the greatest reformation of modern times.’ 

But here the question arises ——- How has Mr. Tyerman sup- 
plied this want? He says truly, that since the publications of 
Whitehead, Coke, and Moore—his literary executors —innum- 
erable letters and other manuscripts have come to light; but 
no subsequent biographer has used them. Besides, in the 
magazines, newspapers, broadsheets, pamphlets, tracts, and 
songs, published during Wesley’s lifetime, there is a mine of 
biographical material incalculably rich, but which, as yet, no 
one has taken the trouble to explore. ‘Is it right,’ he asks, 
‘to keep the world, the Church, and especially the Methodists, 
in ignorance of what exists concerning one of the most remark- 
able men that ever lived?’! ‘I have done my best,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ to collect these scattered facts, and. to give them to 
the public in the following volumes. For seventeen years 
materials have been accumulating in my hands. My own 
mass of original manuscripts is large. Thousands of Metho- 
dist letters have been sent to me. Hundreds, almost thous- 
ands, of publications, issued in Wesley’s lifetime, and bearing 
on the great Methodist movement, have been consulted. 
Many of Wesley’s letters, hitherto published only in periodi- 
cals, or in scarce books, have been used; and not a few that, 
up to the present, have never yet appeared in print.’ 

In one word, the author has industriously delved in his 
‘incalculably rich’ mine of biographical material, and brought 
to light, in exact and luminous chronological order, ail that 
serves to illustrate the Life and Times of John Wesley. For 
this pious labor he is entitled to the profound acknowledg- 
ments of all students of ecclesiastical history. But, after all, 
there is one great want, which the more intelligent readers of 


1 See Article VII—‘ Bishop Kip versus John Wesley.’ 
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his Life and Times of Wesley will experience. Like most 
Englishmen, he deals in facts merely, and despises phélosophy. 
‘I have tried,’ says he, ‘to make Wesley his own biographer. 
I have not attempted what may be called the philosophy of 
Wesley’s life. I leave that to others. As a rule [among 
Englishmen], intelligent readers wish only to be possessed of 
facts. ‘They can form their own conclusions [such as they are]; 
and care but little about the opinions [or philosophy] of those 
by whom the facts are collected and narrated. The tempta- 
tion to moralize has oft been great; but I have tried to prac- 
tice self-denial. Wesley was not a designing man: cunning 
he had none: he was a man of one idea: Ais sole aim was to 
save souls. This was the philosophy of his life. He had no 
preconceived plans; and hence, it is needless to speculate 
about his motives. The man is best known by what he did ; 
not by what philosophers may suspect he thought. Holding 
these opinions, my one object has been to collect, collate, and 
register unvarnished facts; and I hope I have not altogether 
failed.’ . 

Failed he certainly has not; but, asa true son of John Bull, 
he has collected, collated, and registered unvarnished facts. 
‘My greatest difficulty,’ says he, ‘has been, not the want of 
materials, but that of making selections, and of giving ina 
condensed form all that I thought important. Nothing likely 
to be of general interest has been withheld. Nothing derog- 
atory to the subject of these memoirs has been kept back. 
Whatever else the work may be, it is honest.’ Considering 
all this, it must at the same time be admitted, that the author 
is sometimes prejudiced, as well as honest. One of the most 
remarkable instances of his prejudice, and one, too, affecting 
the moral character of Wesley, is noticed by us in the article 
entitled ‘Bishop Kip versus John Wesley,’ and, if neces- 
sary, a few others might have been pointed out. A little 
more philosophy, both moral and theological, would have 
delivered his volumes from these blots of prejudice. 

‘The sole aim’ of Wesley, says our author, ‘was to save 
souls. This was the philosophy of his life.” If so, then 
there was no broader aim, or philosophy, in the life of Wesley, 
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than in that of any other sincere and earnest preacher of the 
Gospel. But this view of the life of Wesley is, it seems to 
us, far too low and narrow for the man, considered as a great 
historic character. He was, it is true, not a ‘ designing man; 
but it is equally true, as Southey has said, that he was ‘a man 
of great views’ or designs, as well as of ‘great energy and 
great virtues." These grand views or designs form an essen- 
tial part, if not the crowning glory and philosophy of his life. 
Why, then, are they omitted in the work of Mr. Tyerman? 

True is it, moreover, that although Wesley ‘ was not a 
designing man,’ he worked under a God full of grand designs. 
Hence his life, his training, and his labors, were not without 
a divinely appointed or providential plan. The true accent 
of this plan, then, is ‘the philosophy of his life.’ In omit- 
ting this, Mr. Tyerman has omitted ‘the philosophy of Wes- 
ley’s life;? and has, consequently, still left a desideratum in 
the literature of Methodism. Nor will this desideratum, or 
want, be supplied until Mr. Wesley’s position in the Church 
of England, as well as his relation to the past and to the 
future of Protestant Christianity, shall be fairly and fully 
exhibited. Hence, while we hail with gratitude the work of 
Mr. Tyerman, we cannot concede that it is the last word of 
history, much less of philosophy, respecting the life and 
times of the great founder of Methodism. It may be better 
than the work of Hampson, or Coke, or Moore, or White- 
head, or Southey, or Watson; but, after all, it cannot super- 
cede the labors of more philosophical, and less prejudiced, 
biographers of John Wesley. 





5. Jesus. By Charles F. Deems, Pastor of the ‘Church of the Strangers,’ 
New York. New York: United States Publishing Company. 1872. 
Pp. 756. 

‘The author of this book,’ as he tells us in the Preface, ‘has 
not been deterred from his work by the flippant remarks 
occasionally made in regard to writing a Life of Jesus, as if 
it were a semi-profane attempt to improve upon the Evangelists. 
Those who make such suggestions ought neither to preach 


1 Life of Wesley, Vol. II, p. 254. 
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sermons nor write pastoral letters, lest they be suspected of an 
ambition to “improve” upon the Sermon on the Mount or | 
the Epistles of Paul. 

‘The law which an author sets to himself in the composition 
of a book must be known before proper criticism can begin. 
If this volume, or any portion of it, be judged as if I had 
attempted a Life of Christ, the most grievous misapprehension 
of the volume and its author may be made. It is no more 
such a book than it is a volume of sermons or of poems. It 
carefully abstains from being a Life of Christ. <A life of 
Christ necessarily starts with the assumption that Jesus was 
Christ. It must be dogmatic, and can be useful mainly to 
Christians. I have assumed no such thing. Nor have I 
assumed in this book that the original biographers, the four 
Evangelists and Paul, were inspired. I simply assume that 
their books are as trustworthy as those of Herodotus and Xen- 
ophon, of Tacitus and Cesar. They write about the man 
Jesus who was the son of Mary. They preserve Memorabilia ~ 
of his acts and words. I deal with these evangelical biogra- 
phers as I would with those classic authors. I strive to make 
a harmonious narrative from their records, and to ascertain 
what was the consciousness of Jesus as he performed each act 
and spoke each word, according to the laws of thought, so far 
as they are known to me. This book must not be judged 
from any theological standpoint. If my views of theology 
are of any importance, they must be sought in my Sermons, 
not here.’ 

We have not, as yet, had time to read the whole of this 
handsome volume. But we have read enough to be able to 
say, that it is an ‘honest book’ and a learned, as well as chaste 
and fascinating in its style. Many Lives of Christ have been 
written ; but, unless we are much mistaken, those who have 
read most of those Lives will be most pleased with the work 
of Dr. Deems. And those who have read none of them 
should, by all means, procure his volume, and devour its fasci- 
nating pages. If time and opportunity offer, we shall, in 
spite of our manifold labors, prepare an extended review of 
his work. 





. 
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6. A System or Morat Science. By Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., author 
of Rational Psychology, etc , Union College. New York: Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co. 1871. 

A celebrated orator once said of an ambitious speaker, that 
he lacked only two things to be able to make a good oration— 
namely, words and ideas. Professor Hickok lacks only one 
thing, ¢deas, to make a moral science; he has words in abund- 
ance. 

‘This System of Moral Science,’ says he, ‘is designed as a 
Text-Book for college study.’ . . . . ‘It is published in the 
belief that something like it is greatly needed.’ The design 
is good ; and, as to the last sentence, it would meet our entire 
and cordial approbation, if only one little change were made 
therein. That is to say, ‘something walike it is greatly needed, 
especially since we already have so many things like it, ‘de- 
signed as text-books for college study.’ 

The introduction, extending from page 12 to page 25, treats _ 
of ‘ the specific province of moral science.’ What, then, is this 
province? How is it marked out and defined by our author? 
‘Without an accurate and somewhat profound knowledge of 
the human mind,’ says he, ‘it will be ixnpracticable clearly to 
distinguish the specific province which a system of morals is 
to occupy; and an error in reference to the proper field of 
morality will infallibly vitiate the whole attempted science.’ 
Let us look, then, with all our eyes, and see, if possible, how 
he distinguishes the ‘ specific province of a system of morals.’ 
For, as he truly says, if he makes ‘ an error’ here, he necessa- 
rily ‘ vitiates the whole attempted science.’ 

According to Dugald Stewart and Sir James Mackintosh, 
the province of moral science is confined to two distinct ques- 
tions: First, what is the standard or criterion of morality in 
action? and, secondly, whence do we derive our notions of 
right and wrong? Now, in the system of our author, as it is 
called, these two questions are treated as one, being utterly 
confounded and confused in his discussions. For example, 
under the head of ‘The Ultimate Moral Rule,’ or standard, 
he discusses the theory of Mandeville, who, as is well known, 
traces our notions of right and wrong to a ‘ natural suscepti- 
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bility of pride, gratified by flattery.’ Are we to believe, then, 
that Mandeville was such a blockhead as to set ‘ pride’ as ‘the 
ultimate rule,’ or standard? By no means. Absurd as was 
his theory, it was not so ineffably absurd as to regard pride as 
the rule or standard of morality. He regarded our conviction 
of right and wrong, or conscience, as the rule of duty, and only 
insisted that these convictions, or conscience, resulted, by the 
process or law of association, from the pride natural to the 
human heart. In other words, he was discussing, not ‘the 
moral rule’ at all, but only the ‘ origin of our ideas of right 
and wrong,’ an entirely distinct and separate question. 

Precisely the same remark is applicable to the theory of 
Adam Smith, and to Professor Hickok’s view of that theory. 
According to him, Adam Smith required ‘ an inner reciprocal 
sympathy’ as ‘the ultimate moral rule.’ But this is not so. 
Adam Smith traces ‘the origin of our notions of right and 
wrong’ (the second of the above questions) to sympathy, and 
denies not for one moment that these notions, or conscience, 
is the rule or standard of morality. Unless these two ques- 
tions — the one respecting ‘the rule or standard of duty,’ and 
the other respecting ‘the origin of our notions of right and 
wrong ’— be constantly borne in mind, there can be no such 
thing as a clear or satisfactory discussion of the principles of 
moral science. By confounding them Professor H. has intro- 
duced bohu and tohu, utter darkness and confusion, into the 
fundamental questions of the science. 

Butler, and Stewart, and Mackintosh, and Dymond, and 
Wayland, and Alexander —in one word, nearly all the writers 
on moral science in modern times — as well as Mandeville and 
Adam Smith, unite in regarding conscience as the ultimate 
and supreme rule of morality in action. They differ as to 
‘the origin’ of this rule— some regarding it as a divinely im- 
planted principle, and others as a principle of secondary for- 
mation — but all unite in the opinion that it is the rule of 
duty. No one is, indeed, more distinct and emphatic than Sir 
James Mackintosh in the enunciation of the doctrine, that 
conscience is the ultimate, universal, and supreme rule of 
morality in action. As to the second of the above questions, 
15 
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or that relating to ‘the rule of duty,’ he most perfectly agrees 
with them. Hence there is no such diversity among them 
respecting ‘ the rule of right’ as is made to appear in the pur- 
blind pages of Dr. Hickok. The darkness and confusion is all 
his own, with respect to ‘ the ultimate moral rule’; nor is this 
the only instance, by a great many, in which he ‘ darkens 
counsel by words without knowledge.’ 

If we ask, what is the rule or standard of morality in action? 
Dr. Hickok answers, ‘it is the dignity and worthiness of spirit.’ 
Is it conscience? No. Is it the will of God? No. ‘It is the 
dignity and worthiness of spirit.’ How shall we know this 
rule, or follow this guide? Whatever is demanded by ‘the 
worthiness of spirit’ is right; and whatever is inconsistent 
with this ‘ worthiness’ is wrong. But what is this ‘ worthi- 
ness’ itself, or wherein does it consist? Is it a clear light, or 
merely a‘ will o’ the wisp’? If we understand the matter, 
the doing of right constitutes the ‘ worthiness of the spirit.’ 
But the very question is, what is right? what is the criterion 
or standard of right? how may we see and know the right? 
To this question — the most fundamental of all in the science 
of morals — our author replies, ‘the ultimate rule,’ the crite- 
rion of morality in action, is ‘the dignity and worthiness of 
spirit.’ Alas! what is ‘ the dignity and worthiness of spirit’? 
Our author tells us that we know what it is; but we do not 
know. We have read with great care, and we trust with some 
little profit, all the great writers on moral science, from Aris- 
totle down to Butler, and from Butler down to the present 
day; but yet, in all our readings and reflections, have we 
never before encountered so vague, so indefinite, and so dark 
a rule of duty, as this ‘dignity and worthiness of spirit.’ 
Without the aid of this rule, far better than with it, do we 
know what right is; and, therefore, prefer the little light that 
is already in us to the total darkness which Professor Hickok 
offers to our acceptance. ‘The dignity and worthiness of 
spirit’! Fine words, truly! but where is the science? where 
is the dea? To our poor minds, at least, it is not an ¢dea at 
all; it is merely a dim, nebulous notion, which any one’s 
imagination may make into just whatever shape he pleases. 
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‘The first inqairy for Moral Science,’ says our author, ‘is 
after an ultimate rule of life. . . . . ‘It will help us,’ he 
imagines, ‘in fiaing our convictions of what is the ultimate 
rule in morals, if we pass in cursory review some of the more 
prominent theories which have been advanced by either an- 
cient or modern philosophical morality. We will give them 
in the most concise statement practicable, without any attempt 
at confirmation or refutation, and leave them by merely speci- 
fying their distinctive authors.’ Accordingly, in this first 
chapter of his work, he sets before the student, without note 
or comment, no less than eight ‘ different theories of the ulti- 
mate rule in morals.’ Now, how this meagre statement of 
unexplained theories, or rather mere scraps of misunderstood 
theories, ‘can help us in fixing our convictions’ of the rule of 
right, is more than we can possibly conceive. Nothing seems 
to us, indeed, better calculated to wnfix all the student’s notions 
of moral science, and to fill his mind with the gloom of skep- 
ticism and despair, than this dark hotch-potch of discordant 
scraps of different theories. Why the student should, at the 
very outset of his course, be plunged into such a chaos of con- 
tradictory notions, we find it utterly impossible to imagine, 
unless it was deemed necessary for the author to display his 
knowledge of other writers on the science of morals. 

In conclusion, let us hear our author as to ‘ the essence of 
all virtue.’ ‘In personal worthiness,’ says he, ‘as an end of 
action, every claim centres; and in the attainment and pre- 
servation of this all imperatives are satisfied. In this is the 
ultimate right, inclusive of al! rights; and submission to its 
constraint is the great duty which involves all other duties. 
The good will in fixing upon this, and passing into the per- 
manent disposition toward this, holds all other volitions in 
subserviency to this, and thus the comprehensive character of 
the person is that of a purely virtuous man. The sum and 
essence of all virtue is in this, and only so far as this is attained 
and perpetuated is there any virtue.’ Words, words, words! 
But where and what is the idea? This philosophy certainly 
possesses one very decided advantage over all other systems 
of moral science. If we read it backward, it is just as good 
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as if we read it forward. Suppose, instead of saying that all 
virtue consists ‘in personal worthiness,’ we say that personal 
worthiness consists ‘in all virtue,’ is not this last proposition 
just as true, and just as scientific, as the first? Does not this 
admirable philosophy, indeed, merely go round in a circle, 
asserting that ‘all virtue’ consists ‘in personal worthiness,’ 
and yet giving no other definition or idea of ‘ personal worthi- 
ness’ than that it consists in ‘all virtue’? Does not our 
author, in other words, go round in this circle continually, 
like a blind horse in a tread-mill, and only imagines that he 
makes progress? That is the question. As for ourselves, we 
have searched his book in vain for anything like a system or a 
science of morals. 


7. Tae Law or Love, anp LovE As A LAW; OR, CHRISTIAN ETnHaIcs, 
With an Appendix, containing strictures by Dr. McCosh, with replies, 
By Mark Hopkins, D.D., LL.D., President of Williams College. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Company. 1871. 


Here we have, at last, a scientific work on the science of 
morals. The author is a clear and original thinker. He says 
truly, ‘To combine the qualities of a good text-book with 
original investigations is not easy;’ yet has he, in no small 
degree, surmounted this great difficulty. His work is the best 
text-book we have seen ; combining original investigation with 
a simple, clear, and succinct statement of the principles of 
the science. 

He speaks, as all thoughtful and competent judges must do, 
of the ‘unsettled condition’ of the science; and it was this, 
as he informs us, that led him ‘ of late to devote to its advance- 
ment the little time’ he could spare from his‘ more immediate 
and pressing duties.’ Pity it is, indeed, that instead of devot- 
ing this ‘little time,’ snatched from more immediate and 
pressing duties, he could not have given all the powers of his 
mind and all the loving energy of his life, to the advancement 
and perfection of this most glorious of all the sciences. Then 
we might have had from him a work far more worthy of the 
science. Even as it is, however, he has done much, but with- 
out clearing away all the obscurities of the science, and setting 
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its principles before us as a clearly revealed and properly 
coordinated system of doctrine. 

Among the many utterances of his book, there are some 
which have long been cherished by us, and even anticipated 
by us in former publications. This is one: ‘ What we need,’ 
says he, ‘2s a Christian philosophy. Not that philosophy is 
to be received on the basis of revelation. To be philosophy it 
must be received on the basis of reason. But if a revelation 
really from God teach or imply a philosophy, it must coincide 
with that taught by reason, and ought to be seen thus to coin- 
cide. Lf Christendom is ever to be a fair exponent of Chris- 
tianity, its Moral Philosophy must be that of Christianity.’ 
Accordingly, his work is a scientific exposition, as far as it 
goes, of the all-embracing law: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.’ 

‘Moral philosophy,’ says he, ‘ may be defined as the science 
which teaches men their supreme end, and how to attain it.’ 
It is thus both theoretical and practical. As theoretical, it 
explains the ground of obligation [and sets before us ‘the 
radiant image of all good’]. As practical, it teaches what we 
ought to do [or how we may become conformed to ‘ the radiant 
image of all good,’ that is, to God]. 

‘All questions under Theoretical Morals nay be resolved 
by an exposition of Love as a Law. 

‘All questions under Practical Ethics may be resolved by 
an exposition of The Law of Love.’ 

8. THE PasToraL LETTER FROM THE HovsE oF Bisnors. 1871. 

This Pastoral Letter from the Bishops of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, assembled in General Convention in the 
city of Baltimore, A. D. 1871, is in several respects, a remark- 
able docnment. But in nothing is it more remarkable than 
in the following announcement: ‘The Bishops in Council, 
with an extraordinary unanimity, have, during the present 
Convention, set forth a Declaration touching our offices for 
the Baptism of Infants, in the following words: 

‘We, the subscribers, Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, being asked,,in order to the 
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quieting of the consciences of sundry members of said Church, 
to declare our conviction as to the meaning of the word 
“ regenerate ” in the offices for the Ministration of Baptism of 
Infants, do declare that in our opinion the word “ regenerate” 
is not there so used as to determine that a moral change in 
the subject of Baptism is wrought in the Sacrament. 

‘This Declaration was made in the loving hope and confi- 
dence that many consciences might thus forever be freed from 
false impressions, which might have been prevalent, concern- 
ing the teaching of the Church as respects spiritual religion 
and personal piety.’ 

The first thing which strikes us as remarkable in this sol- 
emn declaration, is the late day in the history of the Church 
at which it is put forth. If it had only been made sooner and 
sent forth to enlighten the world, how many poor, disquieted 
consciences might it have set at rest; consciences which, as to 
the point in question, could never find rest this side of the 
grave. There was, for example, that good man, that grand 
o.d hero, Bishop Meade of Virginia, who lived and died with 
an unquiet conscience respecting the use of the term regener- 
ate in the office for the baptism of infants. How sad to think 
that the House of Bishops, instead of coming to the relief of 
his darkened and disquieted conscience, should have permit- 
ted him to live and die in such profound ignorance of the 
meaning of the word regenerate / 

In regard to this word, Bishop Meade once wrote: ‘ Why 
could not another prayer on the same plan be introduced into 
the Baptismal Service, and allowed to be used in the place of 
the one which we now must use, but which I never do without 
pain, because its plain, literal sense contradicts my belief.” 
What a pity, then, that the House of Bishops were not at 
hand to ‘quiet the conscience’ of the good Bishop, by assur- 
ing him that the word regenerate does not mean regenerate, 
but has a non-natural, occult sense, which the initiated may 
use with a perfectly clear conscience! 

We ‘ must use’ this word, said the good Bishop. It pains 
our conscience, because it contradicts our belief; but yet we 


1 Bishop John’s Memoir, p. 162. 
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‘must use’ it--- we must. Now, Bishop Meade has not been 
alone in this sad case. The same difficulty, the same trouble 
of conscience, has agitated many bosoms beside his own. 
Thirty years ago, it agitated a few Episcopal ministers here 
and there; now it agitates the great bosom of the Church 
itself. Then, there were a few sporadic cases of conscience ; 
now, it seems to be more like a fearful epidemic. The House 
of Bishops, ‘with an extraordinary unanimity,’ applies their 
naked ‘ opinion’ to the disease, in ‘ the loving hope and confi- 
dence’ that it will effect a complete cure. If not a cure, it 
will no doubt prove in many cases a delightful palliative, a 
most soothing anodyne, for we heard a good Episcopalian say 
the other day, ‘I have given my soul to Mr. Rankin, and 
I believe just whatever he tells me to believe.” How much 
more, then, will all such faithful sons of the Church follow 
like so many sheep, the good Bishops and Shepherds of their 
souls! Hence, it will not be in vain that they have. put for- 
ward their ‘opinion,’ ‘in order to the quieting of the con- 
sciences of sundry members of the Church.’ 

But, after all, the question still remains: How to deal with 
this case of conscience? The evil is by no means a small one, 
and during the last thirty years it has been steadily and fear- 
fully on the increase. We have before us now an able and 
eloquent paper, which was written by an Episcopal minister 
now in the abodes of the blessed, and which deplores this 
great evil, nay, the crying shame, of his own beloved Church. 
He says: ‘ What is called the “charitable hypothesis,” and 
is so generally adopted (as a salve to the conscience), seems to 
have been first employed in the seventeenth century by those 
whose views of election made the offices unacceptable ’ 
ie ee ® ‘Yet where,’ he adds, ‘in the whole service, is there 
one word implying doubt! Could any declaration be more 
positive: “Seeing now, dearly beloved, that this child is 
regenerate ;” “ We yield Thee hearty thanks, most merciful 
Father, that it hath pleased Thee to regenerate this infant 
with Thy Holy Spirit.”’ Now, how can the House of Bish- 
ops look this language in the face, and say that it does not mean 

a moral change ? 
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Our sainted author proceeds: ‘ Every evangelical minister, 
then, speaks to his congregation with a mental reservation, 
and heartily thanks God for doing what he does not believe, 
in all cases, is done! Is it possible that the servants of God 
who, above all others, are to promote things honest before 
all men, are compelled to resort to such equivocation, and that 
public offices can be founded on such a principle? If we sup- 
pose that this hypothesis is good when applied to the minister, 
what has charity to do with the child’s own declaration, 
“ Wherein I was made a member of Christ, a child of God, 
and an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven.” Are we to teach 
our children to lie? What son or daughter of an evangelical 
clergyman, with a Webster’s Dictionary in his hand, can be 
easily taught to believe that “ made” means “sealed?”” or, 
we may add, with any good dictionary in his hand, can be 
persuaded that ‘regenerate’ does not mean a moral or spirit- 
ual change of nature ? 

The tpse diwxit, the bare opinion of the House of Bishops, 
cannot overthrow all the dictionaries in the world, nor the 
usage of all the fathers of the Church, both ancient and mod- 
ern. Hence, we venture to predict that their ‘ opinion,’ how- 
ever it may salve over and silence some consciences, will not 
prove a remedy or cure for the evil in question. Many have 
sought, and still seek, relief in various ways; but, in spite of 
the authority of the House of Bishops, it will be impossible 
for thoughtful and honest minds to silence their consciences 
by the miserable gloss, that regeneration ‘ by the Holy Spirit’ 
does not mean a moral or spiritual change. The pious Sim- 
eon said: ‘In the Baptismal Service we thank God for hav- 
ing regenerated the baptized infant by His Holy Spirit. 
Now, from hence it appears that, in the opinion of our reformers, 
regeneration and remission of sins did accompany baptism.’ 
And Baptist Noel says: ‘I once labored hard to convince 
myself that our reformers did not, and could not, mean that 
infants are regenerated in baptism. But no reasoning avails. 
The language is too plain.’ Too plain most assuredly it is; 
and Lord Macaulay was right when he reckoned as ‘ sophists- 
cal that peculiar mode of mental aberration which refuses to 
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recognize in the plain wording of the Baptismal Service the 
regenerating virtue of the Sacrament.’ Sophistry may silence 
conscience for a time, but, sooner or later, as knowledge pro- 
gresses and light is diffused, she will assert her claims, and 
take vengeance on her deceivers. 

In the paper from which we have already quoted, we find 
these words: ‘Having been led, by the importance of the 
subject, to dwell at this length upon the Doctrine of Baptism, 
we hesitate to tarry longer to examine one question closely 
connected with its practical aspect; yet a wall not do to pass 
it by. Itisthis: How can evangelical men use these offices, 
and yet remain faithful to the truth as it is in Jesus?’ In 
other words, how can they, in their prayers to Almighty God, 
use language which they believe to be untrue? How can 
they, on their knees before God, resort to ‘mental reserva- 
tion?’ How can they ‘teach their children to lie?’ These, 
truly, are most grave questions, and they are put by one of the 
most pious ministers of the Gospel that ever lived and died 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

We would answer in their behalf, says he, ‘that few of 
them administer baptism heartily ; some under protest ; some 
refuse; the majority of them apologize for their action, by 
putting a non-natural sense upon the offices. When asked to 
explain them, they explain them away.’ All this refers espec- 
ially to the use of the word regenerate. ‘We must use it,’ 
said Bishop Meade. Though it ‘ contradicts our belief,’ and 
inflicts ‘ pain’ on the conscience, yet ‘ we must use it,’ and that, 
too, in our prayers. How so good a man as Bishop Meade 
could, in his prayers to Almighty God, use language which 
contradicted his belief, and did violence to his conscience, is 
one of the mysteries of human nature, which we find it impos- 
sible to solve to our satisfaction. In such a case it seems to 
us that, instead of saying ‘we must use it,’ the only honest 
course is to say, ‘ we will not use it.’ We will use no language 
and no word in our prayer and thanksgiving to God which we 
believe to be false. Cost what it will, we will not use it. 
Though it cost us a good living, and drive us, penniless, into the 
wilderness of the world, we will not use et. And though it 
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should cost us a thousand worlds, we will not ‘ teach our child- 
ren to lie.” This is the way in which, more than thirty years 
ago, we solved the great difficulty in question, and we have 
never since, for one moment, repented of the deed. 


9. REGENERATION IN Baptism: A paper read at a Conference held at 
Columbus, O., September 13, 1871. By J. J. McElhinney. Columbus: 
Nevins & Myers. 1871. 

This paper, from the pen of the Professor of Systematic 
Divinity in the Theological Seminary at Gambier, O., has cre- 
ated no little sensation. With argument and authority, it 
absolutely overwhelms and grinds to powder the opinion of 
the House of Bishops, that the term regenerate, as used in the 
offices of infant baptism, does not import a moral change. It 
shows beyond a peradventure, or the possibility of an answer, 
that the term regenerate, as used in these offices, does mean a 
spiritual change of nature, wrought by the power and operation 
of the Holy Spirit. Surely, if the House of Bishops had only 
read this paper, they would not have ventured on the extraor- 
dinary declaration put forth by them, for ‘the quieting of so 
many consciences.’ God only is Lord of the conscience, and 
light only is the means he uses for its guidance and control. 
Bishops may decree, or Popes may decide; but, after all, 
truth will make a path for itself, and be glorified among, the 
sons of God. We thank Dr. McElhinney for his pamphlet, 
as well as for his Monograph on the Doctrines of the Church ;* 
both are invaluabie contributions to the ecclesiastical litera- 
ture of the times. 


10. THe JuNiorn CLERK: A Tale of City Life. By Edwin Hodden, author 
of Memoirs of New Zealand Life, etc. Revised by A. G. Haygood, D. 
D., Sunday-School Secretary. Nashville, Tenn.: A. H. Redford, Agent, 
for the M. E. Church, South. 1872. 


Our bright little grand-daughter, just eight years old, says 
this is ‘a beautiful book.’ Conceding as we do that in such a 
case she is a better judge than ourselves, we shall give no 
opinion of our own. Hence, commending this little book for 
children to the favorable notice of our readers, we leave them 
to read it and judge for themselves. 


1 See notice of this book in this number. 
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11. THe INCREASE OF THE Ministry. Annual Sermon preached before 
the Society for the Increase of the Ministry, in Grace Church, Baltimore, 
Md., October 8, 1871. By the Rt. Rev. Richard H. Wilmer, D.D. , Bishop 
of Alabama. The Church Press: W. H. Mallory & Co. 1871. 

This is a very remarkable sermon, even of the very remark- 
able class to which it belongs. The author is evidently one of 
the Romanizing prelates of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Rumor had brought to our ears, before we had seen the dis- 
course itself, the fact that it was in a strain so high, narrow, and 
exclusive as to prove offensive to many of the High Church 
party of the author’s own denomination. No wonder; for the 
Romanizing tendency, nay, the Romanizing teaching, of the 
sermon is too plain and palpable not to shock every fibre of 
Protestantism in the bosom of the Episcopal Church. 

The great fundamental difference bétween Romanism and 
Protestantism consists, as is well known, in the different de- 
grees of stress which they lay on the visible and the invisible 
Church. Both admit the distinction; but while the former 
lays the principal stress on the viszble, the latter lays it on the 
invisible, Church of Christ. In this respect Bishop Wilmer, 
if we may judge from the discourse before us, is decidedly 
with the Romanist; more so, indeed, than the liberal Catho- 
lics of the present day, such as Moehler, Bishop Strossmayer, 
Father Hyacinthe, and a host of others. These great writers, 
indeed, speak of ‘the soul of the Church,’ or its spiritual essence, 
in terms far more liberal and favorable to the cause of Pro- 
testantism than any to be found in the sermon of Bishop 
Wilmer. 

‘ We have,’ says he, derisively, ‘ a call to the ministry which 
is, in great part, enthusiastical, and for the most part utterly 
intangible. It belongs to that énviseble system which, for 
want of form and body, ends in mzst and vapor. We go on 
our way bewailing the want of the ministry, and waiting for 
men to come to us with the assurance that they are called and 
fitted for its holy functions.’ Thus it is that he ridicules an 
internal call to the ministry, as part and parcel of ‘ the invisi- 
ble system ’ which, without body and form, seems so ready to 
end in ‘ mist and vapor.’ But is not every operation of con- 
science, is not all spiritual religion, indeed, part and parcel of 
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the same ‘invisible system?’ Are not the ‘holy functions’ 
of the ministry, as he calls them, also part of the same ‘ invisi- 
ble system,’ or are they merely external and visible signs and 
ceremonies? Nay, is not the whole system of the spiritual 
universe, from its divine Head in heaven, to its humblest 
member upon earth, as ¢nvistble as an internal call to the 
ministry itself? Why, then, does he speak with such appar- 
ent contempt of the «nvisible? Is he so carnally-minded 
that, to his eye, the whole spiritual universe is ‘mist and 
vapor,’ while the material universe alone appears solid, sub- 
stantial, and tangible? Even the heathen Plato, though 
never a disciple of Him who taught mankind to worship God, 
who is a Spirit, in ‘spirit and in truth,’ looked upon the invisi- 
ble universe of mind alone as substantial and immutable, while 
he regarded the visible universe of matter as shadowy, unsta- 
ble, and fleeting. 

Faith and repentance are, so far as practice or duty is con- 
cerned, the principal parts of an ‘invisible system’ of religion. 
Are these, therefore, to be underrated or despised? It is cer- 
tain that the Bishop of Alabama, with the whole school to 
which he belongs, seems to lay too little stress on these invisi- 
ble states of the mind, and too great stress on the external and 
visible rite of baptism. He rejects the doctrine of ‘ justifica- 
tion by faith alone,’ as far too misty and vapory to find a 
place in his body-and-form theology. Now, what shall we 
think of this? There are those, we are aware, who think that 
those who deny this purely spiritual doctrine of justification 
by faith, give evidence of an unconverted and carnal state of 
the mind, believing that it is among the ‘invisible things of 
God,’ which can only be ‘spiritaally discerned.’ On this 
very delicate point we shall offer no opinion of our own, but 
leave the Bishop of Alabama, and his school of divines, to 
stand or to fall to their own Master. But if the Articles and 
Homilies of his own Church, setting forth the doctrines which 
they have taken a vow to preach, teach anything, they teach 
the doctrine of ‘justification by faith alone.’ This doctrine 
belongs, it is obvious, to the purely spiritual and ‘invisible 
system’ of religion. Hence it is, perhaps, that it is so vehem- 
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ently rejected by the school in question. It is certain that the 
Articles and Homilies of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
place no slight estimate on this their rejection of the great 
fundamental doctrine of the Protestant religion. ‘That we 
are justified by faith only,’ says her eleventh Article, ‘is a 
most wholesome doctrine, and very full of comfort, as is more 
largely expressed in the Homily of Justification.’ The Homily 
thus referred to expressly declares, ‘That we are justified by 
faith only — freely — and without works.’ This dcctrine, it 
continues, ‘the holy Scripture teacheth us; this is the strong 
rock and foundation of the Christian Religion ; this doctrine 
all old and ancient authors of Christ’s Church do approve; 
this doctrine advanceth and setteth forth the true glory of 
Christ, and beateth down the vain glory of man; this whoso- 
ever desireth, is not to be accounted for a Christian man, nor 
for a setter-forth of Christ’s glory, but an adversary of Christ 
and his Gospel, and for a setter-forth of men’s vain glory.’ 

Now, here the alternative is presented to every High 
Church prelate and presbyter of the Episcopal Church, either 
to embrace the doctrine of ‘ justification by faith only— freely— 
and without works,’ or else to incur the denunciation of their 
own Church, that they are not Christian men, but adversaries 
of Christ and his Gospel. This decision is not ours; it is that 
of their own Church. According to the Articles and Homi- 
lies, whose doctrines they have taken a solemn vow to preach, 
‘justification by faith alone’ is the great fundamental part of 
the ‘invisible system’ of the ‘Christian Religion,’ which can 
be denied, not by Christian men, but only by the adversaries 
of Christ and his Gospel. Now, which term of the alterna- 
tive will they embrace? Will they embrace and teach the 
doctrine of ‘ justification by faith only, and without works,’ or, 
in the judgment of their Church, continue the adversaries of 
Christ and his Gospel? Will they obey the law of their own 
Church, and the obligation whieh her ordination vow imposes, 
to preach Christ and his Gospel according to her doctrines, or 
an internal call to preach a gospel of their own? Will they, 
in one word, obey the law of the Church, or the ‘ higher law’ 
within ? 
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We cannot suppose, of course, that Bishop Wilmer ever had 
an internal call to the ministry, inasmuch as he denies the 
reality of any such thing. ‘The Divine plan,’ says he, em- 
braces only an external call, like that which came to the 
seven deacons of the Apostolic Church. ‘We follow the 
Divine plan,’ he continues, ‘in so far as the bishop is con- 
cerned. No one feels an inward call to the Episcopate, and 
comes forward to seek it from the Church; no one takes this 
office of himself, and the manifestation of a desire to fill it would 
most likely, and properly, exclude him from the chance of an 
election.’ (p. 18.) Very good, not to say divine. But, unless 
report does him very great injustice, he very assiduously courted 
an external call to the Episcopate, first from the Low Church 
party of Virginia, and then from the High Church party of 
Alabama. In all this, if true, there was, we freely admit, no 
inconsistency on his part, for as the cal] is altogether external, 
so it must of course depend on external circumstances. Hence, 
if he had no ‘inward call to the Episcopate,’ he seems to have 
had an internal call to court an external call thereto, a species 
of coquetry which, certainly, forms no part of the ‘invisible 
system ’ of spiritual religion. It belongs, on the contrary, ex- 
clusively to that external and ‘ visible system,’ which, instead 
of ending in ‘ mist and vapor,’ points to ‘ the main chance.’ 

But since, according to ‘the Divine plan,’ no one is to pre 
tend to an ‘inward call’ to the ministry, what is to be done? 
Why, all men are to wait modestly until sought out by others 
and brought forward for ordination to the ministry. But here 
lies the great difficulty: although they have no internal call 
to the ministry, yet when they come forward, or rather are 
brought forward, to be ordained, they are required to profess 
that they are thereto ‘inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 
‘Do you trust,’ asks the Bishop of the candidate for orders, 
‘that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take upon 
you this office and ministration?’ And he is required to answer 
this question in the affirmative. Now, how any man, who is 
conscious of no internal call to the ministry, can make this 
solemn profession, is more than we can possibly comprehend. 
, It is one of the great difficulties of ‘the Divine plan,’ as Bishop 
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Wilmer calls it, which we are glad it is not incumbent on us 
to solve. We leave it, therefore, to Bishop Wilmer, and to all 
others who deny an ‘inward call’ to the ministry, to explain it 
to their own satisfaction. As for our part it does seem to us 
that, after such a profession, ‘the Divine plan’ must leave 
a very heavy burden upon their consciences — that is, if they 
have consciences. It does seem to us that, after such a pro- 
fession, they may take up the litany of their woes in the singu- 
lar instead of the plural number, and say: ‘ The remembrance 
of our sém is grievous unto us; the burden of 2¢ is intolerable.’ 
We can easily believe that the deacons mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles had no ‘inward call’ to ‘serve tables,’ and had, 
therefore, to be sought out and brought forward for this pur- 
pose. But does it hence follow, as our author contends, that 
those who presume to take upon them ‘the office and ministra- 
tion’ of the Word and the Sacraments, should not be required 
to profess that they are thereto ‘inwardly moved hy the Holy 
Ghost’? We think not. It is certain that if Bishop Wilmer 
is right, his Church is wrong. It may be, if he pleases, ‘the 
Divine plan’ to ignore an ‘inward call’ to the ministry ; it is 
certainly not the plan of his own Church. And how, with his 
views, he could have made this solemn profession of having 
been ‘ inwardly called ’ or ‘moved by the Holy Ghost’ to take 
upon him the sacred office of the ministry, or how he can 
reconcile the act to his conscience, is not a question for us to 
decide. It rests between him and his God, and there we 
leave it. 

There is one feature—the most marvellous of all — in the 
sermon before us, which we have not, at present, sufficient 
space to analyze and expose. We shall, therefore, barely state 
it, and let it pass. ‘ All things,’ says he, ‘ must have a begin- 
ning! Thus, at the creation of man, God, the alone uncreated, 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul. Thenceforward, by process of natural genera: 
tion, the family of man was perpetuated.’ Thus God gave 
the human race a beginning —for ‘all things must have a 
beginning!’— and then it was perpetuated by ‘the natural 
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process of generation.’ Is he, then, the God of the Christian, 
or the God of Epicurus ? 

‘Now,’ he continues, ‘“the first man Adam was made a 
living soul: the last Adam was made a quickening spirit ;” 
and He did thus quicken His chosen disciples (His apostles), 
and thenceforward, by process of spiritual regeneration, they 
became the progenitors of spiritual children, and thus was the 
Church perpetuated.’ That is, He quickened ‘ His chosen dis- 
ciples,’ so as to give His Church a beginning, and then left 
those disciples to propagate and perpetuate His Church ‘ by a 
process of spiritual regeneration’! Are we begotten, then, 
not of God, but only of his disciples? Did Christ himself, or 
only his chosen disciples, or their successors, give us ‘the 
power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name’? (John i. 12.) 

Still more explicitly, if possible, he says: ‘The Church was, 
then, in the college of the Apostles, just as truly as the human 
race was in Adam.’ (pp. 13-14.) ‘In His authority-giving 
power —the power of administration — He. (the Holy Ghost) 
came upon the Apostles, when Christ—the head over all 
things to his Church — breathed upon his chosen followers 
and representatives. Here, then, was established a reservoir 
of power and authority, and thence it has been distributed until 
at has covered the earth; in so far that there is scarce a foot of 
the habitable earth —is there one ?— over which a successor of 
these original Apostles is not at this moment of time exercising 
jurisdiction” (p.11.) Thus ‘the reservoir of power’ for the 
regeneration of the world, was first in the Apostles, and ever 
afterward in their successors, the Bishops! Bishop Wilmer, 
Bishop Greene, Bishop Smith, and so forth, are, at present, 
the spiritual regenerators of the world! The original ‘ reser- 
voir of power’ has, in the true channel of the ‘ apostolical suc- 
cession,’ flowed dowp to them by virtue of ‘the laying on of 
hands,’ and the awful words, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’ 
Look unto them, therefore,‘O ye ends of the earth, and be 
ye saved’! Look unto Bishops Wilmer, Greene, Smith, and 
company, and be ye saved! For in them is a monopoly of 
the Holy Spirit, at least in so far as God has, by his most 
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precious promises and provisions, been pleased to bestow it on 
our earth for the spiritual regeneration of the United States of 
America ! 

The parallel as to life-giving power is here, not between 
‘the first and the second Adam,’ but between the first Adam 
and the Episcopate. It is the great error of Rome, that she 
puts the Church in the place of Christ; the finite in the place 
of the infinite; the human and corrupt in place of the divine 
and the all-glorious. But Bishop Wilmer does more; he puts 
the Episcopate in the place of Christ. Indeed, according to 
his heresy, ‘the Church was in the college of the Apostles,’ 
and is now in their successors, the Bishops! This same doc- 
trine— monstrous as it is—is also to be found in Mr. Laddon’s 
late work on the Apostolical Succession, and will be, more 
fully noticed in our forthcoming articles on that subject.' 


12. Saint Lovurs: The Future Great City of the World. By L. U. Reavis. 
Third edition. St. Louis: Published by order of the St. Louis County 
Court. 1871. Pp. 215. 

St. Louis is already, in point of size, the third city in the Uni- 
ted States. If we count New York and Brooklyn for one, it 
is the first, Philadelphia is the second, and St. Louis the third, 
containing a population of 320,000 souls. As Mr. Reavis 
clearly shows, by unanswerable arguments, based on facts and 
the natural resources of the place, this city is destined to con- 
tinue to astonish the world by the rapidity of its growth in 
size, prosperity, and glory. But whether, in fact, it will ever 
be ‘the future great city of the world,’ is more than we can 
foresee. If it should, however, really eclipse all other cities, 
and stand alone in the glory of its pride, the only reason why 
we shall not rejoice in its unparalleled greatness is, that we 
shall not then be alive to witness the fulfillment of our author’s 
prophecy. 

1 The first of these articles was promised for this issue of the Review, and 
it was ready for publication, but was crowded out by the long and pro- 


found!y interesting paper on the ‘M. E. Churches, North and South.’ It 
will be the leader of the next, July, number of the Review. 
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18. History OF THE ORGANIZATION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
Cuurca, Soutn. By A.H. Redford, D. D. Nashville, Tenn.: A. H. 
Redford, Agent for the M. E. Church, South. 1871. Pp. 660. 


The title of this work stands at the head of ‘ Art. VI’ of this 
number of the Review, and the work itself is briefly noticed 
in the body of that article. But it deserves a distinct and 
separate notice. It contains, and clearly sets forth, all the 
causes and principles of the separation between the two Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches, North and South, so that whoever 
may wish to understand that great question need only to con- 
sult the Hzstory of Dr. Redford. With equal fuilness and 
fairness he represents both sides of the contest, and leaves the 
reader to form his own opinion. As Buffon says, ‘the style 
is the man ’—simple, direct, and honest —despising all the 
merefricious finery of rhetoric and tricks of misrepresentation. 


14. THe ProGREss oF DOCTRINE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, considered in 
eight lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, on the Bamp- 
ton Foundation. By Thomas Dehany Bernard, M. A., of Exeter Col- 
lege, and Rector of Walcot. From the London edition, with improve- 
ments. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1869. Pp. 258. 


This volume should be in every clergyman’s hands. The 
theme is a grand one, and it is admirably treated. ‘ The title 
given to these Lectures,’ says the author, ‘ may, perhaps, sug- 
gest different expectations as to their scope. It may appear 
to some to announce an intention of drawing from the New 
Testament materials for a historical inquiry into the growth 
of Christian doctrine, as it took in the minds and under the 
hands of the Apostles. To others it may indicate a purpose 
of showing that the New Testament itself exhibits a scheme 
of progressive doctrine, fashioned for permanent and universal 
use. The Lectures will be found to address themselves not to 
the first, but to the second of these attempts; not examining 
the New Testament collection in order to ascertain the chrono- 
logical sequence of facts, but contemplating it as it is, for the 
purpose of observing the actual sequence of thought.’ 

As we proceed from book to book of the New Testament, 
we reach a fuller and fuller stage in the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine. There is no doctrine in any one book which is 
not also in the preceding book; but then it is more clearly 
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and fully developed. This is true, not only in regard to its 
chief divisions, but also more faintly in regard to some of its 
subdivisions. The four Gospels, the Book of Acts, the collec- 
tion of the Epistles, and the Apocalypse, severally exhibit 
definite stages in the graduated course or progressive develop- 
ment in divine teaching, which have a natural fitness to suc- 
ceed each ciher. 

This fundamental idea, this general thought, is beautifully 
illustrated in regard to the divinity of our Lord. In the Gos- 
pel of Matthew, for instance, he appears as the great Lawgiver, 
and, accordingly, his genealogy is traced up to David and 
Abraham. He was the seed of Abraham, in whom all nations 
should be blessed, and he succeeded to the throne of David, 
or at least to the spiritual empire typified by the throne of 
David. In this Gospel, therefore, we find the Sermon on the 
Mount, which explains, amplifies, and raises to a still higher 
level the precepts of the moral law. There is no trace of this 
Sermon in the second, or the fourth, Gospel, and only some 
fragments of it in the Gospel of St. Luke. 

In the Gospel of St. Mark our Lord appears as the great 
Worker. Not that he does not work miracles in the preceding 
Gospel, but this is so much more remarkable for his wonderful 
works, that ‘they were all amazed, insomuch that they ques- 
tioned among themselves, saying, What thing is this? what 
new doctrine is this? for with authority commandeth he even 
the unclean spirits, and they do obey him.’ But as this Gospel 
has no special relation to the Jews, like the ‘ Hebrew Gospel’ 
of Matthew, nor to Gentiles, like the Gospel of Luke, so it is 
without a genealogy. He is simply, by way of eminence, 
the great Worker, without the beginning of days or ending 
of years. 

The Gospel of St. Luke— of the companion of‘ the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles ’"— is for the whole human race, for all 
ages and nations. Accordingly, the genealogy of our Lord, in 
this Gospel, is traced up to Adam, the progenitor of mankind. 
We wonder that our author does not carry out and complete 
this idea. He would have done so, no doubt, if he had studied 
the Gospel of Christ in its relation to the universe as well as 
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in its relation to our world. For then he would have seen 
why it is that St. John traces the descent of Christ, not from 
David, nor from Adam, but from God himself. ‘In the be- 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. . . . . And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.’ 

Our author might also, we think, have given more special 
prominence to the doctrine of justification by faith. This 
doctrine is very clearly taught in Genesis, for it is there said, 
that ‘Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for 
righteousness.’ But this doctrine, which runs like a golden 
thread through all the books of the Old Testament, the four 
Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, reaches its full develop- 
ment, its glorious expansion and triumphant vindication, only 
in the sublime Epistles of St. Paul. 

But we cannot dwell on the many interesting discussions of 
the volume before us. As we have already said, ‘every clergy- 
man,’ nay, every Christian, who would acquire a knowledge 
of the New Testament as an organic whole, should procure 
the book, and read it for himself. We have read it several 
times, and every time with increasing profit and delight. It 
is, indeed, an eminently suggestive book, and furnishes much 
food for meditation. 


15. Tae Pursuit or Ho.tness: a sequel to ‘Thoughts on Personal Re- 
ligion.’ Intended to carry the reader somewhat further onward in the 
spiritual lite. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D. D., Dean of Norwich, 
and formerly one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1870, Pp. 261. 

Dr. Goulburn is well known to most of our readers, by repu- 
tation at least, as a writer of great usefulness on subjects con- 
nected with the cultivation of practical piety. It is not so 
well known, perhaps, that he is one of the most popular 
preachers in the city of London, his large church — St. John’s, 
Paddington — being crowded to everflowing every Sunday. 
Yet in his preaching there is not the slightest attempt at 
what is usually called oratory or eloquence. His manner is 
as simple as his matter, and his matter is the pure, simple 
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Gospel itself. He scarcely makes a gesture, and the words, 
always choice and appropriate, flow from his lips as if they 
did not cost him an effort. Why such preaching should pro- 
duce such effects may seem a great mystery to those who are 
accustomed to regard the pulpit as a place for the display of 
fine rhetoric or grand oratory; but it is no mystery to the 
thousands who hang on his lips, because they go to the church 
hungering for the bread and thirsty for the pure water of life, 
with which they find themselves abundantly supplied. Wish- 
ing to be edified, rather than entertained, they can easily, nay, 
they can gladly, dispense with the pyrotechnic displays of the 
fireworks of the imagination, or with the thunder-storms of 
emotional eloquence, which seem to form the chief delight 
of our sensational preachers and their electrified audiences. 
His hearers may feel less, but they grow more, and attain to 
a sounder state of spiritual health, than do those who look 
upon preaching as a sort of intellectual treat, and who value 
it as they would an opera or a play, according to the amount 
of sensation it produces. We would advise all our young 
preachers not only to study, but also to imitate, the style of 
Dr. Goulburn’s sermons; or, better still, the style of John 
Wesley’s incomparable pulpit efforts. They were evidently 
intended for the conversion of souls, or the edification of souls 
already converted, and not for the purpose of personal display. 

The little work before us—TZhe Pursuit of Holiness — is 
divided into twenty-two chapters, every one of which may be 
read with no little advantage by the serious and devout mind. 
The author does not, it is true, tell us what holiness is (who 
has, indeed, told us this?), but he does tell us, in a series of 
discussions, what is not holiness, and thus leads us, by various 
practical approximations, toward the object of pursuit. He 
might, no doubt, have led us by a more direct and certain 
route, if, in the first place he had enabled himself, by a suffi- 
ciently clear-sighted analysis of our intellectual powers and 
susceptibilities, to define sharply and unmistakably the exact 
nature of holiness. But, even as it is, his treatise can hardly 
fail to be of great service to every reader who may be seriously 
and earnestly engaged in the pursuit of holiness. It may not 
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conduct him in the most direct line to the object of his desire, 
but it will, at least, keep him from the fatal quagmires and 
pitfalls by the wayside. 

‘Without holiness no man shall see the Lord.’ Hence, if 
we only knew what holiness is, and how it may be attained, 
we are then in possession of the true theory of life, both for 
time and for eternity, and nothing remains for us, as rational 
and immortal beings, but to put it in practice. 


16. Lire, TEACHINGS, AND DreatH oF Socrates. From Grote’s History 
of Greece. New York: Stanford & Delisser. Pp. 219. 


This is one of the most delightful biographies we have ever 
read. The learned author was, as every one knows, perfect 
master of all the literature pertaining to the ‘ Life, Teachings, 
and Death of Socrates,’ the grandest figure, take him all in 
all, in the history of the ancient, heathen world. So simple, 
so brave, so heroic, so truth-loving, so abhorrent of all shams, 
and so humble was the man Socrates, that the preachers of the 
present day would do well to study his ‘ Life and Death.’ As 
in the Athens of his day, so in the America of ours, ‘ the con- 
ceit of knowledge without the reality’ was the great intel- 


lectual vice that devoured the land, and substituted shams for 


realities. Hence the Demos reigned then as the Demos reigns 
now, and called itself the most enlightened of earthly powers 
or potentates. But where is our Socrates? We need a thou- 
sand, but where, alas! is one? 
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